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OF  THE 

EDUCATION 

O  F    A 

PRINC  E. 

EMBLEM  Li. 


THERE  is  nothing  better  or  ifiore  advantageous  id 
Mankind  than  prudent  Diffidence  ;  'tis  the  Guard 
ami  Prefer  vat  ion  of  our  Lives  and  Fortunes,  our 
own  Security  obliges  us  to  it ;  without  it  there  would  be  no 
Caution,  without  which  no  Safety;  that  Prince  governs  beft 

B  who' 
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who  trufts  feweft,  there  is  but  one  Confidence  fafe,  which  is 
not  to  depend  upon  the  Will  of  another.    For  who  can  fe- 
cure  himfelf  of  Man's  heart,  hid  in  the  privateft  corner  of 
theBreaft,  whofe  Secrets  the  Tongue  difiembles,  the  Eyes 
and  ail  the  Motions  of  the  Body  contradié*  (i).    'Tis  a 
Gulf  rowling  with  the  Tempers  of  different  Affections, 
a  Sea  full  of  hidden  Rocks  which  no  Chart  can  difcover. 
What  Prudence  rnuft  the  Needle  be  touched  with  for  a 
Prince  to  fail  by,  through  iuch  dangerous  and  difficult 
Seas  (2).    How  well  fhould  he  know  the  Winds  ?  when 
to  furl  and  loofe  the  Sails  of  Confidence  ?  In  this  confifts 
the chiefeft  Art  of  Government;  'tis  in  this  that  a  Prin- 
ces danger  chiefly  confifts,  either  through  want  of  Experi- 
ence in  Affairs,  or  Knowledge  of  his  Subje&s,  none  of  them 
appearing  ill  to  him.    For  in  his  Prefence  all  compofe 
their  Anions,  and  adjuft  their  Look?:    Their  fet  Speeches 
found  nothing  but  Love,  Zeal  and  Fidelity,  and  their  At- 
tendance nothing  but  Refpefr  and  Obedience  5  Difcontent, 
Hatred  and  Ambition  being  hid  in  the  heart ;  which  made 
one  fay,  a  Prince  [hould  truft  no  Body ;  but  both  extreams  are 
equally  to  be  avoided  f  3).    To  truft  none  is  the  Sufpicion 
of  a  Tyrant,  to  truft  all  the  eafinefs  of  an  imprudent  Prince. 
Confidence  is  not  lefs  important  to  a  Prince  than  Diftruft  : 
The  one  is  worthy  a  fincere  and  Royal  Breaft,  the  other  is 
very  neceflary  in  the  Art  of  Government,  as  an  Inftrument 
by  which  Policy  works  its  Ends.    The  Difficulty  confifts  in 
knowing  how  rightly  to  ufe  one  and  t'other,  fo  that  neither 
a»  too  credulous  Confidence  expofe  you  to  infidelity  and 
Dangers,  or  a  too  fufpicious  Diftruft  provoke  Hatred,  or 
make  the  Prince  by  reafon  of  this  Diffidence  incapable  of 
treating  with  any  one ;  He  ihould  not  meafure  all  things 
by  Confidence,  nor  all  by  Diftruft.    If  a  Prince  will  truft 
none,  who  can  ferve  him  without  evident  Dangers?  Tis  as 
great  a  misfortune  to  lofe  a  faithful  Minifter  upon  vain  and 
groundlefs  Sufpicions,  as  by  a  too  eafie  Credulity  to  truft 

( 1)  Ecclef.  1 3.  3  r.  (2)  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
defperately  wicked:  Who  can  know  it  ?  Jerem.ii.  9.  (3)  Utrumque 
*'n  vitio  eji,  &  wnnihtH  credersl  &  Willi.  Seneca. 

thofe 
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thofe  who  are  not  fb.  Let  a  Prince  confide,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fufpect  that  he  may  be  cheated  ;  this  Sufpiciort 
ought  not  to  retard  the  Cotirfe  of  his  Actions,  but  only 
to  be  a  Caution  to  him  :  if  he  was  without  Sufpicion  he 
would  be  too  carelefs.  Sufpicion  is  a  cautionary  Security, 
a  due  weighing  of  Matters  ;  he  who  doubts  nothing  cart 
never  know  the  Truth.  Let  him  give  Credit  as  if  he  be- 
liev'd,  and  diítrüft  as  if  he  believ'd  not.  Confidence  and 
Diffidence  being  thus  governed  by  Prudence  and  Reafon, 
work  Miracles.  Let  the  Prince  therefore  be  well  advifed 
in  the  Affairs  which  he  treats  of,  in  the  Alliances  which  he. 
ratifies,  in  the  Peaces  which  he  concludes,  and  in  aU  other 
Treaties  in  general  which  concern  the  Government ;  and 
when  he  Signs  them  let  his  hand  be  full  of  Eyes,  (as  iri 
the  prefent  Emblem)  that  he  may  fee  what  he  does»  Tfie! 
Bawd  in  Plautus  valued  not  the  Promifes  of  the  Lover  when 
ihe  faid,  Our  bands  are  full  of  eyes,  what  they  fee  they  believe  % 
and  eliewhere  ihe  calls  the  Day  quick  lighted,  in  which 
fhe  never  traded  but  for  the  Ready.  Blind  are  Refolves 
made  by  Confidence  :  Pytbagoras's  Motto  was,  Not  to  íhaké 
hands  with  every  Body.  Credulity  to  all  is  very  dange- 
rous ;  let  a  Prince  therefore  confider  well  before  he  inga- 
ges  himfelf,  thinking  always  that  his  Friends  as  well  as  his 
Enemies  defign  to  cheat  him,  one  more,  the  tfther  left ;  on® 
to  rob  him  of  his  Territories  and  Riches,  the  other  only 
to  reconcile  himfelf  to  his  Favour  and  Good-will.  Th¡3 
Prefuppoiition  ihould  not  be  derivM  from  Fraud,  and  Vil- 
lainy giving  tyim  the  Liberty  to  forfeit  his  Word  and  Pío- 
mi  fe,  which  would  utterly  confound  the  publick  Faith,  ana 
be  a  great  Blot  in  his  Reputation  ;  this  Caution  Should 
be  nothing  bnt  a  prudent  Circumfpection  and  piece  of  Po~ 
Key.  That  Diffidence  the  Daughter  of  Sufpicion  is  then 
blameable  in  a  Prince,  when  'tis  frivolous  and  viciou% 
which  immediately  difcovers  its  Effects  an*l  proceeds  to  Ex- 
ecution, not  that  Circumfpect  and  general  Diítruít?  which: 
equally  regard?  all;  without  particularizing  upon  any  one^ 
until  the  Circnmitances  well  examined  (hall,  dictate  other™ 
Wife,  and  perhaps  you  may  not  fufficiently  confide  in  an£" 
frbera  yoti  *  nay  n^verthekfs  have  a  Rood  Opinion  of,  for' 
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this  is  not  a  particular  diftrufting  of  him,  but  a  general 
Caution  of  Prudence  ;  there  are  Forts  in  the  very  middle  of 
Kingdoms,in  which  there  are  Garrifons  kept,  as  if  on  the  E- 
nemies  Frontiers.  This  Caution  is  convenient,  and  reflects 
not  upon  the  Subje&s  Fidelity.  A  Prince  may  confide 
in  his  Relations,  Allies,  Subjects  and  Minifters,  yet  this 
Confidence  fhould  not  be  fo  remifs,  as  to  lull  him  afleep, 
and  make  him  carelefs  of  all  Accidents,  by  which  Ambiti- 
on, Intereft,  or  Hatred  ufually  pervert  Fidelity  ;  breaking 
the  ftrongeíí  Bars  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations ; 
when  a  Prince  had  rather  chufe  to  fuffer^than  live  in  thecon- 
tinual  Alarms  of  fo  many  Cautions ;  and  rather  let  things 
run  on,  than  remedy  the  Inconveniencies  which  may  hap- 
pen. He  makes  his  Minifters  wicked  and  fometimes  trea- 
cherous, for  they  imputing  his  Indulgence  to  Incapability 
defpife  and  flight  him,  and  each  Reigns  abfoiutely  in  that 
part  of  the  Government  which  is  allotted  him.  But  when 
the  Prince  is  vigilant,  and  ü  he  does  confide  in  any  does  it 
not  without  Caution  ;  when  he  is  always  fo  prepared,  that 
Treachery  (hall  never  find  him  unprovided  ;  when  he  con- 
demns not  without  hearing;  and  reprehends  not  but  to  pre- 
ferve  Fidelity,  when  'tis  in  danger,  he  may  wear  his  Crown 
in  fafety.  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  had  no  reafon  to 
fufpeft  the  Fidelity  of  the  great  Captain  t ;  neverthelefs  he 
kept  thofe  people  near  him  who  fhould  diligently  pry 
into  his  Aftions ,  that  he  knowing  how  narrowly 
he  was  watctfd,  might  AÜ  with  the  more  Caution.  This 
was  not  properly  an  Action  of  diftruft  but  prudence. 
For  all  this  he  muft  take  care  that  this  Sufpicion  be  not 
groundlefs  and  frivolous,  as  was  that  of  the  fame  King  Fer- 
dinand to  the  fame  great  Captain  ;  for  though  after  theloís 
of  the  Battel  of  Ravenna,  he  wanted  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Affairs  in  Italy,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  him, 
when  he  faw  with  what  eagerneis  all  the  people  (trove 
to  ferve  and  fight  under  him  ;  and  fo  endeavoured  by  all 
the  means  he  could  to  afiure  himfelf  of  Duke  Valentine,  fo 
that  fufpecling  an  experimented  Fidelity,  he  expofed  him- 
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felf  to  one  fufpected  :  So  over  jealous  Spirits  to  avoid  one 
Danger  fall  into  a  greater ;  though  fometimes  the  refufal  of 
the  Services  of  fuch  great  Men,  may  be  rather  a  Princes 
Envy  or  Ingratitude, than  Jealoufie  or  Sufpicion.  It  may  be 
alfo  that  this  wife  Prince,  thought  it  not  convenient  to  make 
uíé  of  a  Man  whom  he  knew  to  be  difcontented  ;  a  Prince 
muft  expect  little  Fidelity  from  a  perfon  of  whom  he  has 
once  (hewn  aDiftruft.The  more  ingenious  and  generous  a  Spi- 
rit is,  the  more  it  refentsthe  Sufpicion'of  its  Fidelity, and  fo 
more  eafily  quits  it,  which  made  Getulim  make  bold  to  write 
to  Tiber im ¡That  he  was  Loyal  ¿ndunlefs  fufpetted, would  remain 
fo  (4).  A  Prince  ought  to  learn  by  the  experience  of  his 
own  Accidents  as  well  as  others,  how  far  he  ought  to  con- 
fide in  his  Subjects.  Amongft  the  Cautions  which  King 
Henry  the  II.  left  his  Son  Don  John,  there  was  this,  That 
he  ihould  continue  the  Rewards  given  to  thofe,  who  had 
followed  his  party  againft  King  Peter  their  natural  Lord, 
but  that  he  ihould  not  put  fo  much  Confidence  in  them,  as 
not  to  have  an  Eye  upon  5em,  that  in  Offices  and  Places  of 
Truft  he  ihould  make  ufe  of  thofe,  who  adhered  to  their 
Matter  King  Peter  like  true  and  faithful  Subjects,  and  oblige 
'em  to  make  amends  for  pan  Offences  by  future  Services ; 
but  that  he  ihould  not  put  any  Confidence  in  the  Neuters, 
who  had  (hewn  themfelves  more  addicted  to  felf  Intereft 
than  the  publick  Good.  Traytors  are  odious  even  to  thofc 
whom  they  ferve  by  their  Treafon  (5),  and  the  Loyal  are 
efteem'd  by  thofe  againft  whom  they  are  fo;  upon  this 
ground  Otho  trufted  Celfw¡  who  had  faithfully  ferved 
Galba  (6). 

'Tis  not  good  to  raife  a  Miniiler  all  at  once  to  great 
Places,  for  it  makes  others  envy  hirn  and  bate  the  Prince, 
they  taking  this  fudden  Promotion  as  an  Argument  of  his 
Levity.  There  i$  no  Minifter  fo  modefr,as  not  to  be  affron- 
ted, nor  fo  zealous  as  to  continue  in  his  Devoir,  when  he  fees 


(4)  Sibi  fidem  int(gram,&  fi  nul/is  infidits  peteretur,  rnanjnr*m.  Tacó, 
ann.  (5)  Quippe  proditores y  ettamiis,  quos  anteponur>t,  invifunt.  Tac.  r. 
ann  (6)  Manfitque  Celfo  velut fat alii ¿r  etiam  pre  Qthont  fidss  intt¿r$ 
&  infeli x.TiC-  i.  Hift. 

B  3  another 
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another  fo  unjuftly  preferred.  For  one  that's  fatisfied  many 
are  difcontented  ;  and  when  the  Miniikrs  are  difgufted  'tis 
imponible  the  Government  fliould  go  well :  Such  Elections 
are  nothing  elfe  but  abortive  Births ;  and  Fidelity  takes 
deeper  root,  when  it  fees  that  Offices  and  Imployments  are 
the  reward  of  faithful  Services :  the  Prince  has  in  the  mean 
while  time  to  make Tryal  of  his  Minifter,  firft  in  places  of 
fmall  Truft;  leaft  it  fhould  coft  him  too  dear,  afterwards  in 
places  of  greater  Importance  (7),  let  him  examine  before 
he  employs  him  in  Affairs  of  Peace  or  War,  what  is  the 
raoft  likely  to  (hake  his  Fidelity,  what  his  Birth  is,  whae 
his  Reputation  and  Fortune  \  this  Circumipe&ion  is  parti- 
cularly neceftary  in  places  of  Truft,  which  are  as 'twere  the 
Keys  and  Security  of  Governments. 

Auguftw  would  not  permit  any  Senator  or  Roman  Knight 
to  enter  Egypt  without  his  fpecial  Order,  becaufe  that  Pro- 
vince was  the  Grainary  of  the  Empire,  and  that  he  who 
made  himfelf  Matter  0}  that  had  the  other  at  Command  : 
for  the  fame  reafon  Tiber'im  fliarply  reprehended  Germankm 
for  going  into  Alexandria  without  his  leave  (8),  but  for 
the  greater  Security,  and  the  better  to  keep  the  Minifter  in 
obedience,  'twould  be  convenient  to  allow  a  little  more  Au- 
thority to  the  Magiftracy  of  the  Province,  for  there  are 
no  Curbs  ftronger  than  that,  nor  more  ready  to  oppofe  the 
Faults  of  the  Governor. 

Mean  2nd  abjeft  Spirits,fuchas  have  no  Ambition  ofGlo- 
ry,or  thirft  for  Preferments,are  fit  for  no  Employ.  The  chief 
Quality  which  God  found  in  Joflmb,  to  introduce  him  in- 
to the  management  of  Affairs,  was  that  he  had  a  great  Spi- 
rit (9).  But  yet  the  Courage  ihouid  not  be  fo  great,  as  to 
repine  at  his  being  born  a  Subject,  and  not  be  contented 
with  his  Condition  ;  for  the  Loyalty  of  fuch  is  in  great 
Danger,  becaufe  they  afpire  always  to  the  higheft  ftep, 
which  if  t\]^y  attain  not,  'tis  either  for  want  of  Power,  or 


(7)  He  that  is  f^ithfnl  in  that  which  is  leaft,  is  faithful  alfo  in 
much,  Luk.  j 6.  10.  (3)  Acerrime  increpuit ,  quod  contra  injiitutum 
Augufti,  non  (ponte  princips  Alexandrian  intro'ffet.  Tac  2.  aim. 
(9)  Numb.  27. 18. 

Wit, 
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Wit,  befides  they  foon  flag  in  then:  Zeal  for  the  Publick, 
and  Obedience  to  their  Prince. 

Great  Spirits  are  not  lefs  dangerous  at  leaft,  if  they  are 
not  docile  and  modeft  for  being  very  pofitive  and  conceited 
of  their  own  Opinions,  they  are  apt  to  flight  Commands, 
and  believe  that  all  ihould  be  governed  at  their  Pleafure. 
A  perfon  is  as  troubiefome  for  his  good  Qualifications,  as 
for  his  having  none  at  all ;  for  there  is  no  fatisfying  him, 
who  prefumes  too  much  upon  his  Merit :  Tiberius  never 
defired  great  Vertues  in  Offices  of  Truft,  and  hated  Vices 
too ;  for  from  one  he  feared  Danger  to  himfelf,  from  t'other 
Scandal  to  the  Government  (10). 

Nor  are  thofe  fit  for  Minifters  who  are  rich  and  of  great 
Families,  for  having  no  need  of  the  Prince,  and  flowing  in 
plenty  of  all  things,  they  won  t  expofe  thcmfelves  to  Perils 
and  Toils,  nor  can,  nor  will  they  be  under  Command  ( 1 1 ). 
Whence  Softbim  Britannicm  us'd  to  fay,Princes  can't  endure 
Riches  in  the  Commons  (12). 

When  a  Prince  fliall  have  made  Choice  of  a  Minifter 
with  all  due  Circumfpe&ion,  let  him  feemingly  put  an  en- 
tire Confidence  in  him,  but  always  keep  an  Eye  upon  his 
Actions  and  Intelligences,  and  if  they  are  any  ways  iufpici- 
ous,  let  him  be  removed  to  another  Poft,  where  he  will 
want  opportunity  to  make  a  party  to  execute  his  ill  De- 
iigns ;  for  there  is  more  prudence  and  kindnefs  in  preven- 
ting a  Crime,  than  in  forgiving  it  when  committed ;  if  Ger- 
mamcus's  Victory,  and  the  Soldiers  Applaufe  pleas'd  Tibe- 
riwi  on  one  hand,  on  t'other  they  made*  him  jealous  and 
uneafie  (13).  And  underftanding  the  Commotions  in  the 
Eaft,  he  was  glad  of  a  Pretence  to  expofe  him  to  Dan- 
gers, by  making  him  Governour  of  thofe  Provinces  ( 14). 
11    .i    1  -  -  -  -  - 

(10)  Netjue  enim  inminentes  virtutes  fet~fabatur,&  rurfus  vitiaoderat; 
ex  optimis  periculum  ¡ibiya  pejjimis  dedecus  publicum  met  neb  at.  Tac.  í.ann. 
(11)  Hui  in  affluent ia  fortuna,  virium,  opum,  &  amicorum,  ah'oruma; 
talium  confiituti  funt  ,  Reginaque  obedire  norunt.  Arift.  4.  P.jI,  C.  if. 
(n)  Auri  vim,  at  que  opes  Principibut  infenjas.  Tac.  II.  ann.  (n) 
Hunt  i  at  a  e  a  Tiber  turn  ¡¿titla  curaq  ¡e  ajfecere.  Tac.  I.  ann.  (14)  lit 
ta  fpecie  Germanicum  fuetis  Legionibus  abflfaberet,  noV'Jqus  Prrtfafiif 
¡mpofittim,  dohjimul  &  cajibut  objeilaret.   Tac    i.   ann 
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Now  if  any  Minifter  is  to  be  removed,  it  ihould  be  done 
under  the  pretence  of  Honour,  and  before  the  Reafons  are 
known,  with  fuch  prudence  as  mayn't  give  him  Reafon  to 
miftruit  the  Princes  difguft :  for  as  fear  of  being  cheated  is 
the  way  to  be  cheated ;  fo  Sufpicion  of  Loyalty  makes 
Traytors ;  for  which  Reafon  Tiberim  having  a  mind  to  re- 
call Germanice  to  Rome%  did  it  under  a  pretence  of  a  Tri- 
umph which  he  defign'd  him  (15);  offering  him  other 
Preferments,  of  which  Princes  are  very  liberal,  when  they 
would  free  themfelves  from  their  Jealoufies. 

If  a  Subject  once  lofes  the  Refpect  he  owes  his  Prince, 
after  Confidence  will  never  fecure  him.  Sancho  the  firft 
King  of  Leon  pardoned  Count  Gonzalo,  for  having  taken  up 
Arms  againft  him,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  him  by  his 
Favours,  but  thofe  by  which  he  thought  to  have  obliged 
him,  only  gave  him  opportunity  to  poyfon  him. 

When  Princes  are  concerned  with  one  another,  there  is 
no  Obligation  of  Friendihip  or  Affinity,  a  fufficient  Reafon 
for  their  trufting  each  other;  DonFerdinandtht  greatKing  of 
Caftile&nd  hisBrother  Gardas  of  Navarre  were  at  difference ; 
he  as  he  lay  fick  at  Nacar  had  a  defign  to  feize  his  Brother 
whp  came  to  pay  him  a  Vifit ;  but  his  Defign  not  fucceeding, 
he  had  a  mind  to  diifemble  his  Intent  by  vifiting  his  Bro- 
ther, who  caufed  him  to  be  apprehended  *.  Revenge  and 
State- Policy  is  of  greater  Force  than  Friendihip,  or  Confan- 
guinity.  The  fame  befel  Don  Garcia*  King  of  Galicia,  for 
having  tr lifted  his  Brother  Alonfo  King  of  Caftile  :  the  moil 
irreconcilable;  falling  out,  is  that  between  Relations  and 
deareft  Friends  (16  },  and  periecl  Hatred  is  the  refult  of  per- 
fect Love  ;  from  all  which  we  may  infer,  how  difficult  a 
thing  'tis  for  aPiince  to  truft  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his 
Enemies,  it  coft  the  King  of  Granada  his  Life  for  going, 
though  with  a  Pafs  port  to  ask  affiftance  from  King  Peter 
the  Cruel.  Lewis  Forza  Duke  of  Milan,  was  more  cauti- 
ous, refufing  an  Interview  with  the  King  of  France,  unlefs 

(lS)  ^crius  modijliatn  ejus  aggreditur,  alteram  Confulatum  offerendo. 
Tac.  2.  arm.  *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  (16)  Difficile;  fratrum  dijftntioneSj& 
qui  valdi  amnn?,  wldg  edio  habenU  Aiift.  7.  PoJ.  c.  6. 
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in  the  midft  of  a  River,  or  upon  a  broken  Bridge.  A 
true  piece  of  Italian  Policy,  not  to  truft  where  they  have 
once  ihew'd  a  Jealoufie,  for  which  Reafon  the  Italians  were 
much  admir'd  at  the  Interview  between  the  great  Captain 
and  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  as  alfo  at  that  between 
the  fame  King,  and  the  King  of  France  his  Enemy.  In  fome 
Cafes  Confidence  is  more  fafe  and  necelTary  to  gain  peo- 
ples Affections  than  Diftruft.  Don  Alonfo  VI.  having  loft 
his  Kingdom  of  Leon,  liv'd  retir'd  at  the  Court  of  the  King 
ofToledo,who  wasaMwr,when  upon  the  Death  of  Don  San- 
cho his  Sates  recalled  him  to  his  Throne,  with  thegreateft 
privacy  imaginable,fearing  left  if  it  fhould  come  to  be  known 
by  the  Moors,  they  might  retain  him  by  force  ;  he  like  a 
prudent  and  grateful  Prince  difcovered  the  whole  Affair  • 
this  Confidence  fo  oblig'd  the  Barbarian  King,  who  before' 
underfiood  the  Intrigue  and  defign'd  to  feize  him,  that  he 
not  only  let  him  go  free,  but  alfo  furniihed  him  with  Mo- 
ney for  his  Voyage :  See  the  power  of  Gratitude  which 
difarms  even  the  moft  favage  Spirits  *. 

Diftrufts  between  Princes  cant  be  cur'd  by  Satisfactions 
or  Excufes,  but  by  their  contrary  ;  if  time  won't  heal  them 
diligence  never  will :  thefe  are  a  kind  of  wounds  which  the 
Probe  and  the  Hand  does  but  more  exulcérate  ;  and  a  fott 
of  apparent  Jeaiouiies,  which  are  an  Introduction  to  In- 
fidelity. 


*  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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TM  E  Scorpion  tranflated  to  the  Skyes,  and  plac'd 
among  the  Conflellations  lofes  not  its  Malignity, 
which  is  greater,  by  how  much  more  its  Power 
and  venomous  Influences  are  extended  over  things  below.  Let 
Princes  therefore  well  confider  the  Qualifications  of  thofe 
Subjects,  whom  they  raife  to  places  of  Truft,  for  there  Vices 
always  thrive ;  nay,  Vertue  it  felf  is  often  in  danger,  for  the 
Will  being  arm'd  with  Power,  bids  defiance  to  Reafon,  and 
often  gets  the  better ;  if  Vertue  have  not  refolution  enough 
without  being  dazl'd  with  the  fplendour  of  Riches  and 
Profperity  to  refift  it.  If  Promotion  makes  the  good  bad, 
'twill  make  the  bad  worfe.  And  if  Vice  notwithftanding 
the  Puniihments  and  Infamy  that  attend  it  find  fo  many  fol- 
lowers, what  will  it  do  when  back'd  with  Favour  and  Pre- 
ferments. And  if  Vice  be  the  ready  way  to  Preferment, 
who  will  feek  it  through  the  rugged  Road  of  Vertue  ?  That 
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h  inherent  to  our  Natures,  but  this  muft  be  acquired  by  In- 
duftry.  The  firft  forces  Rewards,  the  other  experts  "em 
with  Patience,  and  we  find  the  Appetite  much  better  pleas'd 
by  its  own  Violence  than  Merit;  and  being  impatient  had  ra- 
ther depend  upon  its  own  Induftry,  than  attend  the  Pjeafure 
and  Will  of  another ;  to  reward  the  bad,  by  promoting 
them  to  places  of  Authority  ,  is,  to  check  the  vertuous  and 
incourage  the  yicious.  A  private  Knave  while  he  is  private 
can  do  no  great  matter  of  mifchief,  ?tis  but  an  inconfidera- 
ble  number  of  private  Men,  on  whom  he  can  exercife  his 
Villainy  ;  but  promoted  to  places  of  Truft,  his  Villainy  rea- 
ches all,  being  himfelf  Miniiler  of  Juftice,  and  having  the 
whole  Body  of  Government  at  his  difpofal  (i) ;  Villains 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  places  where  they  have  power  to 
exercife  their  Villainy,  Nature  forefeeing  this  inconvenience, 
has  given  venomous  Animals  neither  feet  nor  wings,  that 
they  may  do  lefs  mifchief  >  He  who  furniihes  Villains  with 
either  defigns  it  fhould  either  run  or  fly.  But  Princes  ne- 
vertheiefs  ufually  make  ufe  of  the  bad  rather  than  the  good, 
the  former  fceming  generally  more  cunning  (i) ;  but  they 
are  miftaken,  for  Vice  is  not  Wifdcm,  and  he  can  have  no 
true  Judgment  who  has  no  Vertue  ;  for  which  reaibn  Don 
Alonfo  King  of  Arragon  and  Naples,  commended  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Romans,  in  building  the  Temple  of  Honour 
within  that  of  Vertue,  that  to  go  into  that  you  muft  ne~ 
cefifarily  pafs  through  this,  efteeming  him  not  worthy  of 
Honour^  who  was  not  a  follower  of  Vertue;  and  that  he 
ihould  not  arrive  to  Offices  and  Preferment,  who  enter'd 
not  at  the  Porch  of  Vertue  :  Without  this  how  can  a  Mi- 
nifter  be  ferviceable  to  the  Government  I  Among  a  crowd  of 
Vices  what  room  is  there  for  Prudence,  Juftice,  Clemency, 
Valour,  and  other  Vertues  abfolutely  neceifary  for  a  Com- 
mander? How  will  the  Subject  obferve  thofe  proper  to 
him,  if  he  wants  the  example  of  the  Minifter,  whofe  A&i- 

(1)  Nam  qui  magnam  fotejlatem  habenti  etiam  Ji  if  ft  nulliut  fretii 
fint,  mult um  m cent.  Arift.  i.  Pol.  cap.  9.  (2)  For  the  Children  of 
this  world  are  m  their  Generation,  wifer  than  the  Children  of  light, 
(,uke  16.  8. 
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ons  he  obferves  carefully,  and  imitates  through  Flatte- 
ry ?  The  people  have  a  refpett  for  a  juft  Minifter,  and 
imagine  that  he  cannot  err  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  never 
approve  and  commend  the  A&ions  of  one  who  is  not 
fo.  Demofibenes  fpoke  very  well  one  day  in  the  Spartan  Se- 
nate, but  becaufe  the  people  look'd  upon  him  as  a  vicious 
perfon,  they  rejected  his  Counfel.  Whereupon  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  Ephori,  that  a  perfon  whom  they  had  a  better 
Opinion  of  ihould  propofe  the  fame  thing,  that  it  might 
be  received  and  executed:  this  good  Opinion  of  the  peo- 

{le  is  fo  neceifary,  that  though  the  Minifter  be  a  perfon  of 
ntegrity,  the  Government  is  not  fafe  in  his  hands,  if  the 
people  mif infornfd  think  him  otherwife.  Henry  the  Vth. 
King  of  England,  for  this  reafon  at  his  coming  to  the 
Crown,  removed  from  him  all  thofe  who  had  been  his  Com- 
panions in  his  younger  days,  and  turn'd  out  all  Minifters, 
putting  in  their  places  Men  of  worth,  and  fuch  as  were  a- 
greeable  to  the  people ;  one  can  impute  the  Succefs  and  Vi- 
olones of  Tbeodorick,  to  nothing  but  his  good  Choice  of 
Minifters,  having  no  other  for  his  Councellors  than  Pre- 
lates of  the  ftrifteft  Verities.  Minifters  are  as  it  were  the 
Pidure  of  Majefty,  which  fince  it  can't  appear  every  where 
is  reprefented  by  them  ;  who  ought  therefore  to  be  as  like 
him  as  poííible  in  Life  and  Converfation,  fince  the  Prince 
cannot  of  himfelf  excrcife  in  all  places,  the  Authority 
which  he  has  received  by  common  Confent,  he  ought  to 
t3ke  great  Care  how  he  (hares  it  amongft  his  Minifters. 
For  he  who  is  not  born  a  Prince,  when  he  fees  himfelf 
deck'd  with  Majefty,  will  take  Pride  in  ihewing  it,  by  exer- 
ciiing  his  authority  and  Pafliors  (3).  And  here  may  the 
Queftion  be  decided;  which  Nation  is  in  the  better  Con- 
dition, that  where  the  Prince  is  good,  and  the  Minifters 
bad,  or  that  where  the  Prince  is  bad,  and  the  Minifters 
good  [for  that  may  happen  according  to  Tacitus']  (4)  for 


(i;  Regia  potent i¿  Mini  fir i.  quos  deleft  at  fnperbi*  fit*  longitm  fpatfacu- 
lura  ;  minufcfe  jueiieant  poffe,  nifi  diuy  multutnqut  fingulis,  quid  pojjfat 
«ñendant.  Seneca.  (4)  Pofe  etiam  [ub  malts  Princi'pibxs  magnos  Hint 
ejfe.  Tac  in  vie.  Agr. 
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neceflity  obliging  a  Prince  to  fubftitute  his  Power  to  feveral 
Minifters,  if  they  are  bad  they  will  do  more  Damage  to  a 
Nation,  than  the  Prince  be  he  never  (o  good  can  advantage 
it ;  for  they  will  abufe  his  Goodnefs,  and  under  pretence 
of  publick  Good,  will  turn  it  to  their  own  private  interelt 
and  advantage.  A  bad  Prince  may  be  reformed  by  many 
good  Minifters,  but  not  many  bad  Miniilers  by  a  good 
Prince. 

Some  imagine  a  Princes  hands  are  bound,  and  his  Liber- 
ty infringed,  when  he  has  good  Minifters,  and  that  the  mare 
vicious  the  Subje&s  are,  the  fafer  he  lives  among  'em  ;  a  ri- 
diculous and  fenfelefs  Phancy,  forVertue  is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  Nations  in  obedience  and  quiet,  and  Nations  are 
never  more  quiet  and  firm  than  when  at  home,private  people 
live  juftly  and  innocently,  and  Juilice  and  Clemency  flouriih 
abroad  ;  'tis  eaiie  to  govern  the  good.  Without  Vertue  the 
Laws  iofe  their  force;  the  love  of  Liberty  reigns,  and  the 
averfion  to  Government  increafes ,  whence  proceed  the 
change  of  States,  and  fall  of  Princes.  Tis  neceiTary  then 
that  they  have  vertuous  Minifters,  who  ihould  advife  them 
with  Zeal  and  Affe&ion,  and  introduce  Vertue  into  the 
Nation  by  their  Example,  and  by  the  integrity  of  their 
Lives,  iihetim  held  the  extreams  of  both  Vertue  and  Vice 
equally  dangerous  to  a  Minifter,  and  chofe  one  between 
both,  as  we  laid  elfewhere,  but  this  is  properly  the  fear  of  a 
Tyrant ;  if  a  vertuous  Minifter  be  good,  one  more  vertuous 
is  better. 

But 'tis  not  fufficient  for  his  Minifters  to  be  endued  with 
excellent  Vertues,  if  thofe  neceiTary  Endowments,  and  Or- 
naments of  experience,  which  the  management  of  Affairs 
requires  are  not  eminently  vifible  in  him :  Afrkk  ftill  mourns 
and  fliews  upon  the  footy  Faces  of  its  Inhabitants,  the 
raihnefs  of  Pbosbm  [if  we  may  ufe  the  Philofophy  and  Mo- 
rality of  the  Ancients]  in  lending  his  Chariot  to  his  Son 
Phaeton,  an  unexperienced  Youth,  and  one  who  did  not  in 
the  leaft  merit  fuch  Promotion  ;  and  this  is  the  Danger  all 
Ele&ions  carry  with  'em  which  are  made  at  a  jump.and  not 
gradually,  by  which  Experience  teaches  5em  to  know  the 
people,  and  to  rife  by  degrees. 

Tiberius 
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Tiberius  though  a  Tyrant  never  advanc'd  his  Nephews 
without  this  Caution,  and  particularly  Drufus,  whom  he 
would  not  make  a  Tribune  till  after  eight  years  Experi- 
ence f$).  Preferment  to  an  unexperiencM  perfon  is  Favour, 
but  to  one  of  Experience  a  juft  Reward.  Yet  is  not  Experi- 
ence in  all  things,  as  neither  all  Vertues  requifite  for  every 
Office ;  but  only  thofe  who  regard  each  in  particular,  for 
that  which  is  proper  and  requifite  for  one  is  not  always  for 
others  :  Experience  of  the  Sea  is  ufelefs  in  Affairs  at  Land, 
and  it  does  not  follow,'  that  he  who  knows  how  to  manage 
a  Houfe  or  ride  aHorfe,  can  alio  marihal  an  Army  (6).  In 
this  Lewis  Forza  Duke  of  Milan  was  miftaken,  when  he 
committed  the  Conduct  of  his  Array  againft  the  King  of 
France  to  Galeaze  St.  Severin,  who  was  very  dexterous  in 
managing  Horfes,  but  underftood  little  of  Affairs  of  War. 
Matt  at  bias  made  a  more  prudent  Choice  when  feeing  himfelf 
near  his  End,  he  chofe  for  General  Judas  Maccbabee,  a  ro- 
buft  Man,  and  well  vers'd  in  Arms,  and  for  his  Counfellor 
his  Brother  Simeon  a  Man  of  Judgmentfand  Experience  (7). 
In  this  we  have  feen  great  Errors,  in  changing  the  reins  and 
adminiftration  of  Governments.    Thefe  are  different  in 
Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths.    Some  refpeft  Juftice, 
others  Plenty ,  fome  War,  others  Peace ;  yet  though  they 
are  fo  different  in  themfelves,  there  is  neverthelefs  a  certain 
Faculty  or  civil  Vertue,  which  unites  'em,  and  makes  them 
all   tend  one  way,  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  State  :  each 
aiming  at  this  by  means  proportioned  to  the  Office  he  is  in. 
This   civil  Vertue  is  different  according  to  the  feveral 
Forms  of  Government,  which  differ  according  to  the  means, 
and  methods  of  governing,  for  which  rea  fon  a  Man   may 
be  a  good  Citizen,  but  not  a  good  Minifter,  for  'tis  not 
fufficrent  that  he  be  endu'd  with  feveral  moral  Vertues,  un- 
leis  he  has  alfo  civil  ones,  and  this  natural  Difpofition  fo 
proper  to  Adminiftration  and  Government. 

(s)  Neque  mine  propers,  fid  per  ofív  amos  capto  experimento.  Tac.  3. 
ann.  (6)  Nat»  unutn  opuf  &b  mo  optiwe  perfeitur,  quod  ut/tat,  ntunus 
eft  Lcgumlatoris  providere,  nee  juhere,ut  tibia  canat  quijquam,  &  idem 
Culecos  covfdat.  Aiift.  2 .  Pol  cap.  9,    (7)  r  Macch.  %  6?. 
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'Tis  therefore  neceflary  for  a  Prince  to  know  the  Na- 
ture and  Inclinations  of  his  Subjects,  that  he  may  better 
know  how  to  employ  'em,  for  upon  this  good  Choice  all 
the  A&ions  of  his  Government  depend.    The  Genius  of 
Herman  Cor  tez,  was  particularly  proper  for  the  Conqueftof 
India ;  that  of  Gonzalez  Fernandez  of  Cordova  for  the  War 
of  Naples ;  and  if  they  had  been  exchanged,  and  the  firft 
fent  againft  the  French,  and  the  latter  againft  the  Indians, 
doubtlefs  they  had  not  been  fo  fuccefsful.    Nature  has  not 
given  Man  a  like  Qualifications  for  all  things ;  but  only  one 
excellence  for  one  Office,  whether  it  be  Frugality,  or  Pru- 
dence, and  'tis  certain,  Inftruments  do  moft  Service  when 
they  are  made  ufe  of  by  one,  not  by  many.  For  this  reafon, 
Ariftotle  blam'd  the  Carthagians,  for  that  among  them  one 
perfon  officiated  in  many  places,  there  being  no  Man  fit 
for  all  (8).  Nor  is  it  poffible  [as  the  Emperour  Juftinian 
remark'd]  (9)  to  miad  two ,  without  forgetting  one  or 
t'other.    A  Nation  is  much  better  governed,  when  in  that  as 
in  a  Ship  every  Man  knows  his  Birth ;  for  though  perhaps 
a  Man  may  be  found  capable  of  all  Affairs,  it  do's  not  follow, 
that  they  (hall  be  all  aifign'd  him.  That  great  Copper  Vef- 
fd  for  Sacrifices  called  for  its  largenefs  a  Sea,  and  fupported 
by  1 1  Oxen  before  the  Altar  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (10) 
contained   ;ooo    meafures ,  yet  they  never  fput  in  above 
2000  (í  1).  'Tis  by  no  means  convenient  to  accumulate  all 
Offices  and  Preferments  upon  one  perfon,  to  the  Envy  and 
Difiatisfa&ion  of  all ;  but  whether  for  want  of  Knowledge 
of  perfons,  or  for  that  they  won't  take  the  pains  to  look 
for  fit  Men,  it  ufually  happens  that  Princes  imploy  one,  or 
at  moft  a  very  few  of  thofe  who  are  about  them :  In  all 
Affairs,  whence  Promotions  and  Rewards  are  fcarce,  and  fo 
Emulation  grows  cold,  and  all  things  move  fiowly. 
For  the  fame  Reafon  'tis  not  good  for  two  perfons  to  be 


(8 )  S'C  enim  optime  infirumenta  proficient,  fí eorum  fingula,  non  multirT 
fed  uni  deferviant.  Arift.  lib.  I.Pol,  cap.  r-  (9)  Nee  (it  concejfum  cui- 
quarn  duobits  afliftere  Magiftratibus,  &  utriufque  Judicii  cur  am  peragere. 
nee  facile  credendurn  duabm  necejfariis  rebus  ,  unttm  fuffieere.  L-  F* 
4c  Aflef.   (io)  2  Chron.  c-  4.  j-  (11)  1  Kings  7.  a& 
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employed  about  the  fame  Affair,  for  that  makes  it  confused 
like  a  Picture  drawn  by  two  hands,  the  methods  of  Pain- 
ters being  always  different,  one  is  quick,  the  t  other  flow, 
one  loves  Lights,  the  t  other  is  more  for  Shades.    Beiides 
this,  'tis  imponible  two  ihould  agree  in  the  fame  Conditi- 
ons, Counfels  and  Methods,  or  that  they  ihould  not  diia- 
gree  to  the  great  Detriment  of  the  Negotiation  and  Prince 
too.    Thefe  fecond  Caufes  have  each  their  diftinct  Office 
and  feparate  Operations.    For  my  part  I  think  it  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  commit  an  Office  to  one  perfon  lefs  capable,  than 
to  two  though  more  fufficient ;  fince  therefore  the  good 
Ele&ion  is  a  thing  fo  neceflary,  and  its  Succeisfo  difficult, 
'tis  not  advifeable  for  Princes  to  relie  too  much  upon  their 
own  Judgments.    Pope  Paul  the  Hi.  and  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick  firít  confulted  the  people,  fuffering  it  as  if 
carelefly  to  be  publiihed  before  they  made  their  Choice  ; 
the  Emperour  Alexander  Severus,  propofed  his  Choice  to 
all,  that  each  perfon  as  if  he  were  interefted  in  it,  might 
freely  declare  his  thoughts  of  his  Capacity,  or  Incapaci- 
ty (i  2).  Though  the  peoples  Approbation  is  not  always  to- 
be  depended  on :  Sometimes  'tis  in  the  right,  fometimes 
'tis  in  the  wrong  (i;j  ;  'tis  oft  deceived  in  Mens  Natures 
and  hidden  Vices.    Moreover  Induftry  ,  Self-inrereft,  or 
Malice,  and  Emulation  fpread  this  Report  among  the  Mob, 
either  in  their  Favour  or  otherwife.    Nor  is  a  Miniilers 
behaving  hinafelf  well  in  fmall  Offices  fufficient  to  recom- 
mend him  to   greater,  for  Preferment  makes  fome  more 
vigorous  and  aclive,  others  carelefs  and  lazy  (14)  :  much  fa- 
fer  was  the  Diligence  of  King  Philip  the  II.  who  carefully 
obferved  his  Nurferies ,  and  took  particular  notice  what 
Plants  were  like  to  bear,  when  tranfpanted  into  the  civil 
or  EcclefiaitiCal  Government,  and  had  private  Informations 

(12)  XJbi  ali a ms  whiffet,  <vel  Reftores  Provincits  dare,<vel  Prspojttos 
faceré,  <ve¿  Procurators,  id  eft,  rationale:  or  diñare,  nomina  eorum  propo- 
nebat,  &c.  Lamp,  in  vit.  Alex  Sev.  (i  %)  Haud  femper  errat  fama, 
aliquando  &  ehgit.  Tac  in  vit.  Agr.  (14)  Non  ex  rumore  ft atuendum 
multos  inProvinciis,  contra  cjuem  fpes,  aut '  metus  .  de  illis  faerit,egiffe, 
excitari  ^uojdam  ad  meliora  Magnt'Pudine  r?rumr  bebefcere  .alios.  Tac.  3 . 
ami. 
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of  their  Behaviour  in  their  Youth,  before  Ambition  could 
difguife  their  Vices,  whether  they  grew  fireight  and  up- 
right, or  crooked  \  and  had  certain  Charaftert  of  the  Ver- 
tues  and  Vices  of  the  chief  of  his  Subjects;  whence  he  ne- 
ver made  an  ill  Choice,  and  in  his  time  flourifhed  Perfons 
truly  valuable  ;  efpecially  in  Ecclefiaftical  Preferments,  for 
he  thought  it  better  to  make  Choice  of  fuch  as  he  knew 
would  not  deferve  Puniihment,  than  to  punifli  them  after- 
ward (15).  Happy  is  that  Kingdom  where  there  is  no  roorri 
for  Ambition ,  Petitions,  Prayers,  nor  Attendance  ,  and 
where  even  concealed  Venue  has  no  need  of  a  Petition,  or 
Recommendation  to  be  known  to  the  Prince,  who  of  him- 
felf  knows  the  Merits  of  his  Subje&s;  this  was  formerly 
fpoken  in  iikrlmh  Commendation  (16).  An  auricular 
Commendation  depends  upon  others,  but  an  ocular  one 
not ;  that  may  be  deceived,  this  rot ;  that  only  informs  the 
mind,  this  both  informs  and  moves  too ;  nay,  as  'twere 
forces  to  Puniihment  or  Rewards. 

Some  Countreys  have  chofen  their  Minifiers  by  Lots¿ 
which  in  fome  Cafes  is  not  improper,  to  decline  Envy,  and 
avoid  Contention  and  Emulation,  often  the  grounds  of  Tu- 
mults and  Seditions.  But  when  a  fit  perfon  is  to  be  chofen 
for  the  Adminiftration  ofJuftice,or  Command  of  the  Army,- 
upon  whom  "the  Government  and  publick  Safety  is  to  de- 
pend, a  matter  or  that  Concern,  ought  not  to  be  decided 
by  the  uncertainty  of  Chance,  but  to  pafs  the  Tryal  of  a 
due  Election  For  the  Lot  or  Dye  weight  not  Qualifica- 
tions, Defert,  and  Reputation,  as  Ccunfels  do,  where  all 
things  are  examined  by  weight  and  meafure  (17),  and 
though  all  Counfels  are  ufually  guided  by  Intereft,  a  Prince 
may  make  a  good  Choice,  if  he  takes  Care  privately  to  in- 
form himfelfof  the  Parties  Qualifications  and  Vertues,  as 
alfo  the  ends  which   his  Councellors  propofe  in  promo- 

(15)  Officiis  ac  adminiftrauonibu?  ¿  potiüs  non  peccaturos,  quam  dam* 
narecumpeccajfeñt.  Tac.  in vit.  Agr.  (\6)  Quia  fine  Ambitione,  aut 
proxlmorum  Precibus,  ignotos  ettani,  ac  nitro  aceites  Munificent! a  juverat. 
Tac.  4.  ann.  ( 17)  Sorte  &  urna  mores  non  difcerni  :  ¡ujfragia  &  ex» 
iftimatiot.em  jenafus  reperta  ;  ut  tn  cujufyue  vitam,  famamqve  pinitra- 
rent.  Tac-  4.  Huh 
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ting  them.  For  when  a  Prince  blindly  approves  all  Propo- 
fals,  thefe  above-mentioned  Inconveniencies  will  attend; 
but  when  his  Counfellors  fee  that  he  examines  them,  and 
that  he  does  not  always  admit  the  Perfons  propos'd,  but 
choofes  others  more  fufficient,  they  will  advife  with  greater 
Care  and  Deliberation. 


EMBLEM  LIIL 


TH  E  Tbebatu  reprefented  the  Integrity  of  Mini- 
fters,  efpecially  thofe  of  Juftice,  by  a  Statue  with- 
out hands:  for  when  they  are  fliut  they  are  the 
Emblem  of  Avarice,  when  open  itslnftruments.  This  Gar- 
den reprefents  the  fame  thing,  by  thefe  Statues  without 
Arms,  which  are  at  the  corners  of  each  Walk,  like  thofe 
in  the  Walks  at  Rome ;  nor  are  there  any*  better  Guards 

than 
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than  thefe  ;  for  they  have  eyes  to  watch  the  Flowers,  but 
want  Arms  to  gather  them  ;  if  all  Minifters  were  like  thefe 
Statues,  the  Exchequer  would  be  more  fecure,  and  Nati- 
ons better  governed,  efpecially  Commonwealths,  whole  Re- 
venues are  looked  upon  as  common,  every  Magiftrate  be- 
lieving it  no  Crime  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  them ; 
one  accufes  t'other  to  excufe  hiraielf,  and  all  wink  at  one 
another,  and  this  Vice  being  like  Fire,  which  with  the 
fame  matter  that  fliould  quench  it  is  nouriihed  and  burns 
fierce  (1),  fo  they  the  more  they  get,  the  more  they  de- 
lire (2),  and  Avarice  once  glutted  with  the  publick  Trea- 
iure,  then  Attacks  private  perfons,  whence   they  wholly 
confound  the  principal  end  of  Society  which  is  common 
Perfervation.  Where  Avarice  reigns,  Peace  and  Quiet  is  ba- 
niihed  ;  all  things  are  in  difordef  and  confuiion  ;  nothing 
but  Jars,  Seditions  and  Civil  Wars,  the  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment are  changed,  and  Empires  run  to  Ruine,  ás   moft 
have  been  loft  upon  this  account.    Avarice  drove  the  P¿¿- 
nicians  out  of  Spain  * ,  that  made  the  Oracle  of  dpollo  fore- 
tell the  downfall  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Sparta,    God 
warned  Mofes  to  choofe  perfons  into  places  of  Truft  who 
hated  Covetoufnefs  {%).    'Tis  imponible  that  State  mould 
be  governed  well  vvhofe  Minifters  are  covetous ;  for  how  cari 
he  who  Plunders  every  Body  rightly   adminifter  Juftice  ? 
How  will  he  procure  Plenty,  whefe  whole  Gain  is  ftarving 
ethers?  How  can  he  love  the  Kingdom,  who  thinks  of  no- 
think  but  robbing  on?t?  How   can  he  whofe  mind  runs 
upon  nothing  but  filling  his  Chefis,  mind  Affairs  of  State? 
How  will  he  indeavour  to  merit  Rewards,  who  is  his  own 
Pay- Mailer?  Nothing  fucceeds  well  when  Self  intereft  ma- 
nages.   For  Jntereft  is  preferr'd  before  Duty  or  Honour.. 
Nothing  great  or  glorious  is  enterpriz'd  without  a  deiire  of 
.Glory,  which  a  mean3abje¿t,  covetous  Spirit  has  no  value  for. 
There  is  fcarce  any  Crime  but  proceeds  from  Avarice  c: 
Ambition  (4).  Nothing  makes  Rebels  ibener  than  the  fraud 

(0  Ecclef.  ?.  9.    (1)    Ecdef.  j^.  9-  *  Man  Hill.  Hifp.  (3)  ExcJ. 
z\.   (*)  VUraqin  eorum  <p(£  famines  in'yjji? fjciunt,  Per  tfméirtmnft 
&  Avafix  mtttuntur.  Anllor.  3.  Po!.  cap.  7 
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and  corruption  of  the  Minifters.  They  are  firft  moved  by 
their  particular  Damages,  then  by  the  common  Injuftice, 
then  by  Envy  againft  thofe  who  commit  it,  and  fo  by 
Hatred  to  the  Prince  that  fuffers  it ;  if  be  knows  it  not,  they 
accufe  him  of  Incapacity  ;  if  he  tolerates  it,  they  fay  he's 
remifs  and  negligent;  if  he  permits  it,  he's  an  Accomplice; 
if  he  wiihes  it  to  the  end,  that  the  Authors  being  glutted 
like  Spunges,  he  may  take  occafion  to  fqueeze  'em  after- 
wards, he  is  a  Tyrant.  O  unhappy  Prince  and  State, 
wherein  the  Minifters  don't  thrive  but  by  their  Ruine.  Nor 
would  I  have  Minifters  fo  nice,  as  to  refufe  all  Prefents  in 
general ;  'tis  incivility  to  receive  none  5  many,  Sordidfieisj 
all,  Covetoufnefs. 

Avarice  in  Princes  is  the  ruin  of  States  (5),  for  the 
people  can't  bear  to  fee  their  Eftates  in  danger,  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  they  choofe  to  préferve 'em ;  fo  that 
feeing  this  pretended  Defender  of  his  Countrey,  the  firft 
that  Arms  himfelf  againft  it ,  they  ftreight  look  out  for  ano- 
ther :  In  ihort,  what  can  a  Subject  hope  for  from  a  cove- 
tous Prince?  For  this  Vice  even  Children  hate  their  Pa- 
rents. Where  there  is  noProfpeft  of  Intereft,  there  is  no 
Love  nor  Obedience  ;  that  Government  isTyrannick  which 
refpe&s  Self  intereft,  more  than  thepublick  Good.  KingAl- 
pbonfc  the  Wife,  for  this  Reafon  faid :  "  That  a  King  ought 
"  not  to  covet  abundance  of  Riches  only  to  fill  hisTreafury, 
"  and  not  do  good  with  them  ;  for  'tis  imponible  but  he 
"  who  does  fo,  muft  ufe  indirect  means  to  gain  'em,  which 
"  is  beneath  the  Dignity  of  a  Prince  *  \  the  Holy  Writ  com- 
pares a  covetousPrince  who  un  juftly  ufurps  hisSubjeftsEftates 
to  a  roaring  Lyon,  and  a  hungry  Bear  (6),  and  his  Actions 
to  a  Spiders  Web  which  periihes  with  it,  or  to  a  Vineyard- 
Keeper's  Arbour,  which  lafts  but  a  little  while  (7);  that 
which  is  ill  got  is  foon  fpent  How  like  Spiders  are  fome 
Princes,  who  fpin  their  Web  from  their  own  Bowels,  gri- 
ping and  draining  their  Subje&s  to  make  their  own  fortune 
from  the  Rock,  and  weave  Nets  which  foon  break  and  de- 
ceive their  hopes  (8). 

(5;  Prov.254.¥L4.tic.3.p.2.C(5)Prov.28.i5.f 7)Job  27.18.(8  JJob 8.f 4. 
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There  are  feveral  Remedies  againft  this  Vice,  the  beft 
are  thofe  which  prevent  it ;  for  if  once  Nature  is  tainted 
with  it,  'tis  very  Difficultly  cured ;  'tis  our  laft  fhift.  If 
Princes  are  naturally  Lovers  of  Money,  they  mould  be  kepc 
from  feeing  or  feeling  it,  as  much  as  poiuble,  for  Avarice 
like  Love  enters  at  the  Eyes,  and  'tis  more  eaile  to  order  a 
Payment  than  to  make  it  ones  felf.  The  Miniiters  of  the 
Treafury  too  ihould  be  generous,  2nd  not  prompt  the  Prince 
to  enrich  himfelf  by  fordid  and  unworthy  Methods  ;  to  pre- 
vent alfo  Avarice  in  the  Minilkrs,  Care  iliould  be  taken 
that  Offices  and  Places  be  not  bought  and  fold,  as  the  Em- 
perour  Commodus  obferv'd,for  he  who  buys  'tm  fells  Jem 
too;  this  the  Eraperour  Severm  knew,  as  alfo  L<?n?/i  XII. 
of  France^  who  uied  this  Remedy  ,  but  has  been  fince 
ill  obferv'd  by  his  SuccefTburs.  It  feems  to  be  the 
Law  of  Nations,  that  a  Province,  the  Command  of  which 
is  bought,  ihould  be  plundered,  and  that  Judgment  ihould 
be  given  to  the  higheft  bidder  at  the  Court  of  Juftice, 
which  is  not  to  be  approached  but  by  Golden  fteps  '9 ). 
Cavile  to  this  Day  finds  the  misfortune  of  thefe  Methods 
in  the  Governments  of  their  Cities,  becaufe  they  are  all 
fold,  againft  a  Statute  made  by  common  Confent,  in  the 
time  of  Bon  John  II.  that  they  ihould  be  for  Life,  and 
given  to  none  but  whom  the  Kings  ihould  nominate. 

Tis  neceffary  beiides  to  fettle  a  competent  Salary  upon 
each  Office,  fuch  as  the  incumbent  may  live  handfomely 
upon  ;  this  was  the  Method  of  Don  AlonfolX  giving  fuf- 
ficient  Salaries  to  his  Judges,  and  feverely  puniihing  thofe 
whom  he  found  guilty  of  Bribery.  The  fame  was  pra- 
¿tis'd  by  their  Catholick  Majefties,  Ferdinand  and  lfabella, 
who  reduced  Lawyers  Fees  to  a  certainty  *. 

Magiftrates  ihould  not  be  furTer'd  toTraffick  or  Merchan- 
dize (10;,  for  they'll  never  give  good  Counfei,  which  they 

(9)  Provincias  fpoliariy  Ó*  nummarium  tribunal  %  audita  atrinque  li- 
citations,  alteri  addict  non  mirum  quando  ya*  emerit  venderé  gentium 
jus  eft.  Sen.  lib.  I.  c.  9.  de  ben.  *  Mar.  Hid.  Hifp.  (10)  Sed  caput  eft 
in  omni  Rep.  ut  ¡egibut,  Ó*  omni  Mia  rat  ¿one  provifnm  ¡it,  nc  qut  facul- 
tas quaftus  faciendi  Magiftratikns  riling tatur.  Ariil.  Pol.  5.   c.  8. 
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fee  is  againft  their  Gain.  Befides  the  people  is  better  fatis- 
fied  with  the  Honour  and  Preferment  which  are  conferr'd 
on  others, provided  they  have  the  Gain  and  Profit, but  they 
are  incensed  and  apt  to  rebel  when  they  fee  themfelves  rob'd 
of  both  (u).  And  to  this  Gaufe  the  Feuds  between  the 
Nobility  and  Commonalty  of  Genoua  may  be  attributed. 
Offices  ought  not  to  be  given  to  poor  and  needy  Perfons,  for 
their  Poverty  expofes  'em  too  much  to  Corruption  and  Bri- 
bery. In  an  Ele&ion  in  the  Roman  Senate  for  a  Governour 
of  Spain,  the  Difpute  lay  between  Sulpicius  Galbaand  Aure- 
Uus  Cotta,  Scipio  being  asked  his  Opinion  reply 'd,  He  lik'd 
neither,  one  for  having  nothings  and  ¿other  for  that  he  bad 
never  enough. 

The  Athenians  always  Elected  rich  Magifirates,  and  ArU 
ftotle  gives  this  Rea  fon  for  it,  that  'tis  irhpofiible  for  a  poor 
one  to  govern  juñiy  or  peaceably  (12.)'?  ,'Tis  true,  in  Spain 
we  have  had  feveral  able  States- men,  who  came  poor  into 
Office  and  went  poor  out. 

Minifters  who  have  a  great  Family  are  very  burthen- 
fome  to  their  Provinces ;  for  though  they  are  Men  of  In- 
tegrity themklves,  yet  their  Retinue  mayn't  be  fo,  the  Ro- 
man Senate  for  this  Reafon  would  not  fuffer  them  to  carry 
their  Wives  into  their  Governments  (1;);  and  the  Kings 
of  terfia  generally  prefer'd  Eunuchs  to  the  greateit  places  of 
Truft  (.J4J,  becaufe  being  free  from  the  trouble  of  Wives, 
and  Cares  of  providing,  for  Children,  they  might  be  mere 
careful  of,  and  lefs  chargeable  to  the  Publick.  Thofe  who 
aré  too  much  addi&ed  to  Self-intereft,  and  a  defire  of  rai- 
iing  their  Fortunes,  are  very  dangerous  in  publick  Offices. 
For  though  fame  do  drive  to  raife  themfelves  by  Merit  and 
Renown,  yet  they  generally  think  it  the  fureft  way  to  do  it 
by  Riches,  without  waiting  Rewards  and  Gratuities  from 
the  Prince,  who  is  ufually  moft  fparing  to  him,  who  de- 
ferves  moil.     Lucidlus  the  Confuí  whom  Want  made  cove- 

(tr)  Tunc  utrumqüe  ei  molefium  eft,  quod  nsc  honorum  fxrticeps  (it  ? 
&  quod  hqusftibus  fukmoveatur.  Ibid.  (12,)  Qua/t  impJfibiU  fit,  qui 
ggenas  exiftat,  eum  heve  Magifiratum  gerere,  a  at  quietem  optare.  Arift. 
Pol.  a.  c.  $.  (13)  Hand  emnt  fruftra  placltum  dim,  ne  famim  in  So- 
cios aut  gentes  externas  trahermur.  Tac.  3 .  ánn.  ( f  $)  Heft .  1 .  11. 

tous 
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tous,  and  Avarice  cruel,  brought  an  unjuft  War  upon  Spain 
only  to  enrich  himfelf. 

Refidents  in  Courts  after  Imployments  are  over,  is  a  very 
effe&ual  Remedy,  becaufeof  the  fear  not  only  of  lofing  this 
ill  gotten  Wealth,  but  alfo  of  PuniQiment,  in  the  Severity 
of  which  there  ihould  be  no  Favour,  nor  ihould  it  be 
bought  off  by  refounding  ;  as  Sergius  Galbo,  the  Pretor  did 
at  Rome,  when  he  was  accufed  of  Treachery  to  the  Portu- 
guese. If  all  the  Chairs  of  Juftice  were  cover'd  with  the 
Skins  of  corrupt  Judges,  as  Cambyfes  King*  of  Per  fia  ordered, 
and  fince  him  Roger  of  Sicily,  certainly  Juftice  and  Integra 
ty  would  be  more  ftri&ly  obferved. 

EMBLEM  LIV. 


L 


IBERTY  is  natural  to  Men;  obedience   forced; 
that  is  Arbitrary,  this  guided  by  Reafon,  thefe  are 
Contraries,  and  Continually  jarring  againft  one  ano- 
C  a  ther ; 
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ther  ;  whence  proceed  Rebellions  and  Treafons  againft  the 
Prince,  and  as  no  Government  can  confift  ,  unlefs  fome 
commanded  and  others  obeyed  (i);  every  one  would 
be  Head,  and  depend  on  none  but  himfelf,  which  being  im- 
poffible,  he  imagines  his  Liberty  confifis  in  changing  the 
form  of  Government:  and  this  is  the  greateft  misfortune 
that  can  befall  States,  and  is  often  the  chief  Caufe  of  their 
Ruine,  wherefore  His  highly  ncceflary  to  ufe  fuch  methods, 
as  that  this  Luft  after  Liberty,  and  this  humane  Ambition 
being  removed  'far  from  the  immediate  Adminiftration, 
fhould  be  kept  under  by  reafon,  and  the  force  of  Govern- 
ment; fo  that  this  fupream  Authority  which  is  the  Princes 
Property  fhould  be  granted  to  none  elfe,  for  he  expofes 
Loyalty  to  evident  Danger ;  who  grants  any  one  a  Power  too 
abfolute.  The  Royal  Crown  put  upon  a  Subjects  Head,  tho* 
but  in  jeft?  will  make  him  proud  and  think  himfelf  above 
what  he  is.The  mind  of  a  Subjed  ihould  not  experience  this 
Royal  Grandeur  and  Glory  of  reigning,  for  afterwards  abu- 
fing  it  he  ufurps  it;  ^and  that  it 'mayn't  return  to  him  from 
whom  heéad  it,  he  Plots  and  contrives  his  Ruine  ;  the  Di- 
vine Writ  in  one  Chapter  gives  us  Examples  of  Kings  put 
to  Death  by  .the  hands  of  their  Subjects,  for  having  railed 
them  too' high.  Solomon  for  all  his  Wifcjom  fell  inro  this 
misfortune  and  ran  the  fame  Rifque,  for  having  made  Jero- 
boam Prefident  of  all  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Houfe  ofjofepb  (2 ,), 
and  we  read  thathe  had  the  Impudence  to  lift  up  his  hand 
againft  his  King  (;).  Let  Princes  then  tike  it  for  a  Maxim 
of  State,  yndt  to  promote  one  toa  much  above  others,  or 
if  they  are  oblig'd  to  it,  let  it  not  be  ope  but  feveral,  that 
they  may  Balance  one  another, and^mutually  keep  each  other 
in  their  Devoirvby  a  reciprocal  Examination  of  one  anothers 
Ad  ions,  and  Deiigns  (4).  The  Emperour  Ferdinand  II. 
did  not  fufficiently  obferve  this  piece  of  Policy,  when  he 


(1)  Natura?»  aunts  wceffarias  res,  eafdem  falutares  human»  generi 
tomparajfz,  ut  alii  cum  imperio  effent,  ah  i  ei  fubjicerentur,  nihil  que  quod 
c'ttra  hac,  nee  mínimo  quidem  queat  ¡patio  perdurare.  Dipn.  lib.  14. 
(2)  1  Kin.  11.  28.  (7)  1  Kin.  11.  a(>.  (4)  Eft  antem  omnis  Monarchic 
cant io  communis,  neminem  faceré  nimis  magnum,  aut  certe  plufquam  mum 
facet -e  :  tpfi  enim  inter  fe}  quid  qitifyue  agat  obfervwit.  i\rift.$.  Pol.  en. 

gave 
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gave  the  abfolute  Command  of  his  Armies,  and  Provinces 
to  the  Duke  of  Fridland,  whence  fprang  fa  many  misfor- 
tunes, and  amongft  the  reft  the  lofs  of  that  great  Man 
which  was  meerly  the  effett  of  too  much  Power.  Let  not 
Prkces  be  deceived  by  the  Example  of  Pharaoh,  who  com- 
mitted all  his  Power  into  the  hands  of  Jofeph,  who  pre- 
ferv'd  his  Kingdom  (5) ;  for  Jofeph  was  the  Emblem  of 
Chrift,  and  there  are  very  few  Jofeph's  to  be  found  now 
adays.  Each  would  depend  upon  himfelf,  and  not  upon 
the  Body;  which  this  prefent  Emblem  reprefents,  by  a 
Branch  encircled  with  a  wicker  Basket  filled  with  Earth, 
fuch  as  Gardiners  uie,  where  it  by  degrees  takes  root,  and* 
fo  being  cut  off  infenfibly,  becomes  a  Tree  independant  of 
the  Stock,  without  the  leaft  refpecl:  to  its  Greatnefs.  This 
Example  (hews  the  Danger  in  making  Governments  of  Pro- 
vinces perpetual,  for  Ambition  having  once  taken  roott 
claims  'em  as  its  Property,  he  who  is  fo  accuftom'd  to  com- 
mand, will  afterwards  fcarce  be  brought  to  obey.  France 
(hews  us  many  Examples  of  this  written  in  its  own  Blood. 
Even  God's  Minifters  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  liable 
to  flip  (6),  the  Perpetuity  of  great  Offices  is  an  Alienati- 
on from  the  Crown  ;  the  Scepter  will  be  ufelefs  and  of  no 
force,  and  will  ftand  in  awe  of  that  very  Power  it  has  been 
fo  prodigal  of:  Liberality  will  want  a  Dowry,  and  Vertue 
a  Reward.  The  Minifter  becomes  a  Tyrant  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  he  is  fure  of  for  Life  ;  that  Prince  whom  he 
fees  preferves  his  Authority,  he  refpecls  ashisMafter,  but 
him  who  does  not  he  defpifes,  and  at  hft  rebells  againft  him. 
Therefore  Julius  Cafar  limited  the  Pretorihip  to  one  Year, 
and  the  Confulihip  to  two. 

And  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  advifed  his  Son  Philip  IL 
not  to  continue  Minifters  in  Office  too  long,  efpecially  ¡q 
places  Military,  to  give  the  greateft  to  perions  of  mean 
Fortune,  and  EmbaíTv's  to  the  rich,  thereby  to  weaken  'em. 
The  Bravery  of  the  great  Captain  in  Italy,  made  King  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholick  fufpedt  him,  fo  that  he  recall'd  him, 
and  if  he  did   not  then  wholly  miftruft  him,  at  leaft  he 

($)  Gen.  41.  40.  (<5)  Job  4. 1?. 

would 
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would  no  longer  hazard  his  Loyalty,  by  the  Continuation 
of  the  Vice-Rpyihip  of  Naples.    And  though  that  great 
Politician  Tiberius  continued  Minifters  in  Pofts  all  their 
Life-time,  but  this  was  upon  fuch  Tyrannick  Confutati- 
ons, as  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  Thoughts  of  a  prudent 
and  juft  Prince  (7 ).  Princes  ought  therefore  to  take  advice 
from  Nature,  the  Miftrefs  of  true  Politicks ;  who  does  not 
allow  its  Celeftial  Minifters  of  light  a  perpetual  Authority, 
and  Government  of  the  World,  but  certain  fixt  Seafons,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  Motion  and  Reigns  of  the  Planets,  that 
thsy  mayn't  lofe  the  right  of  difpofing  of  'em,  and  to  pre- 
vent, the  ufurping  her  Authority  and  Power  ;  befides  (he 
confiders,  that  the  Earth  would  be  ruined,  if  it  ihould  al- 
ways be  governed  by  the  Melancholy  of  Saturn,  or  the  heat 
and  fury  of  Mars,  or  the  feverity  of  Jupiter,  or  the  fub- 
tilty  of  Mercury,  or  the  levity  of  Venus%  or  the  inconftan- 
cy  of  the  Moon. 

In  removals  of  this  Nature  great  Care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  Minifters  ihould  not  take  it  to  be  a  flur  upon  their 
Reputation,  to  be  removed  from  greater  to  lefler  Places, 
for  íince  there  are  not  many,  that  Minifters  would  be  óf 
no  ufe,  who  when  he  has  been  employed  in  the  higheit, 
would  refufe  to  Officiate  in  lower  Places ;  and  though  Rea- 
fon  requires  that  Rewards  ihould  be  equal  to  Deferts ;  yet 
in  this  Point  the  Subjects  reafon  ihould  be  guided  by  the 
Princes  intereft,  when  his  Service,  or  the  publick  Advan- 
tage is  in  the  Cafe  ;  [not  that  he  ought  to  be  put  into  any 
inferior  Poft,  out  of  Contempt  or  Difgrace]  for  fo  the  im- 
portance of  the  Negotiation  makes  amends  for  the  meannefs 
of  the  Office. 

If  any  Offices  may  be  continued  long,they  are  Embaffies ; 
for  their  Bufineis  is  only  to  intercede,  not  Command  ;  not 
to  give  Orders,  but  to  negotiate ;  at  their  Departure  all 
Acquaintance  with  their  native  Countrey  dies,   and  alfe 
Intimacy  with  the  prince  with  whom  they  negotiate  an<f 


(7)  Id  mortm  Tiber  i  i  fuit,  continuare  Jmperia,  ac  pier  of q\  ad  finetft 
*vit&  in  eifdem  wmltibut,  aut  Jnrijdiifionibiis  habere.  Tac.  5,   ann. 
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his  Minifters  ceaíé.     Forts  and  Garrifons,  which  arc  as  it 
were  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,  ihould  be  at  the  imme- 
diate Power  and  Difpofal  of  the  Prince  ;  King  Sancho  was 
ill  advifed,  when  by  reafon  of  the  Minority  of  his  Son  Don 
Alonfo  III.  he  order'd  thofe  of  the  Nobility,  who  were  Go- 
vernours  of  Cities  to  remain  till  his  Son  was  fifteen  years 
old,  which  occaficmed  many  grievous  Calamities  to  that 
Kingdom.    As  for  other  Offices  let  'em  be  but  for  a  time, 
for  their  too  long  continuance  makes  the  Minifters  proud, 
and  endangers  their  Loyalty  :  This  Tiberius  knew  though 
he  did  not  praftife  (8).  Vertue  is  tired   by  Induftry  and 
Expectation;  yet  ihould  not  Offices  be  of  too  ihort  conti- 
nuance, fo  as  the  Minifter  can  reap  no  benefit  or  experience 
in  'em,  or  fo  as  to  make  him  too  ravenous  like  Hawks  in 
Norway ,  becaufe  of  the  ihortnefs  of  the  day  ;  but  in  trou- 
blefome  and  dangerous  times,  publick  Offices  and  places  of 
Truft  ought  to  be  continued  longer,  leaft  they  ihould  upon 
removal  be  conferid  upon  raw,  unexperienced  Perfons.  So 
Augufim  did  upon  the  defeat  of  guinúHas  Farm.     But  this 
Do&rine  of  Minifters  being  continued  in  Offices  but  for  a 
time,  muft  not  be  underftood  of  thofe  fupream  Offices  of 
the  Princes  Couniel,  or  of  Juftice.    But  on  the  contrary, 
they  ought  to  be  fixt  and  continued,  becaufe  of  the  advan- 
tage of  their  Experience  and  Knowledge  of  Affairs  depending. 
Thefe  kinds  of  Offices  are  in  Governments  like  the  Poles 
in  the  Heavens, about  which  the  lefier  Orbs  move,  fo  that  if 
they  ihould  be  chang'd  or  removed,  the  whole  Univerfe 
would  be  endanger'd  by  the  diforder  of  its  natural  Moti- 
ons.   Solon  knew  this  Inconveniency  in  the  four  hundred 
Senatours,  which  were  yearly  Elefted  by  Lot  at  Athens^ 
and  therefore  he  eítabliíhed  a  Señare  of  Sixty  worthy  Men 
who  were  called  Jreopagites,  and  while  this  continued  the 
Republick  flouriihed.    'lis  moreover  very  dangerous  to 
commit  the  Government  of  Kingdoms  during  the  Minori- 
ty, to  perfons  who  have  any  Pretentions  thereto,  though 


(8)  Superbire  homines  et  i  am  annua  defynatione:  quid  Ji-  homrem  per 
quinquennium  agitent  ?  Tac.  2.   ann. 

never 
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never  fo  unjuft;  lb  it  fell  out  in  Arragon,  by  the  Impru- 
dence of  thofe  who  committed  the  Government  to 
Sancho  Duke  of  Ron]]illony  until  King  James  I.  came  to 
age.  Thofe  Perfons  who  have  no  manner  of  Preten- 
tion to  the  Crown,  either  by  Birth,  or  any  other  Caufe, 
often  thirft  after  it ;  how  much  more  then  thofe,  who  in 
Pictures  and  Images  fee  their  Anceftours  brows  incircled 
with  it  ? 

This  Age  as  well  as  the  pafs'd  gives  us  many  deplorable 
Examples  of  Relations,  who  have  treacherouily  ufurped 
Kingdoms  which  they  were  entrufted  with.  Thofe  of  the 
Royal  Blood  are  more  prone  to  Tyranny,  in  that  they  never 
want  means  to  accompliih  their  Defigns.  Few  can  be  per- 
fwad'd  of  the  Juftice  of  that  Law,  which  prefers  Birth  to 
Vertue ;  and  every  one  thinks  he  better  deferves  a  Crown , 
than  another,  and  if  this  Reafon  ihould  be  of  force  in  any 
one,  he  is  in  danger  from  his  Favourites,  who  hoping  to 
participate  of  his  Grandeur,  ftrive  to  procure  it  by  violent 
means,  and  to  raife  Jealouiies  amongft  his  Relations.  If 
King  Philip  had  any  Jealouiie  of  Don  John  of  Anuria  they 
flow'd  from  this  Spring.  A  glorious  Example  of  this  Policy 
we  find  in  the  Infant  Ferdinand  refuiing  the  Crown,  which 
was  the  Right  of  hisNephewZtof/jf^»  II.  by  which  generous 
Recufance  of  that  Crown  on  Earth  he  merited  many  more 
in  Heaven.  The  generous  Loyalty  which  the  Infants  of 
that  Name  have  paid  the  Kings  of  their  Race,  is  of  an  an. 
cient  Date.  Nor  do  we  find  lefs  in  this  prefent  Infant  to- 
wards the  prefent  King,  whofe  Refpeft  and  Obedience  is 
more  like  that  of  a  Subjeft  than  of  a  Brother.  The  hea- 
venly Spheres  pay  not  a  more  ready  Obedience  to  the  firft 
mover,  than  his  Highnefs  does  to  his  Majeftys  Will.  O 
truly  Noble  Prince,  whofe  glorious  Birth,  though  the  great- 
eft  in  the  World,  is  yet  the  leaft  of  his  Excellencies,  the 
Effect  of  Divine  Providence,  that  in  a  time  of  fuch  trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  Wars^which  ftrain'd  the  very  Axle-tree 
and  Poles  of  the  Government,  to  raife  us  up  an  Atlas  to 
fupport  it  bj  his  Valour,  Conduit  and  Prudence. 

E  M- 
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ARISTOTLE  the  better  to  inftruS  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  the  Qualities  of  Counfellours  com- 
pared them  to  Eyes ;  which  companion  Don.  A- 
lonfo  the  Wife  makes  ufe  of  in  his  Books  of  Laws.  Nor  is 
this  thought  new,  for  the  Kings  of  Perfta  and  Babylon  caliM 
'em  their  Eyes,  their  Ears  and  their  Hands,  according  to 
the  Offices  in  which  they  officiated  :  The  feven  Spirits 
God's  Minifters  fent  all  over  the  Earth,  were  the  Eyes  of 
a  Lamb  without  fpot  or  blemiih  CO-  A  Prince  who  ought 
to  fee  and  comprehend  fo  many  Affairs,  ihould  be  all  Eyes 
and  all  Ears  (i),  and  becaufe  he  can't  be  fo,  he  muft  make 
ufe  of  the  Eyes  and  Ears  of  other.    Whence  there  is  no 


(i)  Apoc.  5.  6;  (2)  Superior  debit   ejfe  totus  mem ,  &  tot  us  oculut. 
S.  Antioc  Horn.  5. 

Prince, 
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Prince,  though  never  fo  prudent  and  intelligent,  but  has 
occafion  for  Minifters,  and  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  his  Eyes, 
Ears  and  Hands  (%).  This  is  not  of  fmall  advantage  to  him, 
if  he  knows  how  to  make  a  right  ufe  on't ,  for  by  this 
means  he  fees  with  every  Body's  eyes,  hears  with  their  Ears, 
and  takes  advife  from  them  all  (4).  The  «¿Egyptians  meant 
this  by  the  Eye  which  they  placed  upon  their  Scepter, 
for  Counfels  are  theEyes  by  which  we  infpeft  Futurity  (5;. 
This  Jeremiah  feem'd  to  allude  to,  when  he  faid,  Virgam 
vigilantem  ego  video  (6 J.  For  this  Reafon,  in  this  prefent 
Emblem  you  fee  a  Scepter  full  of  Eyes,  to  give  the  Prince 
tounderftand,  that  he  ought  to  infpeft  all  Affairs  of  the 
Government  by  his  Minifters ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wonder'd  at, 
that  we  place  the  Minifters  in  the  Scepter ,  for  formerly 
their  Names  were  engraven  on  the  Crowns  of  the  Ernpe- 
rours  and  Kings  of  Spain,  nor  without  Reafon,  for  they 
Ihine  brighter  than  the  Diadems  themfel ves. 

This  Emblem  of  Eyes  fufficiently  ihews  the  Qualifications, 
that  a  Minifter  ought  to  be  endued  with.  For  as  theSight 
extends  to  all  things  far  and  near,  fo  ihould  the  active  Spirit 
of  the  Counfellour  infpeft  all  things  preient,paft  and  future, 
that  he  may  make  a  right  Judgment  of  things,  and  give 
a  true  Opinion  of  all  Affairs,  which  can't  be  done  without 
much  Reading ,  great  Experience ,  and  a  continual  Com- 
merce with  foreign  Countries :  For  if  the  Counfellours 
ben't  perfe&ly  verfed  in  the  Princes  Nature,  and  the  Man- 
ners and  Genius  of  the  people,  they'll  ruine  both  themfelves 
and  the  Government  (7).  And  to  know  this  requires  ufe  5  for 
the  Eyes  don't  know  things  which  they  have  never  feen  ;  he 
who  has  had  Experience  and  Knowledge  of  things,  will  rea- 
dily find  Expedients  and  Remedies  (8  > 


- — _ 


(3)  Nam  principe*  ac  Reges  nunc  ¿¡¡toque  multos  (¡bi  oculte,  multas  an- 
res,  multas  item  manut  atque  pedes  f admit.  Arid  Pol.  %.  c.  \z  (*)  Has 
enim  r atiene,  &  omnium  oculis  cernet>  &  omnium  auribta  audiet,  &  om- 
nium deniejue  confiliis  in  unum  tendmtibm  confultabit.  Sinef.  ad  Arcad. 
(5)  Con/ilium  ocu/usfuturorum-  Arift.  lib.  6.  de  Regim.  (6)  Jerem;  I; 
ii.  Vid.  Verfion.  Vulgar,  (j)  Morum,  animortwque  Provincia  ni  ft  (int 
gnari  aui  de  ea  cwfxfant,  prdtmt  fe,  &.  P.swfub.  Cicero.  (8)  Ec- 
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There  is  fuch  a  correfpondence  between  the  Eyes  and 
Heart,  that  the  AfFettions  of  the  one  immediately  ftrikes 
the  other,  when  this  is  fad  they  weep,  when  this  glad  they 
fmile  ;  if  the  Counfellour  has  not  a  particular  Efteem  for 
his  Prince*  he  will  take  but  little  care  of  his  Affairs,  and  is 
therefore  very  little  to  be  trufted,  ib  faid  King  Alphonfo  the 
Wife  :  <c  *4That  Councellours  ought  to  be  the  Princes  true 
"  Friends,  otherwife  he  would  be  in  great  Danger,  for 
"  thofe  who  hate  a  Perfon  will  never  advife  him  cordially. 

The  Eye  won't  fuffer  the  Finger  to  touch  its  infide,  but 
upon  its  approach  immediately  fculks  within  the  Lids ; 
how  wife  and  learn'd  foever  the  Minifter  is  in  his  Couniels, 
if  he  is  eafte  and  free  of  his  Secerts,  if  he  fuiFers  his  Finger 
to  probe  his  Heart,  he'll  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  Prin- 
cers  Affairs  than  one  who  underftands  nothing,  Counfels 
are  worth  nothing  when  revealed,  and  there  is  more  danger 
in  good  Refolves  unfeafonably  difcover'd,  than  in  ill  ones 
executed  with  Secrecy ;  let  a  Minifter  therefore  avoid  Dif- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  are  not  entrufted  with  the  fame  Se- 
cret.  Let  him  (hut  his  Heart  againft  thoie  who  would  dive 
into  it :  for  in  difcourfing  of  Affairs  the  Defign  is  eafily 
difcovered,  with  the  Maxims  by  which  the  Prince  governs. 
The  Lips  are   the   windows  of  the  Heart,  the  opening  of 
which  difcovers  all  within. 

The  Eyes  are  fo  pure  and  free  from  Avarice ;  that  they 
won't  admit  the  leaft  Atom,  and  if  by  chance  any  thing, 
though  never  fo  little  gets  in,  it  obftrucls  their  Sight,  or  at 
leaft  makes  them  fee  things  double,  and  different  from  what 
they  are  ;  the  Minifter  who  receives  Prefents  will  be  blind- 
ed with  the  duft  of  them,  fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  diicern 
things  rightly,  but  only  as  Self-intereft  (hall  reprefent  'em. 

Though  the  Eyes  are  two,  yet  they  fee  but  one  and  the 
fame  thing,  they  both  agree  in  the  truth  of  the  Species 
which  they  receive,  and  in  tranfmitting  them  to  the  fence 
by  the  Optick  Nerves  which  are  united,  that  they  mayn't 
enter  feverally  and  deceive  it.  If  the  Minifters  don't  unani- 
moufly  agree  in  adviiing  for  the  beft,  without  being  divided 

*  L.  5.  tit.  9.  p.  2. 

in 
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in  their  Sentiments  by  love  and  hare,  or  any  other  reafon, 
the  Prince  will  be  always  in  doubt  or  confufion,  without 
knowing  which  Counfel  is  beft.    And  this  inconvenience 
falls  out  when  one  Minifter  thinks  he  fees  and  under ftands 
more  than  another,  or  when  he  has  not  Judgment  enough 
to  diftinguiih  which  is  beft  (9).  or  when  he  is  byafs'd  by  his 
own  Paffions  or  defire  of  Revenge.    But  a  Minifter  fliould 
be  free  from  all  thefe,  fo  as  to  have  no  other  Purpofe  or 
Deiign  than  the  Service  of  his  Prince :  lt  Such  a  Minifter 
"  [fays  Jlpbonfo  the  Wife]  is  called   in  Latine    Patrici- 
"  »5,  being  as  it   were  a  Father  to  the  Prince,  which 
u  Title  is  taken  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  natu- 
w  ral  Father,  for  every  Father  is  naturally  inclined  to  ad- 
gt  vife  his  Son  in  all  things  for  his  advantage  and  Honour ; 
u  fo  he  who  governs  the  Prince  by  his  Counfels,  ought  tó 
"  love  him  and  ad  vife  him  with  Sincerity,  preferring  his 
H  Honour  and  Intereft  above  all  things,  not  refpe&ing  the 
u  Love  or  Hatred,  Intereft  or  Prejudice,  that  may  enfuc, 
M  and  all  this  without  Flattery,  not  minding  whether  he  be 
"  good  or  bad  ;  like  a  Father  in  inftru&ing  his  Child  f. 
Nature  has  divided  the  Jurifdi&ion  of  the  Eyes  by  a  Line 
interpose,  not  but  that  they  both  agree  in  Operation,   afc 
lifting  one  another  with  a  Zeal  fo  mutual,  that  if  one  turns 
to  one  fide,  the  t'other  does  fo  too,  that  they  may  have  a 
more  certain  Cognizance  of  things,  neither  regarding  whe- 
ther they  be  within  their  Sphere  of  not,  the  fame  Agree- 
ment is  abfolutely  neceííary  amongft  Minifters,  whofe  Zeal 
íhould  befo  univerfal,  that  they  (hould  not  only  regard 
thofe  things  which  their  Office  obliges  'em  to,  but  aifo  thofc 
that  belong  to  others  5  there  is  no  Member,  but  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  whole  Body,  fends  its  Blood  and  Spirits 
to  the  affiftance  of  that  which  is  out  of  order.    For  a  Mi- 
nifter to  be  an  idle  Spectator  of  anothers  Calamities  (hews 
malice,  envy  and  want  of  refpeft  to  the  Prince.     This  pro- 
ceeds often  from  a  love  of  Self  intereft  and  Glory  ;  or  lead 
he  ihouid  by  afllfting  his  Friend  endanger  his  own  Reputa- 
tion, or  elfe  that  he  may  fiouriih  more  upon  his  Friends 

(p)  Ecdsf  Z.  20  f  L  7.  tit.  1.  p.  4. 
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misfortune.  Such  Minifters  only  ferve  themfelves  not  the 
Prince.  Whence  proceed  Divifions  in  the  State,  Army  and 
Revenue,  by  which  many  good  opportunities  are  loft,  many 
Towns ,  Caftles  and  Provinces  ruined ;  Minifters  ihould 
mutually  communicate  their  Defigns  and  A  ¿lions,  as  the 
Cherubims  did  their  wings  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (to). 
As  ufeful  as  Eyes  are  to  the  Body,  Nature  has  given  it  but 
two,  becaufe  more  would  breed  confufion  and  obftruft  the 
Sufceptioh  of  things :  'Tis  the  teme  in  Counfellours,  for 
when  there  are  too  many,  Confultations  are  retarded,  Se- 
crets revealed,  and  Truth  confounded,  for  their  Votes  aie 
only  counted  not  duly  weighed,  and  the  greater  number 
carries  it ;  and  thence  proceed  generally  all  misfortunes  in 
Common-wealths.  The  multitude  is  always  blind  and 
thoughtlefs ;  and  the  w'rfeft  Senate,  if  compofed  of  too  ma- 
ny, will  have  a  mix'  ure  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  A 
few  Planets  give  more  light  than  many  Stars,  and  the  mul- 
titude thereof  in  the  Via  fjiftea  darken  one  another 
by  the  refra&ion  of  their  own  Light,  fo  that  'tis  darker 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Sky.  Two  great  a 
number  makes  Liberty  fawcy  and  ftubborn,  and  difficult  to 
be  reduced  to  the  Princes  Will  (1 1).  As  it  often  happens 
in  Parliaments  and  general  Aifemblies ;  let  therefore  the 
Prince  have  jtift  fo  many  Minifters  as  are  fufticient  to  govern 
his  State,  carrying  himfelf  indifferently  to  them  all,  nac 
being  ruled  wholly  by  one,  for  he  can't  fee  fo  well  with 
one  as  with  all  ;  thus  Xenophon  fatd  when  qfing  the  fame 
comparifon,  he  called  the  Minifters  of  the  Kings  of  Fer/ia 
their  Eyes  and  Ears  (it);  fuch  a  Minifter  would  úíurp  all 
rhe  Dignity  and  Majefty  of  the  Prince  to  himfelf,  for  that 
the  Prince  i's  oblig'd  to  fee  with  his  Eyes  (13).    Princes 

f  10)  1  Chron.  3.  ii.  (r  1)  Populi  Imperium  juxta  liber  tatem  :  pan- 
corum  Dominatio  Regie  libidini  proprior  eft.  Tac.  6.  arm".  (12J  Hine 
faftum  eft,  ut  vxlgo  jafíarunt  Perfafum  Regem  multos  habere  cculor,  au- 
refque  multas  :  quod  (t  quit  putet  unum  oculutn  expetendum  Rcgi,  eum 
egregie  fa/li  certüm  eft,  unu¿  enim  &  paucs  widen?,  ¿y  pane  a  audtat ; 
Xenoph.  lib.  4.  Cyri  (13)  Er  Majefta-s  qui  qmdem  imp artuw  habere  a~ 
pud  Mini (Irum  filif ;  Regty  atst  Principi  <¡rb:¡m  poten;-*  tnmüi  rtlrttjpri* 
tur  Pluurch. 
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are  generally  fo  taken  with  fome  one  Minifter,  that  with 
him  they  negotiate  all  manner  of  Affairs,  though  he  be  ne. 
ver  fo  great  a  Stranger  to  them  ;  hence  proceed  fo  many  Er- 
rours  in  their  Reiblutions,  for  neither  can  Men  of  Learn- 
ing give  proper  advife  in  Military  Affairs,  nor  Souldiers  in 
thofe  which  relate  to  Peace  ;  upon  which  Confideration  the 
Emperour  Severn  advifed  with  every  one  in  thofe  matters 
which  particularly  belonged  to  them  (14J. 

By  all  thefe  Qualities  of  the  Eyes  the  Body  is  governed, 
without/em  it  can't  move  one  ftep  fecurely  ;  'twill  be  the 
fame  in  theGovernment  which  wants  goodMinifters. Without 
thGk  Eyes  the  Scepter  would  be  blind, for  there  is  no  Prince 
fo  wife  as  to  be  able  to  decide  all  Affairs  himfelf :  "  t  Since 
4<  Royalty  [Tays  K.  Alpbonfui]  admits  of  no  Companion, nor 
4C  has  occafion  for  any,  ?tis  neceifary  for  the  Prince  to  have 
i€  about  him  Perfons  of  integrity  and  Wifdcm,who  may  up- 
■*'  on  all  Emergencies  advife  and  aifift  him.  But  if  any 
Prince  imagines  his  own  Eyes  fo  good  as  to  believe  he  can 
fee  all  things  without  the  afliftance  of  others,  he  is  more 
vain  than  prudent,  and  will  (tumble  each  ftep  of  his  Ad- 
miniiiration  (15).  Jojhua  though  he  communicated  with 
God,  and  received  inftruclions  from  him ;  and  particular- 
ly for  the  taking  the  City  Nai9  he  advifed  with  his  old 
Captains  about  it  ( 16).  King  Ajfuerm's  Minifters  never 
departed  from  his  fide,  and  he  maturely  adviied  with  them 
about  all  Affairs,  a  Cuftom  which  Kings  always  obfer- 
ved  (17).  Only  by  Pride  cometh  Contention,  but  with 
the  well  adviied  is  Wiidom  (18.)  Nature  has  qualified  no 
Man  fufficiently  to  manage  a  Government  though  never  íb 
little  by  himfelf,  it  being  imponible  for  one  to  know  fo  much 
as  many  f  19).  And  though  one  quick-fighted  can  fee  fur- 
ther than  many  others,  for  they  are  not  like  numbers 
which  are  multiplyed  by  themfelves,  and  make  one  great 

(»4  )  Unde  fi  a e  jure  tracfaretur,  in  con ftlium fobs  docJos  adhibebat,  fi 
vero  de  re  militan',  milites  veteres,  &  fenes  ac  bene  méritos  Ó"  locorum  pe- 
ritos. Lamp,  in  Vit.  Alex,  f  L.  1.  tic. 9  p.  1.  «(15)  Si  de  Jua  unitté 
fetttentia  omnia  geret,  Juperbam  hunt  jtidicabo,  magis  yuan?  prudent em. 
Livius.  {16.)  Jof.  8.  io.  (17)  Heft.  I.  13.  (18.)  Prov.  13.  »o. 
(1$)  tfemo  film  fait.  Plant, 
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Summ,  it  muft  be  underftood  of  things  at  a  diftance,  not 
ofthofe  in  a  near  Circumference,  for  then  many  Eyesdifco- 
ver  more  than  one  (¿oj,  provided  the  number  be  not  fo  great 
as  to  create  Confufion»;  one  perlón  has  but  one  Argument, 
for  he  can't  have  many  at  the  fame  time,  and  being  fond 
with  that  will  go  no  further.     In  Counfels  the  Piince  hears 
all,  and  following  the  heft  renounces  his  own  Opinion,  and 
perceives  the  Inconveniencies  of  thofc,  which  proceed  from 
Paffion  or  Intercft.     For  this  Reafon  Don  John  II.  of  Ar- 
ragon  writing  to   his  Sons  their  Catholic  k  Msjcfties,  upon 
his  Death  bed,  he  advifed  them  to  do  nothing  without  the 
Counfel  of  vertuous  and  difcreet  Minifters.    ?Tis  necetfary, 
that  thefe  Eyes  of  Minifters  fhould  preceed  each  ftep  of  the 
Adminiftration,and  mark  out  the  way  (21  I  The  Emperour 
Antoninm  Sirnam'd  the  Philofopher  the  wifeft  Prince  of  h  s 
time,  had  for  his  Coiinfellours  Sctevota,  Mutianus,  Ulpia- 
nus  and  Marcelks,  all  perfons  of  e>.quilire  Merit,  and  when 
their  Counfel  feem'd  better  than  his  own,  he  with  eafe 
quitted  it  and  fided  with  them;  pcis  fitter  fays  he,  for  me 
to  follow  the  advice  of  fo  many  worthy  Friends,  than  for 
them  to  follow  mine.   A  wile  Man  hearkeneth  unto  Coun- 
fel ("22).  An  ignorant  Prince  who  will  be  advifed,  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  in  his  Affairs,  than  an  underftanding  one  whode- 
pends  too  much  upon  his  own  Opinions.    Let  net  a  Prince's 
Pride  fuggeftSto  him,  that  he  divides  the  Honour  of  the  Suc- 
cefs,  in  taking  the  advife  of  his  Minifters  ;  for  'tis  as  com- 
mendable to  fuhrnic  himfelf  to  be  advifed  by  ethers,  as  to 
fucceed  in  any  thing  of  his  own  management. 

*  Be  advifed,  O  King,  and'  govern  d  in  your  turn.  This 
taking  advice,  is  a  particular  mark  of  a  Princes  Authori- 
ty ;  lis  the  Inferiours  Duty  to  iive  advice,  and  the  Superi- 
üiirs  to  receive  it.  There  is  nothing  more  becoming  Roy- 
alty, nothing  mote  neceilary  than  Coniultation  and  Execu- 
tion. "  Tis  an  Aít'ion  [faid  King  ^&w/«j  Xl;  in  the 
14  Parliament  of Madr  id j\Konhy  the  Royal  Grandeur,TO  have 
<;  always,  according  to  his  commendable  Cuilom,  worthy 
"  Gounfetlours  about  him, 'and  to  take  advice  of  them  in  all 


(10)  Prov.  II.  I»*(*l)  Prov.  4.  15.  fii)  Prov.  12.  iy.  *  Homer,    i 
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4t  things  ;  for  if  every  private  Man's  Duty   be  to  have 
"  good  Counfellours,  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  up- 
€i  on  a  Prince  ?  Every  Fool  can  give  advice,  but  he  muí! 
be  a  Man  of  Prudence  who  refol ves  well  (23).   And  there 
is  no  Diminution  of  the  Honour  of  a  Prince,  who  knows 
how  to  take  advice  and  make  a  good  Choice:  whatever 
ihall  be  well  Enabled  by  "  theaffiftance  of  your Counfels, 
rt  iaid  the  Emperour  7beodo[m  in  one  of  his  Laws,  will 
"redound    to  the  Honour  of  the  Empire  and  my  own 
*  Glory  (24).  The  Victories  of  Sc ¿pi 0  A \fric anus  proceed- 
ed from  the  Counfels  of  Lalim,  whence  they  faid  in  Rome, 
Lxlius  wrote  the  Play,  and  Sciplo  Afted  it.     iet  did  not 
this  obfeure  the  Luftre  of  his  Glory,  nor  was  the  Honour 
of  Scipio's  Exploits  attributed  to  Lalius,  'tianeceifary  that 
the  Prince  ihould  know  how  to  ACt  the  Play  himfelf,  and 
that  the  Minifter  ihould  not  be  both  Poet  and  Actor  too. 
|or  though  a  Prince's  Miniñers  are  his  Eyes,  yet  he  ihould 
not  be  to  ftark  blind,  as  not  to  fee  at  all  without  them,  for 
this  would  be  to  govern  by  Guefs,  and  he  would  incur  the 
contempt  and  difrefpeft  of  his  Subjects  ;  Lucius  Torcjuatus 
being  chofen  Confuí  the  third  time,  defired  to  be  excufed 
for  the  weaknefs  of  his  Eyes,  faying,  'Twas  a  jhame  that 
the  Government,  and  the  Eflates  of  the  Citizens  flwuld  be 
committed  to  one,  who  muft  be  forced  to  fee  with  other  Mens 
Eyes  ( 2*5).  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic k'us'd  to  fay,  That 
ArnbafTadours  were  a  Prince's  Eyes  ;  but  that  he  would  be 
very  unfortunate  who  ihould  fee  with  no  other:  That  great 
Politician  did  not  wholly  rely  upon  his  Miniñers;  fee  with 
them  indeed  he  did,but  as  we  do  with  Spe&acles,  by  applying 
'em  to  his  own  Eyes.  When  the  Minifters  find  that  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  Affairs  is  wholly  in  their  Power,  they  will 
wreft  it  to  their  own  private  Ends,  and  their  Ambition  in- 
creating  they  divide  into  Factions,  every  one  arrogates  to 


(25)  Prov.  ty.  16.  (24)  Bent  enim  quod  cum  vefiro  cm  filio  fuer  it  or- 
dtnaturn,  id  ad  beatitud  ¡new  nojiri  itnpsrii,  &  adnojlram  Gkriam  redun- 
dare. L.  Humanum.c.  deLeg.  (25)  ir.dignum  efe,  Rempnb  &  for- 
tunas   civium  ei  emmiitt  qui  alisnis  Qculis  uti  crcderetur.  Tir.  Liv. 
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himfelf  that  (liare  of  power  and  authority  .that  the  Pi  ince  thro' 
his  Lazinefsand  Infufficiency  has  granted  him.  All  things  are 
in  diforder  and  confufion  ;  if  the  Minifters  aim  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  Perfpectives,by  which  thePrircedilcoversthe 
Horizon  of  Affairs,  and  takes  thofe  Refolutions  and  Gouníéls 
which  he  likes  beft,  Nature  has  given  him  Eyes,  and  if  God 
governs  his  Heart  (26),  he  directs  alfo  his  Sight,  and  makts 
it  more  clear  and  quick  than  his  Miniikrs.  King  Philip  IL 
retired  fometimes  into  himfelf,  to  meditate  upon  the  Af- 
fairs of  his  Government,  and  after  having  fervently  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  God;  he  reiolv'd  upon  the  firft  method 
that  ofFerM  it  felf,  though  againft  the  Opinion  of  all  his 
Minifters,and  this  generally  fucceeded.  Counfellours  can't 
always  be  at  the  Princes  Elbow,  for  the  ftate  of  Affairs  and 
the  urgency  of  Opportunity  requires  fometimes,  that  their 
Refolutions  be  quick  and  ready  (27J.  Orders  are  not  re- 
fpefted  and  obey  cl,  when  it  appears » hat  he  gives  them  nor, 
but  receives  them  himfelf:  'Tis  a  prefumptuousRaíhneísto 
conclude  all  without  ever  taking  Advice,and  aftupid  Slavery 
to  Act  nothing  without  it.  He  who  Commands  ihould  have 
the  Liberty  of  changing, mending,  and  rejecting  whatever  his 
Minifters  propofe  to  him.  5Tis  fometimes  convenient  to 
hide  from  ^em  certain  Myfteries,and  to  deceive  them,  as  thz 
fame  Pbilip.did  who  differently  reported  to  his  Council  the 
Negotiations  of  his  Ambaffadours,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
draw  ?em  to  his  own  Refolutions,  or  thought  it  convenient 
to  conceal  certain  Circumftanccs  from  them.  A  Council 
of  State  ihould  be  like  a  Cohjfttsr  that  the  Prince  (landing 
upon  its  Shoulders  may  fee  farther  than  it,  The  Thebam 
did  not  delire  Princes  fo  for  elicited,  as  one  may  guefs  by 
the  manner  of  Painting  them  with  their  E'.rs  open,  and 
their  Eyes  (hut,  fignifying  that  they  ought  blindly  to  exe- 
cute all  the  Refolutions  of  the  Senate  :  but  this  was  net  rhe 
Emblem  cf  an  abfolute  Prince,  but  only  of  a  Prince  of  a 
Common-wealth,  whofe  Power  is  fo  circum'cribM  that  'ris 
fufficient  for  him  to  hear,  for  the  Power  oí  feeing  what  is 


(26)  Proy.  11.  j.  (27)  Nan  omnia  can  filia  etmSit  prafentib  straff,*- 
ri ,  ant  occafionum  vekcitas  patitur.  Tac.  r.  Hid. 
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*o  be  done,  it  refer  vol  for  the  Senate.  This  is  nothing 
but  a  dark  ihadow  of  Majefty,  and  an  empty  appearance 
of  Authority.  His  Power  is  nothing  but  a  reflection  of 
that  of  the  Senate,  and  fo  he  has  no  need  of  Eyes,  who 
'can't  go  where  he  plea  fes. 

But  though  'tis  convenient  for  a  Prince  to  preferve  this 
Liberty  in  Counfels,  yet  he  ought  not  to  be  fo  vain  as  for 
fear  of  being  thought  to  want  their  Advice,  to  reject  what- 
ever they  propofe  ;  for  fo  he  would  incur  very  great  Incon- 
veniencies  :  As  Pettus  did  according  to  Tacitm  (28). 

If  'twere  poffible  Kings  ihoul.d  have  Kings  for  their 
jCounfellours,  that  fo  their  Counfels  might  not  deviate  from 
3the  Authority  and  Honour  of  Majefty  ;  a  Prince  fometimes 
does  things  beneath  himfelf  by  the  Iaftigation  of  an  abjeft 
mean  Spirited  Counfellour.  Bat  iince  this  is  impoifible 
they  fhould  chufe  fuchCounfcllours,  as  though  they  are  not 
Princes  by  Birth,  are  io  in  greatnefs  of  Mind  and  Gene- 
rofity. 

In  Spain  there  are  feveral  Councils  inftituted,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Prudence  ;  for  the  Government  of  Kingdoms 
and  Provinces,  and  for  all  the  mod  important  Affairs  of  the 
{Kingdom,  yet  ought  not  all  Care  to  be  rejected,  by  confi- 
dently relying  upon  this  happy  Conititution,  for  no  Go- 
vernment is  fo  íírongly  fenced,  but  that  its  Foundations  in 
£ime  wear  away,  or  are  unfeniibly  undcrmin'd  by  Malice 
pr  Abufe.  Tis  not  fufficient  for  each  (lifting  part  to  be 
well  governed,  it  they  don't  fometimes  all  unite,  to  treat 
as  well  of  themfelves  in  particular,  as  oí  the  whole  Body  in 
general  For  this  Reafon  we  have  in  Convents  or  religious 
prders,  Provincial  and  general  Chapters,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  Councils.  For  the  fame  Reafon  every 
£en  years  there  is  held  at  Madrid  a  General  Council  confining 
of  two  'Counfellours,  of  each  particular  Council,  and  of  two 
Peputjes  of  each  Province,  to  confult  for  the  Prefervation 
pot  only  of  each  part,  but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  For  if 
fheie  Kingdoms  were  not  fo  renewed,  they  would  grow  old 

(28)  I7e  alien  ¿a  tent  entit,  indigcr,:  vidzrstxr,  in  áver  fa  ac deter kr* 
trtnjtfatl  Tacú.  tail. 
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and  at  laddie.  This  Aifembly  will  unite  the  parts  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  make  'em  agree  among  themfelves,  to  the 
mutual  affiftance  of  each  other.  For  this  Reafon  the 
Coancils  of  Toledo  were  aifembled,  where  not  only  Matters 
of  Religion,  but  alfo  thofe  of  State  were  treated  of. 

All  thefe  Qualities  of  Eyes  ought  alfo  to  be  found  in 
Confeifors  to  Princes,  who  are  their  Counfellours,  Judges, 
and  fpiritual  Phyficians :  thefe  Offices  require  Men  of  Ze*al 
and  intire  Affection  for  the  Service  of  God,  and  their  Prince ; 
Perfons  who  have  Sence  to  judge  well,  prudence  to  advife, 
Liberty  to  reprehend,  and  Courage  to  undeceive,  by  fetting 
before  his  Eyes,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  Favour,  the 
Difgúfts  of  his  Subjects,  and  the  Danger  of  his  Kingdom, 
without  fmearing  over  the  craz'd  and  falling  Wall  with 
unterripered  Mortar  (19).    Some  Princes  ufe  ConfeíTcrs 
only  for  Confcience  fake,  others  make  ufe  of  them  as  Coun- 
cellors  of  State  :  I  (hall   not  pretend  to  examine  into  the 
Reafon  of  thefe  two  Methods ;  I  only  fry,  'tis  thought  con- 
venient in  Spain,  to  admit  the  King's  Confeflbr  into  his 
Council,  as  well  to  give  his  affiftance  in  matters  of  Con- 
fcience,  as  alfo  that  being  as  it  were  a  (barer  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Affairs,  he  may  cor  redi:  the  Prince,  if  in  any  thing 
he  is  deficient  in  his  Devoir.    For  fome  know  the  Faults 
that  they  are  guilty  of  as  Men,  but  not  thole  which  they 
commit  as  Princes,  though  thofe  are  greater  which  belong 
to  their  Office  than  thole  which  refpedl:  only  their  perfon. 
No:  only  the  Confeifors  ought  to  aflift  in  Council,  but  al- 
fo Biihops,  or  other  Ecclerla  Packs,  who'  by  their  Autho- 
rity and  Learning  may  be  very  ferviceable,  and  íb  the  two 
Arms,  the  Temporary  and  Spiritualty   will    more  firmly 
unite,  for  the  Defence  and  Prefervation  of  the  Body  of  the 
Government.    The  Gothick  Kings  ufed  to  advife  about  all 
weighty  Affairs ,  with  Prelates  who  were,  to  that  purpoie 
aifembled   in  the  Councils  of  Toledo. 

What  we  have   faid   about   Ccnfeilbrs  fliould   be  un- 
derftood  alfo  of  Preachers ,    who  are   the  Trumpets  of 


(29)  Ezek.  13. 10. 
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Truth  (%o\  the  Interpreters  between  God  and  Men  (;r), 
inwhofe  mouth  God  has  put  his  word  ("32),  the  Prince 
ought  to  carry  himielf  with  great  Circumfpeftion  towards 
ihem,  they  being  the  Channels  by  which  wholefome  or 
poyfonous  Dodirines  are  delivered  to  the  people  ;  the  Mobb 
wholly  depends  upon  ?em  ,  they  being  the  moft  proper  In- 
flruments  either  to  raife  or  appeaíé  them, as  has  been  feen  in 
the  Revolts  of  Catal  nia  andFortugat.  Their  Zeal  for  declaim 
ing  againft  Vice,  often  gives  'em  occafion  to  reflect  upon 
thofe  in  Authority,  which  the  people  eagerly  (wallow,  thro* 
their  natural  Averfion  to  the  Minifters ;  whence  proceeds 
Contempt  of  Authority,  and  the  Peoples  difguft,  which 
is  the  occafion  of  Seditions  and  Tumults ;  efpecially  when 
the  Princes  faults  are  reQe&ed  on,|  'tis  neceflary  therefore, 
that  thefe  Reprimands  ihould  be  general,  without  pointing  at 
períbns  when  the  Scandal  is  not  publick,  or  Holy  Admo- 
nitions^ or  other  Circumftances  have  been  ineffectual.  God 
ib  modeilly  in  the  Apocalypfe  reprehended  the  Biihops, 
that  he  feems  almoft  to  flatter  them  ($%)  ;  Chrift  never  re- 
flected upon  any  perfon  from  the  Pulpit,  his  Reprehenfions 
were  general,  and  if  at  any  time  he  defcended  to  particulars 
*twas  not  as  Preacher,  but  as  King.  That  ihould  by  no 
means  be  heard  from  the  Pulpit,  which  is  diilblute  and  pu- 
,  bifliable  in  the  Streets,  in  which  Zeal  is  often  miftaken,  ei- 
ther becaufe  'tis  extravagant,or  blinded  with  the  Applaufeof 
the  Giddy  Mobb,  which  eagerly  crowds  to  hear  the  Prince 
torMagiftracy  reflefted  upon. 
k1"  ■ ni  ■  ■' ■  -  1 

(%o)  Cry  aloud,  fparenot,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  Trumpet,  if  a. 
58.  i,  (3  r)  For  every  HighPrieft  taken  from  among  Men,  is  ordained 
for  JVien  in  things  appertaining  to  God,  Beb.  $.  1.  (32)  Behold  Í 
fiave  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth,  Jerem.i.  9.  (\{)  I  know  thy 
Works  and  Charity,  and  Service,  and  Faith,  and  thy  Patience,  and 
?hy  Works ;  and  the  laft  ro  be  more  than  the  fírír.  Not,withfhnding 
I'have  a  few  things  agiinft  thee.  Revel.  2.  19. 
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THE  Office  of  a  Secretary  depends  upon  the  under- 
itanding,not  the  Pen  ;  if  it  all  lay  in  neatly  cutting  a 
Letter  Printers  would  be  the  beft  Secretaries.  His 
Duty  is  to  confult,  propofe  and  bring  matters  to  Perfecti- 
on, he  is  the  right  hand  of  the  Princes  Will,  his  Inftru- 
me.nt  of  Government,  the  Finger  by  which  he  points  cut 
his  Refolutions ;  and  as  King  Alpbonfus  fays,  "  The  fecond 
<c  Officer  of  the  Houibold,  at  lealt  of  "thofe  who  are  of 
"  the  Cabinet  ;  for  as  the  Confeííor  is  Mediator  between 
<c  God  and  the  King,  fo  is  the  Secretary  between  the  King 
tc  his  Subje&s  t-  '  Difcreet  and  prudent  Confultations  in 
Councils  will  be  of  fmall  Effect,  if  he  who  fliould  metho- 


t  L  *  tit  c9  p.  2. 
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dize  them  ihould  fall  in  his  part ;  the  Minifters  give  their 
Opinions,  and  the  Prince  declares  his  Sentiments  by  his 
Secretary,  and  a  word  now  and  then  aptly  apply'd,  changes 
the  Face  of  Affairs,  as  in  a  Picture,  a  fmall  ihade  or  a  ftroke 
of  the  Pencil,  either  fpoils  it,  or  gives  more  Life  to  it;  the 
Council  forms  the  Idea   of  the  Building,  the  Secretary 
draws  the  Plan  thereof,  which  STSt  be  irregular,  the  Su- 
per-ftruclure  muft  of  neceflity  be  fo  too,    The  better  to  re- 
prefent  this,  you  fee  in  the  prefent  Emblem  his  Pen  is  a 
pair  of  Compafles,  becaufe  his  Buiinefs  is  not  only  to  write, 
but  alfo  to  meafure  the  Refolves,  and  to  fet  out  fie  times  and 
opportunities  for  the  Execution  of  'em,  that  they  may  nei- 
ther be  too  foon  nor  too  late :  this  Office  is  fo  united  to 
that  of  the  Prince,  that  if  the  trouble  of  Affairs  would  per- 
mit, it  ihould  by  no  means  be  committed  to  another  ,for  if  it 
is  not  apart  of  Majefty,  'tis  atleaft  a  certain  Inflection  of 
it  ;  this  I  believe  Cicero  meant,  when  he  advifed  the  then 
Fro-conful  of  AJk  thus,  "  Let  your  Ring  [which  you  muft 
iC  conftrue  Secretary]  be  not  as  any  other  piece  of  Goods, 
<rbut  asyour  own  felf,  not  a  Minifter  ot  another's  Will, 
"  but  a  Witnefs  of  your  own ;  each  other  Minifter  is  the 
"  Kings  Reprefentative  but  in  one  Office,  but  the  Secretary 
u  in  all  (\).  It  fuffices  others  to  know  what  belongs  to  their 
particular  Places,  but  he  muft  have  a  perfeft  Knowledge, 
a  general  and  particular  Intelligence  of  Practices,  and  Arts, 
as  well  of  Peace  as  War.    If  they  erre  'tis  but  in  fome  one 
particular  ;  but  this  reaches  all  in  general,  yet  fo  privately, 
that  the  mif-carriage  is  imputed  to  the  Council ;  as  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Phyfician  is  to  the  Malignity  of  the  Diftern- 
per  ;  fome  Affairs  may  be  negotiated  with   bad  Minifters, 
hut  not  with  an  ignorant  Secretary.     He  is  the  Stomach,  in 
which  Affairs  are  digefted,  and  if  they  come  thence  crude 
and  ill  concocted,  the  Life  of  the  Government  will  be  fick- 
ly  and  (hort,  caft  your  Eyes  back  upon  Paftimes,  and  you 
will  find  that  never  any  Government  has  been  well  manag'd 

(i)  Sit  annullus  turn,  non  ut  vas  aliquod,  fed  tanquam  ipfe  tu  ;  non 
hlinijler  alien*  voluntatis,  fed  tefijs  tu<$>    Cicer,  Epiil  I.  ad  Quint, 

without 
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without  good  Secretaries.     What  fignifies  the  Princes  care- 
ful Refolves,  if  the  Secretary  knows  not  how  to  apply 
them,  by  judicioufly  confidering,  and  prudently  obferving 
certain  Circumftances  on  which  Affairs  always  depend.     If 
he  wants  Difcretion  and  Judgment,  his  written  Rules  and 
Inftruffcions  are  of  ftnall  ufe,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  Affair 
for  which  you  can  find  an  exa&'Precedent.     For  time  and  0- 
ther  accidents  alter  the  very  Nature  and  Form  of  all  things. 
Apothecaries  have  different  Medicines  prefcribed  by  feve- 
rai  Phyilcians,  for  feveral  Difeafes  ;  but  they'd  be  notori- 
oufiy  miftaken,  if  they  fliould  ignorantly  apply  them  with- 
out a  due  Knowledge  of  the  Cau fes  whence  they  proceed, 
as  alfo  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  fick  Perfon,  the  time,  and 
other  Circumftances ;  which  Experience,  Reaion,  and  Spe- 
culation (hall  dictate.  The  fame.  Affair  fhould  be  differently 
prefcrib'd  to  a  Phlegmatick  and  Cholerick  Minifter,  diffe- 
rently to  a  timorous  and  bold  one.     The  Secretary  ought 
to  inftruct  each  how  he  fhould  behave  himfelf.    What  are 
Secretaries  Offices,  but  certain  Schools  for  the  Education 
of  able  Statefmen  ?  From  what  Practice  and  Experience 
teaches  them,  they  learn  the    true  Art  of   Government. 
There  they  obferve  what  Counfels  have  fucceeded,  whatr 
mif  carried.    From  all  which  appears  the  nectfuty  of  choo- 
fing  fuch  for  Secretaries,  as  are  endu?d  with  good  natural 
parts.    Thofe  great  Minifters  or  Secretaries  of  God,  which; 
we  call  Evangelifts,  were  reprefented  in  the  Apocaljpfe,  by 
four  wing'd  Animals,  full  of  Eyes  borh  within  and  with- 
out, tlgnifying  by  their  Wings,  their  Expedition  and  Exe- 
cution ,  their  Knowledge  of  all  things  by  their  external 
Eyes,  and  their  Contemplation  by  their  internal  ones  (1 ). 
iking  Co  bufie  that  they  never  refted  night  or  day  (3),  fo 
intent  upon  their  Duty  ,  that  their    wings  were  always 
ftretch'd  upwards  (4),  fo  conformed  and  united  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  all  things,  that  they  never  parted  from 
It  (5). 


(i)  Revel  4.  8,  (3)  Ibid,  ft)  Ezek,  r.  u.  (5)  Ezek.  1.  12. 

To 
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To  make  a  good  Choice  of  a  Secretary,  'twould  be 
convenient  for  Princes  tó  train  up  fuch  perfons  as  by  their 
natural  Qualifications  and  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Latine 
Tongue  feem  fit  for  it,  under  their  AmbaiTadours,  or  chief 
Minifters,  making  Tryai  of  them  in  feveral  Pons  beyond 
Sea  ;  and  afterwards  let  them  call  'em  to  the  Secretaries 
Office  at  Court ,  where  they  may  ierve,  and  capacitate 
themfelves  for  Secretaries  of  State,  High  Treafurer,  and 
the  like,  upon  whole  Knowledge  and  Experience,  the  Suc- 
cefs  and  good  management  of  ArTairs  very  much  depend. 
By  this  means  the  ill  Choice  which  Minifters  of  State  ufu- 
ally  make  of  their  Secretaries  would  be  avoided,  for  they 
employ  only  them,  who  haveferved  'em  formerly,  and  who 
are  ufually  moft  unfit  for  that  Office,  being  chofen  com- 
monly more  from  the  neatnefs  of  their  Hand-writing  than 
their  Qnderftanding.  Whence  it  falls  out,  that  a  good  Mi- 
nifter  who  has  a  carelefs  ignorant  Secretary,  is  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  Princes  ArTairs ,  than  a  bad  Minifter  whofe 
Secretary  is  difcreet  and  careful ;  befides  the  Secretary  be- 
ing chofen  by  the  Prince  himfelf,  on  whom  he  folely  de- 
pends, will  make  the  Minifter  more  vigilant  and  attentive 
in  the  performance  of  his  Office ;  King  Alpbonfo  well  know- 
ing of  what  importance  it  was  to  have  a  good  Secretary, 
faid,  u  That  a  King  ought  to  make  Choice  of  for  that 
i<m  Charge,  a  perfon  well  born  and  well  bred,  of  good  Sence, 
"  good  Temper,  and  good  Manners  ;  who  can  read  and 
"  write  Latine,  as  well  as  his  vulgar  Tongue  f.  King  AU 
phonfo  ieems  to  thing  it  not  fufficient  that  he  can  read  it, 
but  that  he  muft  readily  fpeak  it  too  ;  for  this  is  abfoluteiy 
neceffary  for  him,  who  is  to  treat  with  all  Nations.  Efpe- 
cially  at  prefent,  now  the  Spanifi  Monarchy  is  extended 
over  fo  many  foreign  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces,  becaufe  of 
the  frequent  Correfpondence  in  Latine.  ! 

The  moft  eiTential  thing  in  a  Secretary  is  Secrecy,  whence 
his  Name  is  derived,  that  he  m3y  upon  hearing  it  be  put 
in  mind  of  his  Duty.     The  Tongue  and  the  Pen  are  the 

t  L.  *  ¿  tit  9,  p  %l 
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moft  dangerous  Inftruments  of  the  heart,  bythefe  'tis  uíír- 
ally  expos'd,  either  through  Levity,  or  Vanity,  to  be  thought 
the  Repofitories  of  very  important  Secrets ,  by  diico- 
vering  them,  either  by  difcourfe  or  writing,  to  tbofe  from 
whom  they  ihould  conceal  'em:  So  that  he  is  not  fit  for  the 
Charge  of  a  Secretary,  who  can't  modeftly  hear  others,  ra- 
ther than  talk  himielf,  without  changing  the  Air  of  his 
Face  at  any  thing  ;  for  oft-times  the  Secrets  of  the  heart 
are  difcovered  thereby. 


E  M  B  LE  M   LVIf. 


CI 


*HE  wheels  of  a  Clock  perform  their  Office  with 
fuch  filence,  that  their  Motions  can   neither  be 
heard  nor  perceived,  and  though  the  whole  Con- 
trivance deperd>  upon  them,  yet  do  they  not  attribute  to 
tfcemfelves  the  Honour  of  if,  but  lend  to  the  hand  its  Mo- 
tion, 
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tion,  which  alone  diftinguifhes  and  points  out  the  hours,and 
is  efteem'd  by  all,  the  only  Rule  and  Meafure  of  time.  This 
mutual  Correfpondence  and  Agreement  üioüld  be  between 
the  Prince  and  his  Coilnfel lours;  for  'tis  highly  convenient 
to  have  them :  for  [as  King  Alphonfus  the  Wife   laid] 
4<  Though  Emperours  and  Kings  are  great  perfons,  yet  can 
"  neither  of  them  by  themfelves  do  more  than  a  iingle 
"  Man ;  (1  and  the  Government  of  a  Nation  requires  ma- 
tc  ny,  but  tfiem  fo  modeft  as  not  to  attribute  their  fuccefs- 
ful  Refolutions  to  their  own  Counfel,  but  to  the  Princes  5 
let  ?em  (liare  the  Trouble  but  not  the  Power ;  let  'em  be 
Minifters  not  Companions ;  let  'em  know  that  the  Prince 
can  govern  without  them,butnot  they  without  him.  Where 
a  Prince  can  (hew  his  Authority  and  Greatnefs  without  the 
affiftance  of  others,let  him  do  it.    ln*s£gypt  where  the  heat 
of  the  Sun  is  more  powerful  than  in  other  parts,  it  breeds 
Animals  without  any  aííiftance ;  if  a  Prince  does  nothing 
without  Advice,  he's  more  like  a  Client  than  a  Prince.  The 
force  of  Government  is  loft,  unlets  the  Sumrn  of  Affairs  be 
reduced  to  one  (1)%  Monarchy  is  diftinguithed  from  other 
methods  of  Government  in  that  one  only  Commands,  and 
the  reft  obey,  and  if  the  Prince  iliall  permit  feverai  to  rule, 
'twill  not  be  a  Monarchy  but  an  Ariftocracy,  there  is  no 
Command  where  all  are  Mailers.     The  Holy  Spirit  takes 
this  for  a  puniihment  of  the  Sins  of  the  people  ( z\  and  on 
the  contrary  a  Bieffing  when  only  one  Commands ;  ;),  when 
the  Minifters  iliall  find  a  Prince  fo  carelefs  as  to  'let  others 
Reign,  they  ufurp  to  themfelves  what  Authority  they  can. 
Pride  and  Emulation  grows  among  them,  every  one  tears  a 
flip  from  the  Royal  Robe,  fo  that  at  laft  it  remains  a  mere 
Ragg.    The  people  confounded,  between  ib  many  Mafters, 
no  longer  acknowledge  their  true  and  lawful  one,  2nd  Co  be- 
gin to  defpife  and  contemn  the  Government.  For  fthey  believe 

jj  L.  f2.  tir.  r.  p.  2.  (i)  Neve  Tiberius  vim  Vrincifattu  refctveret, 
cnncta  a  d  {en  a  turn  meando,  earn  conditlonem  ejje  tnfperandi,  ut  mn^litef 
ratio  cenfttt,  (jiiam  fiupi  reddatxr.  Tac.i  ami.  (2)  For  the  tranfgreílíon 
of  a  Land,  many  are  tbe  Princes  thereof  Prov,  28  1..(}J  And  I  will 
let  up  one  Shepherd  pvet  ihein.   Stek.  34.  ^3. 

nothing 
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nothing  can  be  well  done,  but  what  they  think  the  Prince 
does  of  himfelf,  whence  they  prepare  a  Remedy  by  force. 
Hiftorles  furnifli  us  with  deplorable  Examples  of  this,  in 
the  Depofition  and  Death  of  Gardas  King  of  GaUcia, 
who  would  not  be  ib  much  as  the  Index  to  point  out  the 
Motion  of  the  Government ;  but  left  all  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  Favourite  of  his,  who  was  afterwards 
kiird  with  him.  We  find  Sancho  King  of  Portugal  ¿epos'd, 
becauie  his  Queen,  and  a  few  other  Scoundrel  Servants  had 
the  whole  management  of  Affairs  ;  the  fame  thing  befel 
King  Henry  IV.  for  being  fo  eafie  as  to  Sign  all  Difpatches 
which  his  Minifters  brought  him,  without  ever  reading  or 
knowing  the  Contents  of  'em.  The  Prince  expofes  himfelf 
to  all  manner  of  Inconveniencies ,  who  without  peruíá! 
or  consideration,  agrees  to  whatever  others  delire  him:  for 
upon  him  as  upon  foft  Wax  every  one  makes  what  impref- 
ilon  he  pleafes ;  fo  it  was  with  the  Empercur  Clanáha  (4). 
God  plac'd  the  Government  upon  the  Princes  own  Shoul- 
ders, not  upon  his  Minifters  (5J;  as  Samuel  intimated  to 
Saul,  at  the  Entertainment  when  he  anointed  him  King, 
when  he  on  purpofe  ordered  the  Cook  to  ilz  by  for  him  a 
ihoulder  of  Meat  (6).  Yet  would  I  not  have  3  Prince  like  a 
Camel  merely  to  bear  Burthens ;  but  his  Shoulders  ihould 
be  full  of  Eyes,  like  the  Animals  in  Ezckiefs  Viiion,  that 
they  may  fee  and  know  what  they  bear  :  Elijha  call'd  Elias 
the  Chariot  and  Horfemen  of  Ijrae!,  becaufe  he  fufiain'd 
and  manag'd  the  Government  f.  He  does  not  deferve  the 
name  of  Prince,  who  cannot  of  himfelf  give  Orde.rs  and 
contradict  'em,  as  is  vifible  in  Vitellms,  who  not  being  ca- 
pable of  commanding  nor  puniíhing,  was  no  longer  Empe- 
rour,  but  only  the  cauie  of  War  (8)  ;  wherefore  a  Prince 
ihould  not  only  perform  the  part  of  the  hand  in  the  Clock 
of  the  Govern  merit,  but  that  alio  of  the  PenduUm,  which 

(4)  llihil  arduam  *vidcbatur  in  anima  PrincipiSi  cui  tun  judicium,  mn 
odium  erat  nifi  indita  Ó"  jajfa.  Tac.  12.  ann.  (5)  IJat.  9.  6.  (6)  And 
the  Gv>k  ro(k  up  rhe  Shouider»  &c.  1  ¿428,9.34.  (7)  Ez?lc  1.  «8. 
Im  LXX  f  2  Kings  2  12.  (S)  Ipft  neyju  jubenai,  wane  vitandi po- 
tn:i  nm  jam  lm?cratQr}  fedtantum  bdii  (avja  (rat.    l-tc  f.   Hilt. 
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regulates  the  Motions  of  the  Wheels :  In  fliort,  upon  that 
depends  the  whole  Arc  of  Government  ?  Not  that  I  would 
have  a  Prince  perform  the  Office  of  a  Judge,  Counfellour 
or  Prefident,  for  his  Dignity  is  far  above  it  ( 9),  if  he  ap* 
ply'd  himfelf  fo  to  all  Bufinefs,  he  would  want  time  for  Af- 
fairs of  greater  moment.  <l  He  ought,  fays  King  Alphon- 
u  fo,  to  have  Underftanding,  Loyal,  and  Trufty  PerfonS 
"  to  affift  him,  and  ferve  him  faithfully  in  all  things,  as  well 
"  to  advife him  as  to  adminifter  Juftice  to  his  People;  for 
cc  he  can't  oJ:  himfelf  duely  weigh  and  examine  all  things, 
"  fo  that  he  has  need  of  fome  in  whom  he  can  confide. 
He  íhould  ufe  them  as  the  lnftruments  of  Government,  and 
let  them  operate ;  yet  fo  as  he  may  infpect  what  they  do, 
with  a  íüperiour  Direction,  more  or  lefs  immediate  or  affi- 
irant,  as  the  importance  of  Affairs  requires.  Thofe  things 
which  properly  belong  to  the  Minifters,  let  the  Minifters 
perform.  Thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Princes  Office, 
let  him  only  manage.  For  which  Reafon  Tiberius  checked 
the  Senate  for  leaving  the  whole  Burthen  of  Affairs  to 
him  (10),  the  weighty  thoughts  of  Princes,  ought  not  to 
be  difturb'd  by  frivolous  Confultations,  when  without  any 
offence  to  their  Majefty,  they  may  be  decided  by  the  Mini- 
fters. Wherefore  sanguinim advifed  the  Roman  Senate,  not 
to  trouble;the  Emperour  with  fuch  Matters,as  without  mo- 
letting  him  were  in  their  Power  to  remedy  (1 1).  But  if  a 
Prince  relying  upon  the  Prudence  and  Integrity  of  a  Mini- 
fies dial  I  intxuit  him  with  the  management  of  any  Affair, 
let  him  leave  it  wholly  to  him.  After  God  had  made  Adarri 
Lord  oí  the  whole  Earth,  he  brings  all  the  Animals  which 
he-had  created,  that  he  might  give'em  names  C 12),  God 
would  not  fo  much  as  referve  that  to  himfelf.  For  the  like 
Reafon  a  Prince  ought   to  leave  ordinary  Cares  and  Troti- 


(9)  ÑtnJSdzlif,  aut  Ptwtoris,  aut  Canfults  Partes  fuftbieo,  majtts  a- 
licfHoa,  &  excel  fins  a  Principe  pofiulatur.  Tac.  3.  Hift.  (roj  Et  proximi 
Seriatut  die,  Tiberias  calligatis  per  ¡iteras  oblique  Patribus,  quod  cúnela 
curarum  ad  Principem  rejicevent.  Tac  3.  ann.  (li)  Sanguiyiiu*  MaxU 
mus  é  Conjular'tbut  oravit  Senatum  ne  curas  Imperatoris  conquifitls  inju- 
pa-  acerbitatibus  augerent,  fujficert  ipjum  ftatn:ndis  remediis,  Tac.  6, 
ann.  (n)  Cien.  a.  19. 
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bles  to  others :  for  the  Head  intermeddles  not  with  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  Hands  and  Feet,  nor  does  the  Pilot  intermed- 
dle with  the  common  Sailers  Duty,  but  fitting  in  the  Stern 
does  more  with  the  gentle  Motion  of  his  hand,  in  guiding 
the  Boat,  than  all  the  other  with  their  Toil  and  Labour. 

But  if  a  Prince  either  by  reafon  of  his  Minority  or  old 
Age,  or  any  other  natural  defect,  be  incapable  of  attending 
the  direction  of  Affairs,  let  himchoofe  an  Affiftant.  For  'tis 
much  better  to  govern  well  by  another,  than  ill  by  himfelf, 
The  flrft  years  of  Nero's  Reign  were  happy,  becaufe  he  took 
Advice  from  good  Councellours ;  but  when  he  took  the  ma- 
nagement of  all  into  his  own  hands  heruin'd  himfelf.  King 
Philip  \\.  finding  that  Age  and  Infirmities  had  rendered 
him  unfit  to  govern  ,  chofe  certain  trufty  and  experienced 
Minifters  for  his  AiMants.    Yet  even  when  neceffity  urges, 
a  Prince  ought  not  wholly  to  omit  the  Care  of  Affairs,  be 
his  Minifters  never  fo  prudent  and  faithful,  for  the  Body 
politick  refembles  the  natural,  in  which  if  the  Heat  be  de- 
ficient, no  Remedy,  no  Art,  nor  Induilry  can  preferve  its 
Life.    The  Prince  is  the  Soul  of  the  Government  where- 
fore to  keep  that  alive,  'tis  neceííary  that  this  íhould  aifift 
the  Members  and  Organs;  if  he  can't  abfolutely  do  this,  let 
him  feem  to  ice  and  hear  all  things,  with  fuch  Afiiduity; 
that  they  may  be  attributed  to  his  Difpofai  and  judgment ; 
the  Princes  Prefence  though  it  has  no  other  Effect,  at  lead. 
influences  the  Minifters,  and  makes  em  more  careful  and 
Aftiduous.    To  know  only   that  all  Orders  come  through 
his  hands,  gives  them  Authority,  though  he  never  alter  noc 
fee 'em  ;  what  will  it  do  then  if  he  (hall  particularly  exa- 
mine, and  being  privately  inftiufte'd,  íhall  correct  áhd  re- 
prehend his  Minifters  faults  ?  If  he  do  this  but  once,  they 
will  be  ever  after  fearful  and  cautious,  they  will  imagine 
that  he  aclually  fees,  or  infpecls  all  things.    Let  them  treat, 
in  Councils  not  only  of  Affairs  of  State,  but  alio  of  what 
worthy  Perfons,  they  íhoirld  promote  to  Offices  and  Pre- 
ferments ;  but  let  his  hand  confirm  their  Refolutions,  lee 
it  be  that  which  beftowsall  Rewards  and  Gratuities,  nor 
furferingas  in  a  Sun-Dial  his  ihadow,  I  mean  his  Minifters 
and  Favourites,  to  point  'cm  out.  and  publiftV  them;  and 
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fo  caufe  them  to  be  afcrib'd  to  them ;  for  by  this  he  would 
lofehisEfteem,  Affairs  their  Authority,  Rewards  their  Ac- 
ceptance ;  and  the  Prince  is  flighted  by  thofe  whom  he  has 
moft  oblig'd  ;  for  which  Reafon  Tiber  iw  when  he  faw  the 
Senate  inclined  to  reward  M.  Hortalmi  vigoroufly  oppos'd 
it(i  $)  And  fharply  checked  Junius  Gaüiofox  propofing  Gra- 
tuities to  the  Pr¿£fflr/¿7»Souldiers;giving  him  to  underftand 
that  it  was  only   the  Emperours  Prerogative  (14)  ;  fo  a 
Prince  is  not  refpected  beca  ufe  he  is  a  Prince,  but  becaufe 
as  fuch  he  Commands,  Rewards,  and  Puniihes.    If  any 
piece  of  Severity  is  to  be  committed,  or  any  rigorous  Pu- 
niihment  to  be  inflicted,  let  it  be  done  by  the  hands  of  his 
Miniilers,  but  let  the  Prince  conceal  his  own  as  much  as 
polTibie.     Let  the  Peoples  indignation,  and  the  Odium  of 
Severity,  and  Puniihment  fall  upon  them,  not  him  (15). 
The  Ancients  laid  of  Jupiter,  that  of  himfelf  he  darted 
forth  none  but  benign  Rays,  without  hurting  any  one,  but 
only  to  fhcw  his  Power,  but  that  malign  ones  were  by  the 
Council  of  the  Gods  ;  let  the  Minifters  be  thought  fevere 
and  cruel ,  the  Prince  tender  and  merciful ;  'tis  their  part 
to  accufe  and  condemn,  his  to  forgive  and  pardon.    Ema- 
w/ King  of  Portugal  thank'd  a  certain  per  fon,  who  found 
an  Argument  to  lave  a  Criminal.     Alio  John  III.  King  of 
Tortuga!  being  prefent  at    the  Tryal  of  a  Criminal,  when 
the  judges  were  equally  divided,  and  his  Opinion  ask'd  to 
decide  the  matter  ¿poke  to  this  Effect,  "  You,  fays  he,  in 
4  having  condemned  this  Man  have  done  Juftice,   and  I 
'  could  wiíli  you  had  been  all  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  but 
4*  I  am  for  acquitting  him,  lead  any  ihould  fay,  that  the 
<{  Kings  Vote  alone  took  away  a  Subjects  Life.    The  Prince 
is  made  for  the  Subjects  prefervation,  and  he  ought  to  put 
no  one  to  Death,  but  for  the  fake  of  that. 

(l%)  lnclinatlo  Senatus  incit  amentum  Tiberio  fui t,  quo  prompt ius  aver- 
faretur.  Tac.  2.  ann.  (14)  Violent ér  increpuit,  velut  coram  rogitans, 
quid  illt  cum  militibus,  quos*  rnqne  diña  Imperatoris,  tteyue  prsmia>  vift 
ab  Imperatore  accipere  par  tjfet.  Tac.  6.  ann.  (15)  Et  honores  ipfe  per 
fe  tribuerc,  panas  autcm  per  alios  MfgifiratttSj  &  judices  irrogare. 
Arifi.  lib- .5.  Pol.  c.  IÍ- 
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The  hand  of  a  Clock  has  no  effect  upon  the  Wheels,  buc 
permits  them  to  do  their  Duty,  and  only  denotes  their 
Motion,  ib  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  was  of  Opinion,  a 
Prince  ought  to  behave  himfelf  towards  his  Council,  to  let 
them  alone  in   their  Debates  without  intermeddling  with 
?em  ;  this  Precept  he  left  to  his  Son  Philip  the  II.  A  Princes 
Prefence  obftru&s  their  Freedom,  and  gives  opportunity  for 
Flattery,  and  though  in  Matters  of  greater  moment,  the 
Prince's  Prefence   feems  very  convenient,  in  that  he  can't 
be  fo  throughly  inforrtVd  by  reading,  as  by  hearing  their. 
Debates,  for  by  this  he  will  learn  much,  and  begin  to  love 
Rufinefs,  and  be  inftrufted  in  the  Qualifications,  and  De- 
figns  of  his  Councellours,  a  Prince  ought  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  declaring  his  Opinion,  leaft  either  Flattery,  Re- 
fpect,  or  Fear  ílioüld  make  it  received.    For  this  Reafon 
Pifo,  when  Marcellm  was  accus'd  for  taking  down  the  Head 
of  Auguflush  Statue,  and  putting  his  own  up  ;  being  ask'd, 
his  Opinion  by  Tiberius  ¡What*  s  your  Sentiment,  5/>,faid  he,*/ 
you  [peak  fir$  1  know  what  to  follow \but  iflaft  I  am  afraid  haft 
Iflwuld  imprudently  think  otherwife  (16)   For  the  fame  Rea- 
fon 'twas  a  prudent  Order  of  the  fame  Emperour,  that  his 
Son  Drufm  fiiould  not  Vote  firft  in  the  Senate,  leaft  o- 
thers  ihould  think  themfelves  oblig'd    to  follow  his  Opi- 
nion (17,.  This  is  a  thing  of  ill  Confequence;  is  it  leis 
inconvenient  not  to  declare   his  mind  ?x  all,  for  (o  that 
Counfei  which  feems  heft  may  with  more  Secrecy  be  exe- 
cuted.    Henry  King  of  Portugal  propofed  matters  with  fo 
much  Difcretion  in  his  Council,  that  it  could  not  be  difc 
covered,  either  by  his  Words  or  Looks,  which  way  h,e  in- 
clined ;  whence  came  the  Cuftom  of  Prefidents  and  Vice- 
Roys,  not  giving  their  Votes  in  Council,  which  is  an  anci- 
ent Practice,  and  was  ufed  by  the  Etolians.  \  -\  / 
But  in  a  matter  in  which  the  Prince  defires  rather  their  Ap- 
probation than  Advice,he  may  open  his  mind  and  declare  his 

(\6)  Quq  loco  cenfebü  Cafar  ?  Si  f>rimiti>  habeo  quod  feqmr:  ¡i  pft 
émnes,  vereor  »¿  tmprudens  dijf,ntiatn.  Tac.  r.  ann.  (r?)  ExemiP  etiam 
brufum  Confuten  defignatum  dicend*  primo  loco  {hitentiay  quod  alii  ci« 
4m  rehmtur^  nt  tztmt  adfentiendi  n?aj¡itas  fijrst.  Tac..  3.  ann. 
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Opinion,  for  he  will  find  they  will  generally  fide  with  him  , 
either  through  a  deiire  to  pleafe,  or  becaufe  we  naturally  in- 
cline to  follow  our  Superior. 

In  Affairs  of  War,  efpecially  when  the  Prince  is  involve 
therein,  his  Prefence  in  Council  is  of  more  importance,  as 
well  for  the  above-mentioned  Reafons,  as  that  he  thereby 
animates  them,  and  that  their  prudent  Refolves  may  be  put 
in  fpecdy  Execution,  and  leaft  while  they  are  brought  to  him 
the  opportunity  be  flipt.  He  muft  know  that  fome  Mini- 
fiers  deiire  to  be  thought  vigorous  and  active,  rather 
than  difcreet,  and  fo  in  the  Princes  Prefence  oft:  n  are  the 
Authors  of  raih  Counfel,  not  that  they  would  be  the  per- 
fons  that  ihould  execute  them,  nay  they  have  a  particular 
averfion  to  all  Danger,  as  it  was  with  thofe  who  advis'd 
Vitellius  to  take  up  Arms  (18J. 

Tis  a  common  Queition  among  Politicians,  whether  or 
no  a  Prince  himfelf  ihould  not  aflift  in  the  Courts  of  Ju* 
ftice ;  'tis  a  too  weighty  Employ,  and  would  take  up  too 
much  of  that  time  which  is  neceflary  for  Affairs  of  Stare, 
and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government.  Though  77- 
htm  after  he  had  aííiíkd  in  the  Senate,  went  to  the  Courts 
of  Judicature  (19).  King  Ferdinand  the  Holy  was  often 
prelent  in  thofe  Courts,  where  he  heard  and  defended  the 
Poor,  and  protected  the  weak  from  the  ftrong.  K.  Jlpkonfo 
the  Wife  ordain'd,  that  the  King  himfcif  ihould  under- 
take the  Caufes  of  Widows  and  Orphans,  "  For  tho',  fays 
?  he,  he  is  oblig'd  in  general  to  defend  his  Subjects,  yet 
"  ought  he  particularly  to  affift  them,  becaufe  they  are 
ct  more  helplefs  than  others  *.  Solomon's  great  Judgment 
in  the  Decifion  of  Caufes  got  him  the  general  Efteem  of 
all  (20) ;  the  Ifraelites  defired  a  King,  who  as  in  other  Na- 
tions might  be  Judge  over  them  (21  > ;  the  Prefence  of  the 

(t8)  Sed  qutd  tn  ejufmodi  rebus  actidit,  confdiuf/i  ab  onrnibtu  datum 
eft,  fericulutn  pauci  fenfere.  (19J  Nee  fatrum  cognittmibus  jatiatmy 
yudiciii  adfidebai  in  conm  tribunalia.  Tac.  1.  ann.  *  L.  20.  tit.  23.  p.  3. 
f:o)  And  all  íírael  heard  of  the  Judgment  which  the  King  had 
jadged¿  and  they  feared  the  King  :  for  they  faw  that  theWiidom  of 
God  u'as  in  him  to  do  Judgment,  r  Kin.  3.  28  (21)  Now  make  us 
4  King  to  judge  us  like  all  the  Nations,   1  Sam.  8. 5. 

King 
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King  makes  Judges  juft,  and  his  Power  only  can  defend  the 
poor(n);  the  chief  Reafon  why  God  chofe  David  King 
was,  becaufe  he  who  had  freed  his  Flocks  from  the  jaws  of 
the  Lion  (i;),  beft  knew  how  to  protect  the  Impetent 
from  the  powerful  (24)  :  fo  grateful  and  acceptable  is  this 
Care  to  God,  that  for  that  only  he  promifes  to  blot  out 
ail  the  reft  of  his  Sins,  and  make  them  as  white  as  Snow  (is). 
Wherefore  I  can't  deny  that  this  is  the  main  part  of  a  Prin- 
ce's Duty,  yet  I  think  he  fulfils  it,  if  he  choofes  Perfons  of 
Integrity  for  his.  Minifters  of  Juftice,and  takes  Care  that  they 
juftly  and  uprightly  perform  their  Offices/Twill  fuffice  fome- 
times  in  the  mod  important  Cafes,  I  mean  fuch  as  may  be 
opprefs'd  by  Power,  to  be  prefent  at  their  giving  their  O- 
pinions,  fo  as  to  make  the  Judges  always  in  fear,  leaft  he 
mould  be  in  fome  corner  of  the  Court  and  hear  all  that  is 
faid  and  done.  For  which  Reafon  all  the  Judges  jive  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Madrid-,  and  in  the  Courts  where  they  fie, 
there  are  windows ,  from  whence  his  Majefty  .ufes  to 
hear  all  that  paries.  The  fame  is  ufual  in  the  Turks  Divan, 
where  when  the  Bajfa's  meet  to  treat  about  Affairs,  he  hears 
them  when  he  pleafes,  from  a  window  cover'd  with  Sar- 
cenet. 

And  this  Harmony  of  the  Clock,  and  the  mutual  Agree- 
ment between  the  Wheels,  and  the  Hand  which  points  the 
hours  is  evidently  vifible  in  the  Government  of  theKingdom  of 
Spain,  which  is  fo  well  conftituted,  that  thofe  Kingdoms  and 
Provinces  which  Nature  has  dif-joyn'd,ihe  unites  by  the  pru- 
dence of  her  Government  Each  has  its  particular  Courc 
at  Madrid,  Caftile ,  Arragon,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Indies,  to  which  there  is  but  one  Preiidenf, 
they  take  Cognizance  of  all  Affairs,  whether  of  Juftice  0? 
Rewards  belonging  to  any  of  thefe  Kingdoms  or  Pro- 
vinces. And  their  Debates  are  brought  to  the  King  who 
orders  what  he  thinks  fit,  fo  that  the  Councils  are  as 'twere 
the  Wheels,  and  his  Majefty  the  ln<3ex ;  or  they  the  Op* 


(22)  A  King  that  fitteth  ¡n   rhe  Throne  of  Judgment-,  fcattereth 

a^yay   all  evil    with  his  Eyes,  Prrv.  lo.  &  (23J  Pi  Mm  5?.  14.    (24) 
1  Sam.  17.  31.  (25)  Ifa,  1.17. 
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tick  Nerves,  by  which  vifible  Species  are  tranfinitted  to  the 
Prince,  and  the  King  the  common  Senfe  which  difcernsand 
Judges  them.  The  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  being  Co  dif* 
p)s'd  and  prefented  to  his  Majcfty,  all's  manag'd  with  that 
cafe  and  prudence,  that  for  above  a  hundred  years  fince  it 
began  to flouriili ;  there  his  happened  no  confiderable  mif- 
carriage,  which  is  almoft  incredible,  in  fuch  a  dif-united 
Body. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  more  fuccincT:,  and  yet  it  al- 
moft continually  felt  Convulfions  and  Diforders,  an  unde- 
niable Proof  that  ours  is  better  founded  than  their's,  and 
governed  by  Men  of  greater  Judgment,  Prudence  and  In- 
tegrity. Since  then  the  Summ  of  all  Affairs  íhould  be  ré- 
ducd  to  the  Prince,  he  íhould  not  only  be  a  Father  to  the 
Republick  in  Love,  but  Economy  too,  nor  íhould  he  think 
it  fufficient  to  haveCounfellours,  and  Minifters  to  manage 
his  Affairs,  but  he  íhould  alfo  keep  by  him  a  certain  private 
Memoir  of  them,  by  which  he  íhould  be  guided  in  all  things ; 
as  Merchants  keep  their  Accounts  in  a  particular  Book  for 
that  purpofe,  fuch  a  Book  as  this  the  Emperour  Auguftus 
kept.  In  which  he  took  an  account  of  the  Revenue,  of  the 
number  of  the  Citizens  and  Auxiliaries  in  his  Service,  alfo  of 
the  Fleets,  Kingdom^  Provinces,  Tributes/Taxes,  and  Gra- 
tuities, all  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  (26);  the 
Memory  is  the  Treafury  of  Experience,  but  is  very  ihorc 
and  weak  without  the  affiftance  of  the  Pen  to  ftrengthen 
and  perpetuate  it  upon  Paper.  He'll  find  a  great  advan- 
tage, who  for  Memory's  fake,  takes  an  account  of  all  Actions 
£ocd  or  ill,  in  his  Book ;  which  Diligence  if  your  Royal 
Highnefs  when  fetled  upon  the  Throne  ihall  negiecl:,  and 
think  it  beneath  your  Grandeur  to  ftoop  to,  and  that  your 
Prefence  is  fufficient  without  this  troublefome  Afliduity, 
leaving  that  to  your  Minifters,  I  dare  averr  from  the  excel- 
lent Conliitution,  and  order  of  this  Government,  both  in 


(26)  Opes  publico  contimbantur,  quantum  civium,  Jociorum^ue  in  Ar<* 
3»;V,  ofmt  Clafis,  Regjja,  Provincia,  Tributa  &  NeceJJitates,  ac  Lar  git  ie- 
toss,  qua  enacts  fua  manu  perfcripferat  jfuguftus.  Tac.  i-  ann. 
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its  Courts  and  Counfels,  your  Hmhnefs  might  finifli  your 
Courfe  without  any  confiderable  Danger ;  but  you  would 
be  no  more  than  the  hand   to  the  Clock,  wholly  govcrn'd 
by  the  Wh  els,  nor  would  there  appear  any  thing  ccnfpi- 
cuousor  glorious  in  your  whole  Reign  j  as  there  will,  if 
QwhichGod  grant]  your  Highnefs  imitating  Auguftus,  fhall 
make  your  Remarks  upon  each  Kingdom  diftindtly,  with  an 
Addition  of  all  Garrifon'd  Towns,  alfoof  all  perfons  famous 
for  War  or  Peace,  with  their  Qualifications,  Characters, 
Services  and  the  like ;  particularly  inferting  all  Affairs  of 
great  Concern,  what  has  been    their  Iffue,  in  what  they 
fucceeded,  in  what  fail'd,  and  feveral  other  Obiervations, 
which  are  initruclive  in  the  Art  of  Government.     Hence 
proceeds  the  Harmony  in  the  Order  of  the  Jefuits,  which 
ail  fo  much  admire,  for  every  three  years  the  General  has 
a  particular  Account  of  all  things  that  have  pafs'd,  toge- 
ther with  a  private  Lift  of  thofe  of  the  Order  ;  who  be- 
caufe  they  may  in  time  alter  their  Nature  and  Manners 
thefe  Catalogues  are  renewed  every  Year  •,  belides,  he  has 
particular  informations  every  Year  of  what  ever  is  neceflary 
for  him  to  know.  By  which  they  always  fucceed  in  their  E- 
leftions,  by  fuiting  the  Capacity  of  the  Perfon  to  the  Office, 
not  the  Office   to  the  Perfon.     And  if  Princes  had  fuch 
Characters  of  things,  and  perfons,  they  would  not  be  fo 
often  deceived  in  their  Refolves  and  Counfels-,  they  would 
be  better  inftrufted  in  the  Art  of  Government,  and  need  not 
depend  wholly  upon  their  Minifters ;  and  thefe  would  ferve 
the  Prince  with  more  Care  and  Circumfpection,  when  they 
knew  that  he  underftood  and  took  notice  of  all  things ;  and 
fo  thefe  grofs  Faults  which  we  fee  at  prefent,  I  mean,  in 
not  timely  providing  Necelftries  for  Peace  and  War,  would 
never  be  committed  ;  in  a  word,  the  fe3r  of  this  Catalogue 
would  make  Vertue  fiouriih,  and  Vice  perifh ;  nor  would 
thefe  ihort  Memoirs  breed  any  confufion,  efpecially  if  fome 
were  made  by  the  Princes  own  hands,  and  others  by  his 
chief  Miniftcrs,   who  are  perfons  of  Undemanding,  a^d 
whom  he  can  truít todo  it  ilncerely  and  carefully  ;  where- 
fore if  as  Cicero  fays,  this  Knowledge  is  neceifary  for  a  Sena- 
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tour  (27),  who  is  but  a  fraall  Member  of  the  Government, 
how  much  more  is  it  for  a  Prince  on  whom  depends  the 
univerfal  welfare  of  his  State  ?  And  if  Philip  King  of  Ma- 
cedon,  caus'd  the  Articles  of  the  Roman  League  to  be  read 
over  to  him  twice  every  day,  why  ihould  a  Prince  difdain 
to  read  in  one  Book,  an  Epitome  of  the  whole  Body  of  his 
Empire,  viewing  in  that  as  in  a  Map,  all  the  parts  of  which 
it  confifts  { 

(27)  Eftfenatori  necejfarium  noffe  Retnpub.  quam  ¡até pate t fluid  habeat 
Militurp]  quid  valeat  ararium,  quos ¡ocios  Refp.  habeat,  quos  amicos,  quos 
flipendi arias,  qua  qutjquefit  lege,  conditions,  federe,  &c.  Cicero.' 
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HONOUR  is  one  of  the  chiefeft  Inftruments  in  the 
Art  of  Government  ;  if  it  were  not  the  Offfpring 
of  Glory,  I  ihould  think  it  a  politick  Invention  ; 
it  is  the  Prop  of  Empires ;  without  it  none  could  ftand 
long  ;  a  Prince  without  it  wants  a  Guard  for  his  Vertues, 
the  Spur  of  Renown,  and  Bond,  which  makes  him  to  be 
loved  and  refpedted  ;  a  Thirít  for  Riches  is  Tyrannick,  but 
for  Honour  Royal  ( i )  5  nor  is  Honour  lefs  requinte  in  the 
Subject  than  the  Prince  ;  for  without  that  the  Laws  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  people  in  their  Devoir,  it  being  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  more  reftrain'd  by  the  fear  of  Infamy 
than  punifhment.     The  Economy  of  Government  would 

(1)  Velle  pecumis  exceltere'TjrtJnmcum,  Honorifat  vero  maris  Rezium 
Arift.  Pok  lib.  5. 
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foon  be  ruined,  were  not  Obedience,  Loyalty,  Integrity  and 
fuch  like  Vertues  in  efieem.  Ambition  for  Honour  preferves 
the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  to  attain  it  we  inure  our  felves 
to  Labour  and  .Vcrtue.    That  Government  is  in  as  much 
danger  where  all  would  be  Slaves,  as   that  in  which  ail 
would  beMaiters.     A  Nation  too  abject  and  baie,is  a  prey 
to  every  Invader,  and  foon  forgets  irs  Duty  to  its  lawful 
Prince ;  but  that  which  is  of  a  more  lofty  Spirit,  and  which 
lets  a  value  upon  Honour,  flights  all  Toils  and  Perils ;  nay, 
even  defpifes  its  own  Ruine,  to  remain  firm  in  its  Obedience 
and  Loyalty  5  what  Wars,  Calamities  and  Devaluations  by 
Fire  and  Sword,  has  not  the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy  felt  for 
preferving  their  Faith  and  Allegiance  to  hisCatholick  Maje- 
fly,  neither  rhe  Tyranny  and  Barbarity  of  their  Enemies, 
nor  the   infection  of  the  Elements,  though  all  feem'd  to 
confpire  againft  them,,  could  (hake  their  Conftancy.    They 
might  indeed  take  from  thofe  Loyal  Subjects,  their  Eftates, 
their  Countrey,  and  their  Lives,  but  not  their  fincere  Faith, 
and  generous  Loyalty  to  their  lawful  Prince. 

The  ufual  Remedies  againft  inteftine  Diforders,  is  to 
make  the  People  ftrangers  to  Honour  and  Reputation,  which 
piece  of  Policy  is  us'd  in  China,  which  is  in  no  danger  but 
from  its  own  Subjects  ;  but  in  other  Kingdoms  which  are 
expofed  to  Invafions,  Glory  and  Renown  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceifary  for  the  Subjects,  that  they  may  have  Courage  to  re- 
pulfe  an  Enemy  ;  tor  where  there  is  no  Honour,  there  is  no 
Valour.     That  Prince  is  not  truly  Great,  who  does  not 
command  great  Spirits,  nor  can  he  ever  without  fuch  make 
himfelf  formidable,  or  enlarge  his  Territories.     The  Sub- 
jects Honour   obliges  them  to  procure  the  Prince's,  for 
upon    his  Grandeur    depends    their's.    The    very    flia- 
dow  and  empty  appearance  of  Honour,  makes  'em  ar- 
duous in  Labours,  and  valiant  in  Dangers.  <  What  Trea- 
fures  could  make  fufficient  Compenfation  for  the  Eflates, 
and  Blood  which  Subjects  fquander  away   for  the  Prince's 
Will  and  Fancy  ;  were  it  not  for  this  publick  Coin  of  Ho- 
nour, wherewith  every  one  pays  himfelf  in  his  own  Opi- 
nion ?  Tis  the  beft  Price  ot  worthy  .and  brave  Exploits,  the 
cheapeft  Reward  that  Princes  could  have  found,  fo  that  if 

not 
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not  for  their  own  Grandeur,  they  ought  at  leafl:  for  their 
Convenience  and  Interelt,  maintain  it  among  their  Sub- 
jects ;  by   either  taking  no   notice  of,  or  lightly  puniih- 
ing  the  Faults  which  they  commit  to  defend  it,  and  on  the 
contrary,  bv  encouraging  with  Rewards  and  publick  Ac- 
knowledgments, fuch  Adions  as  are  generous  and  honoura- 
ble.    But  they  fhould  beware  of  giving  the  leaft  Incourage- 
menc  to  that  vain  fantaftical  Honour  fo  much  in  Vogue, 
which    depends   upon  peoples  Fancies,  not  true  Vertue, 
thence  proceed  Difputes  among  the  Minutas  about  Precc 
dence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Publick,  and  the  Prince's 
Service:  Hence  Duels,  Affronts, and  Murthers ;  and  from 
thefe  come  Tumults  and  Seditions.    This  makes  Obedience 
nagger,  and  defiles  it  with  the  Prince's  blood  ;  for  if  once 
the  Subject  ihall  be  perfwaded  in  his  own  Opinion,  or  by 
the  common  Cry,  that  he  is  a  Tyrant  and  not  fit  to  live,  he 
ibon  contrives  his  Death,  to  obtain  the  Honour  of  AiTertor 
of  his  Countrey's  Liberty  (i).  It  íhould  therefore  be  the 
Princes  Care  to  abolilh  this  Superftition  of  falfe  Honour, 
and  to  promote  the  Worihip  of  the  true. 

Let  not  a  Prince  difdain  to  honour  Merit,  either  in  Sub- 
jects or  Strangers,  for  this  does  not  derogate  from  the  Prin- 
ce's Honour,  no  more  than  the  light  of  a  Torch  is  dimi- 
niihed  by  the  lighting  of  another  by  it ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  Ennius  compares  the  Charity  of  a  perfon,  wlioinliructs 
a  wandring  Traveller  in  his  way,  to  a  Flame. 

He  who  f  a  wandring  Man  his  way  has  foem/, 
Lights  t'other s  Torch  and  never  hurts  his  own  *. 

From  whence  proceeds  Cicero's  Advice,  that  whatever 
kindnefs  can  be  done  another  without  Detriment  to  ones 
felf,  let  it  be  done  even  to  a  Stranger  (3).  From  both  thefe 
Sentences  the  prefent  Emblem  is  taken ;  a  lighted  Candle 


(1)  ¡taque  MonttrchaSy  non  ut  fibi  vendicent  Monarchiam,  ¡nvadunt, 
ftiut  famam  & gloriam  adipijeantur.  Aril}.  Pol.  5. 'cap.  10.  *  Ennius. 
(l)  &*  quicquidjing  detrimtvto  accomimdan  pffit.jd  tribuatur'vel  ignoto. 
Cicero. 
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in  a  Candleftick,  the  Emblem  of  Divinity,  and  fupream 
Authority,  at  which  two  others  are  lighted,  to  fignifie  that 
a  Prince  may  beitow  Honour  upon  thofe  who  deferve  it 
without  Detriment  to  his  own.  His  Honour,  is  borrowed, 
not  his  own,  who  is  afraid  of  wanting  it,  when  he  con- 
fers it  on  others.  Springs  continually  flow,  and  are  never 
empty.  The  Fund  of  Honour  in  Princes  is  inexhauftible, 
be  they  never  fo  profufe  :  All  refpecl:  them  as  the  only  Ma- 
gazines of  Honours,  from  whence  every  one  experts  his 
(liare ;  fo  the  Earth  with  its  Vapours  refrenes  the  Air, 
which  returns  them  in  Dew  upon  the  Earth  again. 
And  this  mutual  Correfpondence  between  the  Prince  and  his 
Subjects,  King  Alpbonfo  the  Wife  knew,  when  he  faid,  that 
e<  thefé  in  Honouring  him,  honour'd  themfelves,  becauie 
"  from  him  they  expecl  Honour  and  Preferment  ;  where 
a  this  mutual  Honour  is,  there  Affairs  flouriih  in  Peace  and 
"  War,  and  the  Government  is  eftabliihed.  Nor  does  a 
Prince  fhew  his  Majefty  more  in  any  thing,  than  in  the  Ho- 
nours he  confers.  All  natural  Bodies  the  more  noble  they 
are,  are  the  more  generous  and  free  of  their  Veruues  and 
Gifts.  To  give  Riches  is  humane,  but  the  diflribution  of 
Honour  belongs  to  God  or  his  Vicegerents,  In  thefe  Maxims 
1  would  perfectly  inftruft  your  Highneis,  efpecially  in  that 
of  honouring  the  Nobility,  who  are  the  main  fupport  of 
Monarchy. 

Let  your  Highnefs  hearken  to  your  glorious  Predeceflbr, 
King  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  who  in  laying  down  Maxims  for 
his  SucceflTors,  fpeaks  to  this  Effect :  "  Furthermore  he 
"  ought  to  refpecl:  and  honour  the  Nobility  for  their  Riches, 
"  and  for  that  they  are  an  Honour  to  his  State  ;  and  he 
"  ihould  refpect  and  honour  the  Gentry,  as  being  hisGuard 
"  and  the  Bulwark  of  his  Kingdom. 

Without  Rewards  Services  flag,  but  rewarded  they  flou- 
riih, and  make  the  Kingdom  glorious.  Under  an  ungrate- 
ful King  never  any  great  Aftion  was  atchieved,  nor  any 
glorious  Example  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity.  Thofe  three 
brave  Souldiers,  who  broke  through  the  Enemies  Squa- 
drons and  fetch'd  water  from  the  Cittern  ,  fcarce'did 
any  thing  elfe  remarkable,  becaufc  David  did  not  gratifie 

them. 
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them.  A  Prince  by   once  rewarding   the  Merits  of  a  Fa- 
mily, binds  them  to  his  Service  for  ever.     The  Nobili- 
ty is  as  much  urg'd  to  Glory,  by  the  noble  Exploits  of  their 
Anceitors,  and  by  Honours  with  which  they  were  reward- 
ed, as  by  thofe  which  they  themfelves  expedí:  ;  'twas  upon 
this  Account  that  your  Royal  HighneíTes  PredeceiTors  be- 
flowed  eternal  marks  of  Honour  upon  the  Services  of  íóme 
great  Families  oí  Spain.  So  King  John  II.  rewarded  thofe  of 
the  Counts  Ribadeo,  [^permitting  them  to  eat  at  the  King's 
Table  upon  Twdjth-day,  and  to  have  the  fame  Coat  which 
his  Majefly  wore  that  day ;  his  CatholickMajeily  granted  the 
fame  Honour  to  the  Marquéis  of  Cadiz.     And  order'd,  that 
they  ihould  have  the  Coat  which  he  wore  upon  the  Feail 
of  the  Blejfed  Virgin  ;  to  the  MarqueMes  of  Moya,  he  gave 
the  Cup  which  the  Kings  ihould  drink  out  of  upon  St.  Lu- 
cia's Day  ;  to  the  Earls  of  Roca,of  the  Family  of  Vera,  and 
to  all  of  that  Houle  a  Grant  for  each,  to  exempt  thirty  per- 
fons  from  all  Taxes ;  the  fame  King  Ferdinand,  when  he 
met  the  King  of  France  at  Savona,  invited  the  great  Cap- 
tain  Gonfalvo  to  Table  with  him,  at  whofe  houfe  alfo  he 
ftaid  at  his  Entry  into  Naples  ;  and  what  wonder  fince  he 
ow'd  him  his  Kingdom  and  all  Spain,  its  Glory  and  Sue- 
cefs  f?  Of  him  might  well  be  faid,  what  Tacitus  fays  of 
another  brave  and  valiant  General,     in  his  Body  was  all  the 
beauty  of  the  Cherufci  ;  and  whatever  was  done  with  Sue- 
cefs  was  the  refult  of  his  Counfel  (4).    The  Valour  and 
Conduce  of  one  Minifter  is  often  the  Foundation  and  Rife 
of  a  Kingdom      That  which  is  founded  in  America  is  owing 
to  Herman  Cor  tez,  and  the  Pizarrs.     The  fingle  Valour  and 
Induitry  of  the  Marquefs  of  Aytona,  kept  the  Netherlands 
from  revoking  upon  the  Death  of  the  Infanta  Jfabella,  and 
fomeofourprefentMinifters  have  been  the  chief  Initruments 
in  preferving  the  Empire  in  the  Houfe  of  Axftria,  and  of  the 
Tranquility  which  Italy  has  fo  long  en  joyed,  whofe  great  Re- 
wards have  been  a  fpark  to  kindle  a  glorious  Emulation  la 
others.     By  recompensing  one  Service  you  purchafe  many 


t  Mar.  Hi  ft.  Hifp.    (4)    Ilk  in  curare  decus  omne  Chsmfcorum,  illius 
tonjilia  gefta  .  qu#  profpers  céciderint  tejlabatur.  Tac.  ?..  ann. 
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6i    A  Prince  ¡hould  ¿tve  to  his  Minifiers  all  Vol.  It. 
more  ;  ?tis  a  noble  Ufury  which  enriches  Princes,  and  en- 
larges and  fecures  their  Eftates ;  the  Ottoman  Empire  flou- 
riihes,  hecaufe  it  encourages  and  prefers  Valour  in  whom- 
foever  it  is  confpicuous.     The  Fabrick  of  the  Spanifh  Mo- 
narchy arrived   at  this  Perfection,  becaufe  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick,    and   alter   him  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IÍ. 
knew  how  to   hew  out,  and  proportion  the  Stones  to  its 
bignefs.    Princes  complain  of  this  Age  of  being  barren,  and 
not  produOive  of  fuch  great  Spirits,  not  confidering  that 
the  Reafon  is  that  they  don't  look  for  them,  or  if  they  do 
find  them,  that  they  don'c  give  them  fufficient  Encourage- 
ment, but  only  promote  thofe  who  are  about  them,  which 
depends  more  upon  Chance  than  Choice.    Nature  always 
produces  fome  great  Genius's,  but  Princes  don't  always 
make  ufe  of  them.     How  many  excellent  Genius's  and  great 
Spirits  are  born  and  die  in  Obfcurity  ,  who  if  they  had 
been  imployed  and  exercis'd  in  Bufinefs,  had  been  the  Ad- 
miration of  Mankind  :  Ojfat  had  died  Chaplain  of  St.  Lewis 
m  Rome,  without  the  Glory  of  having  done  ib  many  fignal 
Services  to  France ,  had  not  Henry  IV  of  France  obierving 
his  great  Abilities  procur'd  him  a  Cardinals  Hat.     If  a 
Prince  ftiffers  a  great  Soul  to  herd  with  the  common  Rout, 
he  will  live  and  die  like  one  of  them,  without  performing 
any  thing  remarkable  or  glorious.     Chrift  went  up  to  the 
Mountain  Tabor  with  three  of  his  Difciples  only,  leaving 
the  reft  with  the  multitude,  upon  which  their  Faith  im- 
mediately cool'd  i  5),  ib  that  they  could  not  cure  a  poifeft 
perfon  (6).  Great  Spirits  do  not  flouriih  nor  Bloflbm,  un- 
lefs  they  are  wattr'd  by  the  Dew  of  Favour.    That  Prince 
therefore,  who  mall  fow  Honours  fliall  reap  able  Statefmen. 
But  he  ought  to  fow  them  in  Seafon,  and  to  have  them  al- 
ways ready  upon  all  Occafions;  for  then  they  are  rarely  to 
bé  found.  In  this  Princes  are  ufually  carelels  while  they  live 
in  Peace  and  Quiet,  thinking  they  Avail  never  have  need  of 
them. 

(?)  Nam  quod  Domino  in  monte  demorante,  &  ipfis  cum  turba  refiden- 
tibits  quídam  tepor  eorum  fidem  retardaverat.  Hilar,  cap.  7.  Sup.  Matth- 
(6)  And  I  brought  him  to  thy  Difciples  and  they  could  not  cure 
him,  Matth.  17.  15. 

mi 


Vol.11,  fuch  Honours  ¡as  may  not  prejudice  bis  own.  6} 
Nor  fhould  a  Prince  honour  and  prefer  only  his  Nobility 
and  Minifters,but  alio  all  others  of  his  Subjects,  whofe  Acti- 
ons ihall  be  meritorious.  As  King  Alphonfo  prudently  ad- 
vifes  in  his  Laws,  where  he  fays,  that  a  Prince  ought  to 
honour  Vertue  wherefoever  he  finds  it,  though  it  be  in  the 
very  meaneit  of  his  Subjects. 

A  Prince  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  Honours,  confidering  the  time  and  weighing  the 
Qualifications  of  the  perfons,  that  they  may  be  exactly  ad- 
apted to  their  Merit.  For  that  diítinguiíhes  Dignities,  as 
the  intrinfick  worth  of  a  Diamond  makes  it  more  valuable; 
if  Honours  were  all  equal,  they  would  be  leis  valued;  'tis 
a  kind  of  Tyranny  not  to  reward  Deferr,  and  nothing  more 
incenfes  the  People  than  it  ;  a  whole  Government  isdifor- 
dered  by  the  unequal  Difiribution  of  Preferments,  Rewards 
above  Defert  are  a  Scandal  to  the  receiver,  and  an  Affront  to 
thofe  who  ádt^Q  better.  One  is  gratified ;  many  offended. 
To  gratifie  all  alike  is  to  reward  none.  Vertue  thrives  not 
by  equality,  nor  will  Valour  ever  attempt  any  confiderable 
Anion,  without  the  hopes  of  fome  particularReward.  A  Sta- 
tue erected  for  one,  aifefts  many  with  a  glorious  Defire  of 
obtaining  the  fame  Honour.  In  a  word,  Honour  fuited  to  a 
perfons  Merit,  is  a  Spur  to  him,  an  Encouragement  too- 
thers, and  a  means  to  preferve  Obedience  in  the  people. 

But  though  nothing  more  firmly  fettles,  or  more  glori- 
oufly  adorns  a  Prince's  Throne  than  Difiribution  of  Ho- 
nours, yet  ought  he  diligently  to  take  Care,  not  to  Grant 
away  thofe  which  arc  proper  to  his  own  Dignity,  and  di- 
ftinguiih  him  from  others :  For  they  are  not  like  Flames 
which  pafiing  to  another  Subject,  ltiil  remains  entire  in  its 
own  ;  but  all  fuch  which  he  (hall  confer  on  others,  will  no 
more  ihine  in  him,  fo  that  Majeily  willbeobfcurd,  nor  will 
any  make  their  Applications  to  him,  but  to  them  to  whom 
he  has  granted  fuch  Honours ;  Tiberim  would  not  permit 
even  his  Mother  Livia  to  receive  thofe  particular  Honours 
which  the  Senate  delign'd,  becaufe  he  thought  'twould 
diminiili  his  Authority  (7).  Even  Ceremonies  which  were 

(7)  Citirum  anxiusinvidia,Ó'  mulielrefaftigiuni  in  diminutfonmfui 
SisipiinS)  ntliStrm  quidtm  ei  decerni pajfus ejt.  Tac.  i.  ann. 

introduced 


64  A  Prince  Jhoulct give  to  hisMÍHt/ters,&c.  Vol.IÍ. 
introduced  either  by  Chance  or  Flattery,  and  are  now  pe* 
culiar  to  the  Prince,  he  ought  not  to  make  common  to  o- 
thers.  For  though  they  are  vain  and  empty,  they  mark 
out  the  Borders  of  Majefty  to  Rtfpecl:  and  Veneration.  Tu 
berim  was  difgufted,  that  the  fame  publick  Prayers  were 
made  for  Nero  and  Drufus  which  were  made  for  him, 
tho'  they  were  his  Sons  and  Succeflburs  in  the  Empire  (8)  ; 
the  Honour  of  Princes  vaniihes,  when  made  common  by 
promifcuous  Flattery  (9  )  ;  fometimes  though,  as  when  Mi- 
riifters  do  perfonate  the  Prince  in  his  abfence,  the  fame  Ho- 
nours and  Ceremonies  are  to  be  paid  them,  as  are  due  to 
the  Prince  if  prefent  ;  as  we  fee  in  Vice  Roys  and  Courts  of 
Supream  Authority,  which  like  Stars  ihine  in  the  Suns  ab- 
fence j  but  not  in  his  Prefence,  for  then  thofe  marks  of 
Honour  are  paid  to  the  Royal  Dignity  reprefented  in  the 
Minifters,  who  are  as  it  were  the  Pictures  of  Majefty,  and 
the  refle&ion  of  Supream  Authority. 

imp  at  i 
(8)  Turn  *vere  <t quart   adolefcentes  fenecía  fike,  uis  hoenter  indoluii. 
Tac.  4.  ann.  (9)  Vane fcit  Augujli  honor,  Jiprcmifc  mribus  vulga- 

tur.  Tac-  4.  ann. 


&  At- 
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EMBLEM  LIX. 


Á  T  It  R  E,  the  provident  Difpofer  of  all  thing?, 
has  divided  Countries  from  one  another ,  and 
hedged  _  'cm  in  fometimes  with  Mountains  like 
vail  Walls,  fometimes  entrenched  'em  about  with  deep 
Rivers,  and  fometimes  with  the  Ocean  it  felf,  that  flip, 
might  put  a  nop  to  the  Defigns  of  humane  Ambition;  for 
the  fame  Reafon  flie  has  conftituted  different  Climates,  Na- 
tures, Languages,  and  Cufioms,  that  in  tiiis  great  Diverfitj 
of  Nations,  each  might  live  amicably,  and  in  Unity  among 
themfelves,  not  eafily  giving  way  to  the  Power  and  Tyran- 
ny of  Invaders.  Yet  are  not  all  thefe  bars  and  fences  of 
Nature,  able  to  check  this  ihfatiable  Defiie  of  Rule ;  for 
Ambition  is  fo  great  and  fo  deeply  rooted  \n  Man's  hearty 
that  it  thinks  the  five  ZoneS  too  narrow, for  it,  Alexander^ 
ffrey  fry  wept,  that  he  had  no  more  Worlds  to  Conquer; 
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All  theBleffings  of  Life,  nay  Life  it  felf,  for  all  our  natu- 
ral Inclinations  to  preferve  it,  are  all  (lighted  for  a  mo- 
ments Reign.  Hum  ay  a  going  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of 
Cordova,  fome  of  his  Friends  diifwaded  him  from  it,  urging 
the  danger  of  the  Attempt :  u  Call  me  King  to  day,  fays 
"  he,  and  to  morrow  kill  me ;  there  is  no  Paffion  in  Man 
more  blind  and  dangerous  than  this.  This  has  coft  many 
their  Lives,  as  well  as  Eftate?,  which  they  would  have  there- 
by enlarged,  A  certain  Prince  of  Tartary  ufually  drank  out 
of  a  Cup  on  which  was  engraven  the  Head  of  a  Prince  of 
Mufcovy,  who  in  invading  his  Kingdom  loft  his  own,  with 
his  Life  ;  about  the  edge  of  which  was  this  Infcription : 

This  Trince  by  coveting  mine,  loft  bis  own.    ■ 

Almoft  the  fame  thing  befell  King  Sancho*  who  would 
have  rob'd  his  Brothers  of  the  Kingdoms,  which  their  Fa- 
ther King  Ferdinand  had  divided  between  'em.     Ambition 
is  in  danger,  when  it  but  puts  it's  Arm  out  ofitsTerritories; 
like  the  Snail  which  runs  a  Rifque  whenever  it  peeps  out  of 
its  (hell  (i).  And  though  Jyridates  laid,  That  'tis  for  pri- 
vate Men  to  maintain  their  own,  but  for  Kings  to  invade 
others  (2);  yet  this  is  only  then,  when  reafon  and  prudence 
advife  it,  and  when  Power  has  no  other  Tribunal  than  that  of 
Arms ;  for  whoever  unjuftly  robs  another  of  his  Kingdom, 
gives  others  opportunity  and  right  to  do  the  fame  to  him  ; 
firft  let  a  Prince  confider  the  Danger  of  his  own,  before  he 
thinks  of  invading  another'sKingdom  {%) :  for  which  Rea- 
fon the  Emperour  Rodolpbusl.  us'd  to  fay>  "  'Twas  better 
"  to  govern  well  than  to  enlarge  a  Kingdom  ;  if  King  Al- 
pbonfo  the  Wife  had  took  this  Advice,  he  had  never  purfud 
his  Pretentions  to  the  Empire,  to  the  íb  evident  peril  of 
his  own  Kingdom  ;  fo  that  the  comparifon  of  Alphonfo  King 
of  Naples  was  very  applicable  to  him  :  That  fuch  ambiti- 

(i)  Tejiudinem,  ubi  coUecla  in  Juum  tegmen  efl,  tut  am  ad  omites  ¡Bus 
ejfe,  ubi  exerit  partes  aliquas,  quodcunque  nudavit  obnoxium  atgue  infir- 
fr.unt  habere  Cic  (*)  Et  fuá  retiñere  privata  domus,  altenis  cert  are 
Regi am  laudem  ejfe.  Tac.  i5.ann.  (1)  Suam  qmjque  fortumm  in  con' 
filio  habeat,cum  de  alieno  deliberat,   Curtrus. 
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ous  Princes  were  like  Gamefters,  who  cheated  by  a  vain 
hope   of  winning,  lofe  even  what    they  had.    To  defend 
his  Scate  is  a  Prince's  Duty,  but  to  invade  another's  is 
merely  Arbitrary,     Ambition  hurries  Men  to  new  and  dan- 
gerous Attempts  (4)  ;  and  the  more  it  has  the  more  it  co- 
vets.    It  encreafes  with  Empire  (5).    Opportunities,  ancf 
the  eafinefs  of  the  means  charm  Princes  Eyes  and  Hearts, 
and  hinder  them  from  underftanding,  that  they  ought  not 
to  covet  all  that  they  can  obtain  ;  a  generous  mind  fhould 
be  regulated  by  Reafon  and  Prudence;  he  is  not  fafeft  who" 
portefles  moft,  but  he  who  poiTeffes  moft  lawfully.    Too 
great  an  extent  of  Power,  creates  Emulation  and  Envy,  and 
increafes  Danger.     For  they  arm  and  unite  againft  the 
ftrongeft,  as  the  Kings  of  Spain  did  againft  Alphonfo  III. 
whofe  Greatnefs  and  Profperity  they  fufpe&ed.    For  which 
Reafon  'tis  more  deilrable  to  have  Power  well  grounded  and 
eftabliuYd,  than  to  exercife  it ;  for  there  is  as  much  Danger 
in  maintaining  as  in  procuring  it.    Were  there  no  foreign 
Enemies,  affluence  of  Plenty  would  fufficiently  enervate  it ; 
as  the  Grandeur  of  old  Borne  found  (6),  which  Auguftus 
forefeeing,  propofed  to  Remedy  it  by  preferring  Bounds  to 
it  (7 J,  which   the  Emperour  Adrian  afterwards  effefted. 
Let  a  Prince  bridle  his  Felicity  and  he  will  Reign  well  (8  J. 
'Tis  no  difficult  matter  for  Injuftice  and  Tyranny,  if  arm'd 
with  Power,  to  raife  and  extend  Kingdoms;  the  Difficulty 
is  in  the  prefervation  thereof,  it  being  a  harder  matter  to 
Govern  well  than  to  Conquer  (9). 

For  in  Arms  ufually  Fortune  takes  place,  but  Govern- 
ment depends  on  Prudence  (foj.  Succefs  enters  the  gate 
without  being  called,  by  Merit  or  Induftry,  but  'tis  Pru- 
dence only  that  keeps  her  there.    Alphonfo  the  Wife  gave 

(4)  Quibus  nova  &  ancipitia  pr^colere  avida,  &  plerumque  fallax 
ambit io  eft.  Tac.  14.  ann.  (s)  Fetus,  &  jampn dem  tnjita  Mortalibus 
potentia  cupido,  cum  imperii  Magnitudine  adolevit  erupitque.  Tac.  •it 
Hifi\  (6)  Et  qua  ab  exiguis  profecía  initiis  eo  creverit,  ut  jam  M.tgni* 
tudine  labor ¿ret  J ua.  Liv.  ]ib.  1.  (7)  Addideratque  confiMurncoercerdt  in- 
tra términos  imperii.  Tac.  1.  ami.  (8)  Impone  j  elicit  at  i  tu¿  frxna^ftci- 
lius  reges.  Cuitius.  (9)  Facilius  eft  qu-edam  vincere  quam  t entre.  Curt. 
(to)  Fortimam  magnam  riSiüi  inveities  quam  retiveas,  PubL 
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(}8  Counjel  and  Strength  loth  necejfary  for  Vol.  II; 
thisReafon,  why  'twas  lefs  difficult  to  get,  than  to  main- 
tain when  got  ;  "  Becaufe  the  prefervation  depends  upon 
"  Judgment ;  but  the  Acquifition  upon  Chance.  Hold 
Fortune  with  both  hands,  or  (he'll  flip  from  you  (n). 
A  Hedge  hog  [from  whence  I  took  this  Emblem]  is  found 
with  eafe,  but  to  hold  it  requires  Prudence  *,  that  is,  you 
mull  apply  your  hand  fo  as  gradually  to  fmooth  down  her 
thorny  Bridles,  which  when  erected  refemble  a  Squadron 
of  Pikes. 

Claud.     Amid  with  her  [elf  fie  does  fecnrely  go, 

Her  felft  the  Quiver,  Arrow,  and  the  Bow. 

Scarce  were  the  Arms  of  Spain  retird  from  the  Netherlands^ 
in  the  time  of  Don  John  of  Auflria,  when  thofe  of  the  Re- 
bels enter'd.  'Twas  an  eafie  matter  for  the  King  of  frame 
againfi  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man  to  feizeupon  theDutchy 
of  Lorrány  but  to  maintain  it  now,  he  finds  it  expenfive  and 
dangerous ;  fo  he  is  oblig'd  always  to  keep  an  arm'd  hand 
upon  it,  and  the  Caufes  which  occur  in  the  Acquifition  don'c 
always  in  the  Prefervation. 

But  if  'tis  once  fetled,  time  will  help  to  fix  it ;  whence  it 
happens,  that  fometimes  one  perfon  may  eafily  maintain  a 
Government  which  was  not  raised,  but  by  the  great  Toils 
and  Perils  of  many. 

Wherefore  ii nee  'tis  a  Prince's  chief  Duty  to  preferve  his 
States,  I  will  here  fubjoyn  the  means  which  it  may  be  done 
by,  whether  they  defcend  by  Succefllon,  or  are  acquir'd  by 
Conqueil  or  Eieclion.  I  fir  ft  premife  the  general  Caufes, 
which  ufually  concur  in  attaining  and  maintaining  them, 
and  thofe  are  God  ;  that  is,  when  he  ailifts  us  with  Religion 
and  Juilice;  Opportunity,  when  a  concurrence  of  Caufes  o- 
pen  the  way  to  Grandeur ;  and  Prudence,  either  in  making 
thefe  Opportunities,  or  in  uiing  them  when  offer'd.  There 
are  other  Initruments  common  to  the  Art  of  Government, 
as  Valour,  the  Prince's  Affiduity  and  Prudence,  the  Peoples 
Eiteem,Refpect  and  Love  for  him  ;  the  Reputation  of  the 


(ii)  íortuuam  taam  prejjts  minibus  tenet  lufoiea.  Curtius.' 
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Crown,  the  force  of  Arms,  Unity  in  Religion,  a  due  Ad- 
rniniftration  of  Juftice,  the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  the  Di- 
flribution  of  Rewards ;  the  Severity  of  Punifhments ;  the 
Integrity  of  the  Magiftracy ;  the  good  Election  of  Mini- 
fters ;  the  Preiervation  of  Privileges  andCufloms;  theEdu- 
cation  of  Youth;  the  Modefty  of  the  Nobility  jj  the  Purity 
of  the  Coin  ;  the  Encreafe  of  Trade  and  Arts ;  the  Peoples 
Obedience;  Concord,  Plenty,  and  publick Riches. 

By  thefe  means  all  States  are  maintain'd,  and  though  the 
Government  of  each  requires  great  Care  and  Attention,  yet 
do  thofe  which  defcend  lineally  from  Father  to  Son  require 
leaft  ;  for  Sovereign  Power  and  Obedience  being  become 
habitual,  and  as  it  were  natural  to  the  Subjects,  they  forget 
that  it  was  of  their  own  Inm'tution,  not  an  original  Pro- 
priety. No  one  dares  deny  him  Refpect  and  Veneration, 
whom  he  has  own'd  for  his  Lord  from  his  Birth  ;  all  are 
aw'd  by  fear  of  Puniiliment  from  the  SueceiTour,  for  Crimes 
which  they  (hall  commit  in  the  prefent  Reign:  The  Sub- 
jects eafily  bear  and  wink  at  his  Failures  The  very  Tide 
of  Affairs,  which  long  Cuftom  and  Experience  has  con- 
fin'd  to  a  Channel,  fecures  him,  though  he  be  incapacitated 
for  Government,  provided  he  be  of  an  eafie  docile  Nature, 
and  one  that  will  Act  for  the  beft  in  all  things,  and  can 
make  Choice  of  good  Minifters,  or  fliould  happen  on  them 
by  Chance. 

But  thofe  States  which  defcend  by  an  indirect  Line,  or 
by  Marriage ;  a  Prince  ought  to  manage  with  particular 
Care  and  Circumfpection,  efpecially  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Reign  ;  in  this  thofe  Princes  run  great  Rifqnes^who  thro* 
too  much  Zeal,  or  too  fond  aDeiire  of  Glory,  reverie  the 
Actions  and  lnm'tutions  of  their  Predeceflours,  introducing 
Novelties  of  their  own,  without  that  due  Moderation  and 
Prudence  which  is  neceiTary  even  in  changing  'era  into  ber- 
ter  \  for  Plato's  Opinion  that  all  change  is  dangerous  except 
from  bad,  muir  not  be  underftood  of  Governments,  which 
run  great  Rifques  unlefs  remedied  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  Order  of  Nature,  which  does  not  leap  from  one  ex* 
tream  to  the  other ;  but  interpofes  the  Temperature  of  the 
Spring  and  Autumn,  between  the  Extremities  of  the  Win* 
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ters  cold,and  Summers  heat :  u  A  fudden  and  violent  change 
li  is  troublefome  and  doubtful ;  that  which  is  flow  and  gra- 
"  dual  is  always  more  eafie  (12).  'Tis  dangerous  in  failing 
to  ihift  the  Sails  upon  a  contrary  rriind,  becaufe  they  muft 
on  a  fudden  be  changed  from  one  tide  of  the  Ship  to  the 
other.    Wherefore  'tis  requifite  for  a  Prince  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Reign,  to  obferve  the  methods  of  the  laft,  ta- 
king Care  to  reform  ic  by  Degrees  with  that  eafineis  and 
moderation,  that  the  People  (hall  find  themfelves  on  t  other 
fide  without  knowing  how  they  got  over.    Tiberim  durft 
not  at  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  aboliih  the  publick  Sports 
introdue'd    by  Auguftus  (1;).  Galba   reigned   but  a  few 
Months,  becaufe;  immediately  upon  coming  to  the  Throne, 
he  began  to  pu'nifti  paft  Crimes,  to  moderate  extravagant 
Donatives,  and  to  curb  the  Licentioufnefs  and  lniolence, 
which  the  People  had  been  fo  má  to  in  Nero's  time  (14), 
that  they  as  much  loved  their  Princes  Vices,  as  formerly 
they  efleem'd  their  Vertues.    The  fame  befel  the  Emperour 
¥ertinax>  for  deiigning  to  reform  the  Militia,  enervated 
under  the  Luxurious  Reign  of  Commodm,    Lewis  XL  King 
of  France  fell  into  the  lame  Errour,  for  that  he  began  his 
Reign  with  the  fevere  Puniihment  of  fome  of  his  principal 
Nobility.  The  Excellence  of  a  new  Government  ought  to 
be  Benignity  ;  iince  too  much  Rigour  and  Severity  is  the 
Vice  of  an  old  one. 

What  dare  not  old  Kings  do  ?  7he  [oft eft  Chai*> 
Of  Kingdoms  is  in  a  new  Princes  Reign. 

To  fettle  a  Government  is  a  work  of  time,  for  'tis  as 
troublefome  to  reform,  as  to  new  model  onef  1$) ;  for  this 

(ra)  dnccps  &  operofa  tiimis  eft  mutatio,  qua  Cubito,  &  cum  qukdam 
viokntiafufcipitur  ¡facilior  autem  qua  fenfim  Ó*  paúl 'at it»  deJinands 
fit.  Arift.  6.  Pol.  (13)  Sed  ppulum  per  tot  annos  tnolliter  habitumt 
Tiotidum  audebat  ad  duriora  verteré.  Tac.  I.  ann.  (14)  Augebat 
*veterem  difciplinam,  at  que  it  a  quatuordecim  annis  a  Nerone  ajuefa- 
ch,  ut  baud  mintts  vitia  Principit  amarent,  quam  ohm  virtutes  *vene- 
rabantur.  Tac.  ¡lift.  1.  (if)  No»  minur  ntgotii  eft  Rewf>.  emendar  t 
quam  ab  initio  conftiiuere,  Arift.  4.  Pol.  cap.  1. 
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reafon  David  excused  himfelf  from  puniihing  Joab  for  the 
Murther  of  Abnery  as  being  weak    and  newly  anointed 
King  (iój ;  that  is,  he  fear'd  by  too  much  Severity,  he 
Ihould  make  his  new  gotten  Government  odious.     Rehoboam 
had  never  ruined  himfelf  had  he  confidered  this,  when  by 
the  Counfel  of  the  young  Men,  he  anfwerM  the  People  of 
Ifraelj  who  deuYd  he  would  treat  'em  with  lefs  Severity 
than  his  Father  had  done  ;  "  My  Father  made  your  Yoke 
"  heavy, and  I  will  add  to  your  Yoke  ;  my  Father  alfo  cha- 
"  ftifed  you  with  Whips,  but  I  will  chaftifeyou  with  Scor- 
li  pions  (17).  There  is  nothing  more  ferviceable,  to  a  Prince 
at  his  entrance  upon  the  Government,  than  to  finalize  him- 
felf by  fome  glorious  Exploits,  for  Reputation  orice  got  is  not 
immediately  loft ;  for  which  Reafon  Domitius  Cor  bulo,  when 
he  was  fent  into  Armenia  took  particular  Care  to  raife  his 
Reputation  (18).  The  fame  Agrícola  did  in  his  Government 
of  Britain,  knowing  that  the  Reputation  of  his  firft  Anions 
would  byafs  all  the  reft  (19,) 

The  comparifon  which  the  People  make  between  the  pail 
and  prefent  Adminiftration  is  always  of  ill  confequence, 
when  they  don't  find  in  this  the  fame  Felicity  they  did  in 
t'other,  or  don't  perceive  the  fame  Parts  and  Qualifications 
in  the  prefent  Prince,  as  in  his  Predeceflbur ;  let  him  there- 
fore take  Care  as  much  can  be,  that  there  be  no  difference ; 
but  that  the  fame  hand  may  feem  to  hold  the  Reins.  But 
if  the  Prince,  either  cannot,  or  knows  not  how  to  adjuft  his 
Actions  to  the  Peoples  humour  as  his  PredeceiTour  did,  let 
him  more  particularly  avoid  occafion,  which  may  breed 
Comparifons.  Which  was  the  reafon  that  Tiber  in*  was  ne- 
ver prefent  at  publick  Shews,  fearing  that  his  rough  melan- 
choly Temper, compar'd  to  the  complaifant  Gaiety  of  Augu- 
ftm,  would  be  ofFenfive  to  the  People  (20;.  Wherefore  as 


(16)  2  Sam.  3.  39.  (f?j  1  Kings  12.14.  (¡8)  Vbi  fam<e  inferviret, 
qua  in  novis  ceeptis  njalidiffima  efl.  Tac.  13.  3nn.  (19}  Non  ignarus 
inflandum  farna^  prout  prima  cejfiffmt,  fare  univerfa.  Tac.  in  vit.  Agr. 
(20  J  Cur  abftinusrit  Spell  aculo  ¿pfe,  varié  trahebavtj  alit  t<zdio  catus, 
quídam  triflitia  tngeniiy  &  rrntu  comparationis'^  quia  Augujius  comtter 
mterfuijfet.  Tac.  I.  ann, 
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foon  as  a  Prince  comes  to  the  Helm  of  Affairs  he  ihould  di- 
ligently enquire,  what  things  were  diftafteful  in  the  paft 
Reign,  that  he  may  avoid  them  ;  this  was  Nero's  Maxim  at 
his  Acceflion  to  the  Throne,  prefcribing  it  as  a  Plan  of  his 
future  Government,  feduloufly  declining  thofe  things  which 
had  lately  bred  Difguft  (21). 

•  Let  a  Prince  alfo  adjuft  his  Actions  to  the  Cuftorns  of 
the  Countrey,  and  methods  of  his  PredeceiTour,  for  even 
the  Vertues  of  the  Succeflbur  which  are  new,  and  fuch  as 
the  PredeceiTour  and  the  Nation  in  general  were  unacquain- 
ted with ,  the  People  look  upon  as  Vices  and  loath  'em. 
The  Parthians  demanded  Vono  for  their  King,  a  Perfon  en- 
du'd  with  the  Gentile  Accomplishments  of  Rome  (where  he 
had  been  asHoftage)  but  thofe  Vertues  loft  him  the  Affe- 
ctions of  Jiis  People,  who  regarded  them  as  nothing  but 
new  Vices  (n)  ;  they  were  diigufted,  that  he  did  not  give 
his  mind  toHorfes  and  Hunting,  as  his  Predeceffors  did  ; 
and  on  the  contrary  they  all  loved  Neroy  becaufe  he  accom- 
modated himfelf  to  their  Cuftorns  (25).  And  if  this  diffe- 
rence of  Manners  in  the  Princes  Perfon  produces  thefe  Ef- 
fects, how  much  greater  will  the  Alteration  of  the  Cu- 
ftorns and  Ways  of  the  People  create  *  But  if  Correction  be 
neceifary,  it  muft  be  apply'd  wich  fuch  Moderation,  as  may 
neither  make  the  Prince  feem  fevere  nor  remifs,  but  when 
the  negligence  of  the  PredeceiTour  was  very  great,  and  the 
People  require  a  Remedy,  then  the  Activity  and  Diligence 
of  the  Succeffour  is  very  opportune;  as  was  vifible  in  the 
firft  Years  of  your  Royal  Highneffes  renown'd  Father. 

'Tis  a  generous  piece  of  Juftice,  for  a  Prince  to  begin 
his  Reign  with  pardoning  all  offences  againft  himfelf,  and 
punifhing  thofe  committed  againft  others ;  nothing  gains 
People's  efteem  and  réfpect  more  than  this  ("24).  As  the 
Émperours  Vefpafiw  and  Titun  found,  as  alfo  Charles  VII. 

(21)  Turn  formam  futuri  Prtncipatus  prafcripjlt,  ea  máxime  declinanst 
quorum  recmsfljgrabat  mvidia.  Tac.  13.  ann.  (22J  Sed  prornpti  adi- 
tus,  obvia. cemitas,  ignota  Part  his  Vertutss,  nova  vttia.  Tac.  2.  ann. 
(23J  Quod  hie prtma  ab  Í7if*ntia'ir.fiituta*  &  cultum  Armeniorum  ¿emu- 
tat  us,  ven  at  u  ,  epulis,  &  qua  alia  barbari  celebrant  proceres ',  plebemqm 
juxta  devinxerat.  Tac.  2.  ann.  (2^)  Novum  Imperium  inchoantibus, 
uttfo  dementia.  Tac.  4.  Hift* 
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King  of  France.  Upon  this  Confideration  Witizi  remitted 
the  Baniihment  of  thofe  whom  his  Father  had  condemned, 
and  caufed  their  Tryals  to  be  burnt,  by  this  great  means 
the  better  to  fecure  the  Crown  upon  his  Head. 

Though  thefe  Ads  are  highly  requinte,  yet  the  main 
Point  is  the  gaining  the  Love  and  Obedience  of  the  Sub- 
jects; which  two  Kings  of  Arragon  were  abfolute  Mailers 
of  f  :  One  was  King  AlpJmfo  I.  who  going  to  take  PoiTef- 
fion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caftile  for  his  Wife  Terraca,  be- 
haved himfeif  with  great  Complaifancc  and  Affability  to 
all;  he  heard  Caufes,  and  adminiiler'd  Juftice  himfeif;  he 
protected  Widows  and  Orphans,  relieve  the  Poor,  ho- 
noured and  reward'd  the  Nobilitv  according  to  their  Deferr, 
prefer'd  Vertue,  and  made  the  Kingdom  plentiful  and  po- 
pulous, which  acquir'd  him  the  Affections  of  all.  The  o- 
ther  W3s  Alphonfo  V.  King  of  Naples,  who  made  himfeif 
extreamly  beloved  by  the  People,  by  his  care  and  prudence 
in  Affairs,  by  a  due  Difpofal  of  Rewards  and  Puniihments, 
by  Liberality,  Complaifance  and  Eafinefs  of  Accefs,  by  his' 
Love  for  thepublick  Well-fare,  and  by  Co  exact  a  Conforma- 
Hon  to  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Kingdom,  that 
he  feem'd  a  natural,  not  a  foreign  Prince.  Thofe  Kings 
who  have  their  Refidence  among  their  Subjects,  may  gain 
their  hearts  more  eafily,  than  thofe  who  reiide  in  diftant 
Provinces,  for  if  their  Loyalty  does  not  grow  quite  cold, 
'tis  at  moft  but  Luke-warm,  3nd  nothing^but  the  Excel- 
lence of  the  Conititution  can  preferve  its  heat ;  that  is  by 
providing  able  Minifters,  and  by  feverely  puniihing  their 
Faults,  efpecially  thofe  which  they  commit  againft  Juilice, 
and  the  Reputation  and  Eilates  of  others,  all  the  Comfort 
abfent  Subjects  have  is  that  if  the  Prince  be  good, .they  (hall 
feel  the  Effect  of  it  as  well  as  if  prefent,  but  if  othe'rwife, 
they  iliould  be  leaft  under  the  Lafli  of  his  Tyranny  (21). 
But  becaufe  fuch  Kingdoms  love  Novelty  and  Change,and  re- 
quire the  Prefence  of  the  Prince  himfeif  to  govern  them  ; 


t  Mar.  Hi  ft.  Hifp  (ti)Laudat9rum  Principnm  ujw  ex  acjuo,  vuanvif 
profit  agmtUus',    fmvi  prtxtmú  ingrunñt.  Tac.  ¿j..  Jfcltfh     . 
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the  Confidence  which  he  puts  in  them,  fliould  be  arm'd 
and  fenced  from  all  Accidents,  uiing  the  fame  means  which 
we  prefcrib'd  for  the  prefervation  of  a  Conquered  Kingdom? 
Eleftive  Kingdoms  which  are  obtained  by  Favour  are  alfo 
maintain'd  by  the  ¡fame,  though  this  very  rarely  continues 
§ong.    And  though  all  new  Empires  begin  with  Applaufe, 
yet  in  this  'tis  but  ihort  and  foon  over ;  araidft  the  very 
Acclamations,  when  Saul  was  anointed  King,  the  People 
began  to  diftruft  and  flight  him,  though  he  was  chofen  by 
God  himfelf  (26).  But  there  are  Ways  by  which  the  per- 
lón Ele&ed,  may  preferve  the  Peoples  good  Opinion  of 
him,  that  is  to  fay,  by  maintaining  thofe  Vertues  and  Qua- 
lifications, which  made  him  at  firft  thought  worthy  of  the 
Crown  ;  for  Men  ufually  change  their  Manners  with  their 
Fortunes.   Ttberim  had  a  very  good  Gharafterjand  Reputa- 
tion, while  he  was  a  private  Perfon  and  liv'd  under  Augu- 
fim  (27) ;  as  alfo  had  Galba  ;  let  him   be  Courteous  and 
obliging  to  all  (28).  Grateful  and  Liberal  to  thofe  who  E- 
le&ed  him  5  civil  to  thofe  who  gave  their  Votes  againft 
him ;  let  him  be  a  zealous  Lover  of  his  Countrey.    And 
a  vigorous  AiTertor  of  its  Laws  and  Privileges ;  let  his 
Council  be  composed  of  the  Natives  of  the  Countrey, 
imploying  them  alone  in  Offices  and  places  of  Truft,  not 
admitting  Foreigners  and  Relations ;  let  him  maintain  his 
Family  with  modefly  ;  let  him  temper  Majefty  with  Confi- 
deration,  and  Juflice  with  Clemency ;  let  him  fo  govern  as  if 
his  Kingdom  came  byDefcent,  which  he  ihould  tranfmit 
to  his  Pofterity,  not  as  if  it  were  Elective,  fleecing  it  of 
what  he  can  during  his  Reign  ;  according  to  the  Poet. 

Afiort  Reign  never  [pares  the  People  (29J: 

For  'tis  very  difficult  to  be  moderate  in  Grandeur  which 
muftdie  with  us  f;o). 

(26)  1  Sam.  10.  27.  (17)  Egregium  vita,  famaque  quoad  privatum, 
vil  in  imperils  fuh  Avgufio  fuit.  Tac.  6.  arm.  (28)  Major  pri-vato  v:fw, 
dum  privatum  fuit.  Tac.  1.  Hilt.  (29)  Non  parei't  populis  Regnum  breve. 
Statius.  (30)  Difficilius  eft  temperare  f elicit  at  i }  qua  te  non  put  es  din 
jifaum.  Tac.  2.  ann. 
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The  Prince  ought  moreover  to  be  peaceable,  not  an  In- 
vader of  others  :  for  Eletfive  Kingdoms  fear  fuch  a  Matter, 
whofe  mind  is  bent  upon  Conquering  others ;  but  they  love 
him  who  is  only  careful  in  preferving  his  own,as  we  fee  inPtf- 
land  fox  'tis  evident  that  all  Kingdoms  were  at  ñrñ  Ele&ive, 
and  that  'twas  only  Ambition  of  enlarging  them  by  inva- 
ding their  Neighbours,  by  which  (o  many  have  loft  that  Li- 
berty, which  they  would  have  taken  from  others.    Nor  is 
it  pollible,  that  among  fo  many  Cafuai ties  and  Dangers  of 
Eledtion,  this  Enlargement  of  States  ihould  be  lafting,  for 
thoie  very  Arms  which  make  thofe  additional  Gonquefts, 
will  reduce  them  to  Hereditary  Kingdoms ;  which  was  (;  x) 
Galba's  excufe  for  not  converting  the  Empire  into  a  Com- 
monwealth.   Ele&ive  Monarchies  love  Liberty,    and  fo 
ought  not  to  be  governed  without  it,  and  fince  Ele&ion  is 
the  Scale  in  which  they  weight  it,  the  Prince  ihould  always 
fiand  on  that  fide,  for  if  he  gives  the  leaft  Sufpicion  that  he 
intends  to  make  the  Crown  Hereditary,  he  will  certainly 
lofe  it. 

In  States  acquired  by  Conqueft,  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  attaining  than  preferving  them,  for  they  are  like  wild 
Colts,in  which  the  main  Trouble  is  backing  them,for  after- 
wards they  willingly  take  the  Bitt,  and  fubmit  to  the  bur- 
then. Fear  and  Flattery  open  the  way  to  Dominion  ;  the 
flrft  Afcent  of  which  is  fteep  and  difficult  (52J,  but  once 
fetled  you  want  neither  Partizans  nor  Minifters ;  yet  fince 
theie  Services  are  generally  forced  and  counterfeit,  they  ea- 
fily  revolt  when  they  hav^pportunity,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  entertain'd  and  cheriflui  with  great  Care,  efpecially 
at  firft,  fince  from  the  firft  A&ions  we  eafily  Judge  of  the 
future  Government;  as  Vitellim  experienced,  who  grew 
hateful  and  odious  to  all,  for  the  Death  of  Dolabella  (%%). 
And  though  Pifo  faid,  that  a  Kingdom  acquired  by  illPra- 


(31)  Si  immenfum  Imperii  corpus  flare,  ac  librari  fine  reblare  pffet , 
dignus  erar»  a  quo  Reftub.  inciperet.  Tac.  1.  Hift.  (32)  '  Prima  domi- 
nant [pes  in  arduo  ;  ubi  ¡is  ingrejfus,  adfunt  /ludia  &  Miniftri.  Tac.  4 . 
ann.  ¿33)  Magna  cum  invidianovi  principatus,  cujut  hoc  primum  fpe- 
cimen  nofcéatur.   Tac.  2,  Hift. 
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ftices  could  never  be  maintained  by  good  ones  ^34),  yet 
King  Sancho  did  this  way  eftabliih  his  doubtful  Title  to  the 
Kingdom,  which  he  got  by  Conqueft.  Princes  are  foon 
ruin'd  by  driving  to  preferve  that  by  Force  which  they  got 
fo.  This  pernicious  piece  of  Policy  has  been  the  ruin  of 
all  Tyrants,  and  if  any  one  has  preserved  himfelf  5  'tis  be- 
caufe  he  chang'd  his  Tyranny  into  Benevolence,  and  his 
Cruelty  into  Clemency:  Vice  cannot  fubfift  long  unlefs 
Vertue  be  its  fubftitute ;  Ambition  unjuft  in  acquiring  at 
firft,  mull  change  into  Zeal  for  the  pubiick  Good  to  main- 
tain it  felf.  Subjects  love  their  Prince  for  the  pubiick,  and 
their  private  Interefts,  and  when  they  fucaed  in  both,  their 
Fear  foon  changes  into  Reverence,  and  their  Hatred  into 
Refpeft  :  but  Care  muit  be  taken  that  this  Reformation  of 
Vices,  which  are  now  publickly  known,  be  not  fo  fudden 
nor  affected,  as  to  proceed  from  Deílgn  not  Nature,  whole 
Operations  are  flow  and  methodical,  fo  Otbo  thought ;  that 
a  fudden  Modefiy,  or  affecled  Gravity  could  not  preferve  the 
Empire  which  he  had  attain'd  by  Viilany  ($5).  The  People 
are  more  appreheniive  of  fuch  Changes  than  of  Vices  them- 
felves ;  for  they  fufpecl  greater  mifchief  at  the  Bottom. 
Feign'd  Vertue  is  worfe  than  Vice  ;  for  this  is  executed  un- 
der the  fhape  of  the  other. 

Auguftus  was  an  admirable  Pattern  of  Prudence  and  Va- 
lour, in  railing  and  fupporting  his  Empire,  which  all  Prin- 
ces ought  to  Copy.  At  nineteen  years  of  Age  he  ihew'd 
himfelf  worthy  of  the  Empire,  by  Maining  the  Civil  (36) 
War3.  From  which  time  he  began  to  raiie  his  Fortunes. 
Empires  are  not  obtained  by  deferving,but  by  having  merited 
them.  One  Victory  proclaim^  him  Emperour  ("37),  be- 
caufe  he  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of  Opportunity  and  Pru- 
dence ;  of  Opportunity  in  triumphing  over  Anthony  and 
Lepidus  (58  ;,  of  Prudence  in  not  entering  by  open  Force, 

(34)  Nemo  enirn  un^uam  imperium  flagitio  qn^Jitum,  bonis  art  ibas  exer- 
cuit.  Tac.  1.  Hift.  (3*)  Simul  reputa?¡s  mn  poffe  Principatum  fcehre 
qu&fitum,  fub'tta  modsftia  &  prifca  gravitate  retineri.  Tac.  I  Hill. 
('36)  Nmo  décimo  dejar  Ocíarji anus  eiwlia  belia  fufiinuit.  Tac.  13.  ami. 
(■ll)  Manfjffe,  C  •  fare  Augufto  vi ¿lore Jmperiuw,  Tac.  J,  Hift.  (38)  ¿*> 
pdi  atc/ue  Antonii  arma  in  A:%ufium  ceffef/.   Tac.  1.  arm. 

every 
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every  one  was  weary  of  Civil  Wars  (39),  the  Empire  was 
naked  and  defencelels  (40 ),  all  the  moit  Couragious  being 
taken  oft,  by  the  Wars  or  Profcriptions  (41).  The  Pro- 
vinces were  difgufted  at  the  Government  of  the  Senate, 
and  ihew'd  thdr  inclination  to  change  it  (41 ) ;  DifTention* 
and  civil  Difcords,  oblig'd  'em  ^to  apply  the  ufual  Re- 
medy of  turning  Ariitocracy  into  Monarchy  (43).  All 
thefe  Concurrents  manag'd  by  Prudence,  facilitated  his  Ac- 
ccfs  to  the  Empire  ;  which  by  the  fame  Conduit  he  main- 
tained, he  obliged  the  Mobb,  by  defending  them  by  the 
Authority  of  a  Tribune  (44)  ;  and  to  avoid  giving  Difguft, 
he  neither  took  upon  him  the  name  of  a  King,  nor  Dicta- 
tor, but  only  that  of  Prince  (45).  He  continued  the  Ti- 
tles of  the  Magiftrates,  he  engag'd  the  Souldiery  by 
Gratuities  ,  the  People  by  Plenty,  and  all  in  general 
by  the  fweets  of  Peace,  by  Affability,  Civility  and  Cle- 
mency (46).  He  was  courteous  even  to  his  Rivals,  An- 
theny  and  Lepidm  (47),  and  reward'd  thofe  with  Honour» 
and  Riches,  who  had  been  zealous  in  his  Service  (48).  He 
very  rarely  was  fevere,  and  then  not  through  Paflion,  but  to 
procure  the  publick  Quiet  (49).  He  captivat'd  the  minds  of 
all,  by  a  ready  and  copious  Eloquence,  very  Becoming  hiá 
Dignity  ;  50) ;  he  us'd  Juitice  among  his  Subjects,  and  Mo» 
dcfty  to  his  Allies  (51);  he  ihew'd  his  Integrity,  in  puniih- 
ing    the  Debauching  of  his  Daughter  and  Neice  ($*). 


(39;  Cuvtfa  difcordiü  civih'bus  fejfja.  Ibid.  (40)  Nulla  jam  publica 
arma.  Ibid.  (4  1)  Nuffo  adverfante  cum  ferocijjimi  per  acies  aut  prof  rip- 
tione  cecidijjrr.t.  Ibid.  (\i)  Neqne  Provincia  ilium  verym  ftatum  abnm- 
¿rant,  fufpeclo  Senatus  populiq;  Imperiojob  certamina,  potentiam  &  avari- 
tiammagiftratwiw.  Ibid.  (43)  Non  aliter  difcordantu  patria  remedtuvt 
fujfe  quam  ut  ab  mo  rcgcretur.  Ibid.  (4,4)  Ad  tuendam  plebem  tribmi- 
tio  jure  contentan.  Ibid.  (4?)  Non  Regno  tamen  mq;  Ditlatura,  fed  Pritt- 
cipit  nomine  conjiitutam  Kemp.  Ibid.  (46)  tadem  Magiflratibus  "jocabti- 
la.,  militem  donis  pcpulnm  annona,  cunBos  duhedine  otii pellexit.  fbid.  (47) 
Multa  Antonio  &  multa  trepido  concejfit.  Ibid.  (48J  Quanta  quit  fervith 
prompt  ¡or,  opibns  &  honor  ¡bus  extollebatur.  Ibid.  (49)  Pauca  admodutn  vi 
traclata,  quo  cateris  qnies  ejft.  Ibid.  (<;o)  jSttguflo  prompta  ac  profiuem, 
qua  dicerat  Principen,  rtoqtuntia  fuit  Tac  f  <.  arm.  (<>  1)  Jns  apud  civet, 
modefii am  apud  ¡ocios  Ibid.  3  ann.  (52)  Qj  impudkitiam  filia. '&  nep- 
tit,  quastyrbe  dspv.lt.  Tac,  3,  ann. 
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He   took  Care    to  preferve  noble  Families ,  as  is  viiible 
in    his  Bounty   to  Marcus  Hortalns  (5%).    He  feverely 
punifiYd  the  Authors  of  Libels  upon  any  of  the  Nobili- 
ty (54),  and  flighted  ,  thofe  upon  himfelf  and  Govern- 
ment ( y  5).  He  very  much  adorn'd  and  beautified  the  City 
of  Rome  (56  I  He  ñYd  the  Bounds  of  the  Empire,  keep- 
ing a  Book  of  his  Revenues  and  Expences  ( 57)   He  erect- 
ed a  Military  Treafury,  and  fo  difpos'd  his  Forces,  that  his 
Armies,  Fleets    and  Provinces  might    as  it   were  take 
hands  (58) :  Thefe  good  Qualities  made  the  Romans  chofe 
the  prefent  Government  which  was  fecure  and  fafe,  rather 
than  run  the  Rifque  and  uncertainty  of  the  Paft  ^59); 
Hence  they  firft  became  fond  with  Tyranny.    I  don't  re- 
late all  thefe  Arts  with  a  Defign  to  inftruft  Tyranny,  but 
that  Tyrants  may  by  thefe  ways  reform,  by  joyning  thefe 
to  the  Fear,  which  Force  and  Oppreííjon  have  created.  For 
that  which  is  gain*d  by  the  Sword  muft  be  preferved  by  it. 
For  which  Reafon  in  fuch  States,  'tis  requifite  to  erect  Ca- 
'  flies  and  Forts,  but  fo  contrived  as  they  mayn't  feem  a  curb 
to  the  Peoples  Liberty,  but  a  Protection  againft  foreign  In- 
vafions,  Garrifons  appointed  for  their  Safety  nor,  to  keep 
sem  in  awe,  for  this  always  makes  'em  defperate.     The 
Spaniards  were  fo  offended,  that  the  Emperour  Conjfans 
fliould  commit  the  Guard  of  the  Tyrenaan  Hills  to  Fo- 
reigners, that  they   invited  (though  to  their  great  Detri- 
ment) the  Vandals,  Alans,  Swedes^  and  other  Nations  in- 
to Spain,    Confidence  makes  Subjects  Loyal,  which  made 
the  Scipio7s  give  the  Celtibertans  leave  to  march  under  the 
fame  Colours,  and  lodge  in  the  fame  Tents  with  the  Ro- 
mans.   Alfo  Jugujlus's  Life  Guard  were  Spaniards  of  the 
Calagwritan  Legion.    Let  a  Prince  endeavour  gradually  to 

(?})  In  leblns  a  Divo  Jugufto  liber alit  ate  decies  fefiertium  ducere  uxor em , 
ve  clarijjima  familia  extingueretur.  (54^  Primus  Auguftus  cognitionem,  de 
famofis  libtllis,  fpecie  legis  ejus  tra¿7avit,&c.  Tac.  1.  ann.  (<¡s)  Sed  ipfe 
Divus  Julius ,  ipfe  Divus  yiugufius  &  tulérs  ea,  &  reliquere.  Tac.  4.  ann. 
[($6)  Urbem  ipfam  magnifico  omatu.  Tac.  1.  ann.  (57)  Mari,  océano,  aut 
anmihns  longinquis  feptum  imperium.  Tac.  1.  ann.  (^8)  Regiones,  Pro- 
vincias, Claps,  cuntía  inter  fi  connexa.  Ibid.  (59)  Novis  ex  rebus  aucTt 
tufa  &  prafentia  c¡uam  Vetera  &  perisulofa  malknt.  Ibid. 
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tranfplant  into  his  conquer'd  Provinces,  the  Cuftoms,  Ge- 
nius and  Language  of  the  conquering  Nation,  as  they  did 
in  Spain,  in  thofe  Colonies  which  were  founded  in  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  this  they  are  eafily  brought  to,  being  inclined 
to  imitate  their  Conquerours,  flattering  them  by  accommo- 
dating themfelves,  to  their  Manners  and  Genius,  and  efteem- 
ing  their  Privileges,  and  Honours  more  than  their  own. 
For  which  Reafon  the  Romans  gave  their  Friends  and  Con- 
federates the  Title  of  Citizens,  thereby  to  preferve  their 
Fidelity.    The  Emperour  Vefpaftan  to  oblige  the  Spaniards 
granted  them  all  the  Privileges  of  Italy.    Acquir'd  Provinces 
if  they  are  ufed  like  Strangers^iever  forget  theirEnmity  ;  this 
was  the  Reafon,  why  the  Eraperojir  Claudius  gave  the  Dig- 
nity  of  Roman  Citizens  to  Gaüiá  Comata,  faying,  that  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  were  ruin'd  by  nothing,  but 
by  ufing  their  conquer'd  Nations  as  Foreigners,  but  that 
their  Founder  Romulus  acted  with  more  Prudence,  who  in 
the  fame  day  faw  his  Enemies,  his  Fellow-Citizens  (60). 
By  thefe  and  fuch  like  means,  foreign  Government  becomes 
natural,  after  continuance  of  time  has  fix'd  and  fetled  it, 
and  blotted  out  the  Memory  of  former  Liberty.    Spain  in 
its  Reftauration  flighted  this  Policy.    Efteeming  more  the 
Prefervation  of  its  Nobility,  than  to  debafe  it  with  the 
Blood  of  Afritky  and  fo  would  not  (hare  any  of  its  Privi- 
leges, and  Honours    with  this  conquer'd  People,  whence 
though  united  in  one  Body,  they  kept  their  own  Cuftoms, 
and  Language,  together  with  fuch  an  indelible  Hatred, 
and  Treachery  that  they  were  forced,  that  they  might  free 
themfelves  from  them,  to  drive 'em  quite  out,and  to  deprive 
themfelves  of  fo  many  Subjects,  fo  ufeful  in  Agriculture  ; 
which  made  all  the  world  wonder  at  their  Policy,  in  pre- 
ferring the  Splendour  of  their  Nobility,  to  their  advan-^ 
tage  and   intereft  ,  and  their  Religion  to    humane  Pru- 
dence. 

(60)  Quidaliudexitio  Lacedamoniis  <¿r  Athmimfibus  fuit  >  quamquam 
arntis  pollerent,  nifiquod  <vi&os  pro  alienigenis  arcebant  Í  Et  conditor  no* 
Jier  Romulus  t  ant  urn  ¡apuntia  valuit}  ttt  plerofa)ppulos}  etdem  dig  hofles, 
deinde  dues  habuit.  Tac  2.  ann, 
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in  changing  one  form  of  Government  into  another,  futrí 
Skill  fhould  he  us'd  that  the  People  mayn't  perceive  the 
change,  and  regret  the  lofs  of  the  former.  It  was  at  the 
Expulfion  of  Kings  at  Rome,  where  all  things,  as  well  Sa- 
cred and  Profane  were  managed  with  that  Prudence,  that  the 
People  did  not  perceive  the  want  of  thofe  Kings,  who  had 
before  the  Care  and  management  of  both,  and  afterwards 
when  the  Commonwealth  was  turnM  into  an  Empire,  the 
Magistrates  retain'd  the  fame  Titles  (6i\  and  the  fame 
order  of  the  Senate  remained,  with  a  fliew  of  their  ancient 
Liberty  (62  \  and  'twas  this  eftabliihed  the  Empire.  The 
Dukes  of  Tufcany  did  the  fame  in  the  Dukedom  of  Florence. 
The  Emperour  Auguftus  was  a  great  Matter  of  this  Policy  : 
Difpofing  things  by  Degrees,  executing  fome  out  of  hand, 
and  remitting  others  to  another  opportunity,  fearing  he 
mould  not  iticceed  in  endeavouring  to  do  all  together  ( 6  5). 
But  Samuel  was  more  worthy  of  admiration,  in  changing 
as  he  did  the  Government  and  Policy  of  the  people  of  God, 
without  giving  any  oneoccafion  of  Complaint  (64J.  The 
very  fhadows  of  Liberty  mould  be  fo  diffipated,  that  they 
fhould  infenfibly  difappear  as  Dominion  takes  Root;  this 
Agrícola  judg'd  the  belt  way  to  manage  Britain  (65  j. 

There  is  no  Force  more  mild  and  effectual  in  maintaining 
and  preierving  acquir'd  Provincesthan  Liberality.  Men  have 
worshipped  and  attributed  Divinity,  even  to  things  Inani- 
mate, which  they  have  received  any  benefit  from;  they 
are  eafi-ty  gai'n'd  by  Ihcereft  ;  nor  do  they  much  care  what 
hand  holds  the  Scepter,  whether  Foreign  or  Natural,  pro- 
vided it  be  Liberal  ;  they  who  fuifer  themfelves  to  be  obiig'd 
by  Benefits  received,  and  afterwards  prpve  falfe,  can  never 
do  the  Prince  any  great  damage  by  their  Defigns  agáinft 
him,  for  no  Body  will  take  the  part  of  an  ungrateful  Per- 
dí) Eadem  Magijlratuum  voca&ula.  Tac.  r.  ann.  (61)  Sed  Tiboriu; 
with  Pnncipatus,  fib  i  firmans,  imaginem  antiquitatis  fenatui  prxbebat. 
Tac.  3.  ann.  (63)  Non  omnia  flatim,  uti  decretum  eraty  cxccutnse.fi, 
writus,  tie  parum  ¡uccederet  [i  fiznul  homines  transferre  Ó*  tnvertere  <veüett 
fed  qu  j  dam  extempore  difpo'uitrfuxdam  rejicit  in  tern  pus.  Dion.  (6))  Ec- 
clef.  46.  16.  (6s)  ld<\ne  aiverfus  Brit  mini  am.  profiturum,  [i  Rotnana  ubi- 
que arma,  Ó^Vtlut  i ' confpffu  libertas  ullmtar.  Tac.  in  vit.  Agrie. 
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fon.  For  this  Reafon  Scipio  upon  the  taking  of  Carthage , 
order'd  all  their  Goods  to  be  reftor'd  to  the  Inhabitants  ; 
and  Ser  tor  ins  gainM  the  Affections  of  the  Spaniards  by  mo- 
derating their  Taxes,  and  conitituting  a  Senate  in  Spain  like 
that  at  Rome,  and  King  Érvigius  the  better  to  fecure  hisi 
Throne,  leifen'd  the  Imports  which  were  laid  upon  his  Sub- 
jects, and  forgave  all  that  was  due  to  his  Treafury.  The 
Romans  in  their  conquer'd  Provinces  leffen'd  their  Taxes¿ 
to  make  their  Dominion  feem  the  more  eaiie  (66) ;  for  Sub- 
jects can  better  brook  Slavery  it  felf,  than  Avarice  in  their 
Commanders,  as  the  Romans  found  in  the  Rebellion  of  the 
Frifians  (6 7 ).  A  Prince  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious of  oppreifing  his  new  acquir'd  Provinces  with  Taxes, 
but  efpecially  of  introducing  thofe  which  are  us'd  in  other 
parts ;  for  fuch  an  Introduction  is  odious :  The  Cappadoci- 
ans  revolted,  becaufe  Archelaus  would  have  introduced 
Taxes  among  them,  after  the  Roman  Faihion  (68). 

Modefty  is  alfo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  acquir'd 
Kingdoms;  the  Senators  were  more  difgufted  at  Cafar** 
not  rifing  up  when  they  entred  the  Senate,  than  at  the  loS 
of  their  Liberty.  Which  Tiberius  obferving,  carried  hiiri- 
felf  refervedly  and  modeítíy  toward  them  (69);  the  Peo- 
ple take  more  notice  of  Accidents  than  the  fubttance  of 
Things,and  fometimes  for  frivolous  empty  Punctilio's  of  Ho- 
nour Princes  lole  their  Eikem,  and  become  odious  to  em. 
Sejanus  thought  'twas  better  to -fight  the  empty  fhadowsof 
Grandeur,  and  to  augment  real  Prower  ("70).  The  Romans 
valu*d  not  vairi  Ceremonies,  but  were  intent  upon  the  in- 
creafe  and  prefervation  of  their  Empire  (ji)}  For  which 
Reafon  Tiberius  like  a  prudent  Politician,  was  a  vigorous 
contemner  of  Honour  (71).  Nor  would  he  ever  permit 

(66)  Quadam  ex  Regiis  tnbutis  diminuta,  quo  mitins  Rom.  Imperi- 
imfperdretur.  Tac  2.  anil.  {C*l)  Facem  exuers,  neftnt  magis  dvaritia¡¡ 
quam  obfequi'i  impatient es.  Tac  4.  arm.  (68)  Qjtid  nojirmh  in  modum 
deferre  Cenfus,  pad  tributa  adigebatur.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (69)  Verba  fuere 
pauca,  &  fenfu  permodeflo.  Tac.  1.  ann.  (70)  Et  minus  fibi  invidiam , 
adempta  falut antinm  turba,  fublatifque  irtanibus*,  vera  potentia  au* 
g>ri.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (71)  sípud  qúos  vis  imperii  valet,  inania  transmit- 
ttmtur.  TiC.r5.ann,  (7 2 J  Validas  alloani fperjiirtdisHmoribus..  Tac.^.ani  t 
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the  farther  Spain  to  erect  Temples  to  him,  nor  admit  of 
the  Title  of  Father  of  his  Countrey  (1%)^  well  knowing 
the  Danger  of  inordinate  Ambition,  when  expos'd  to  the 
View  of  every  one  (74).  For  the  fame  Reafon  of  State  the 
Dukes  of  Florence  >  demean  themfeives  with  great  Civility  to 
their  Subjeds  not  permitting  them  to  ftop,  to  pay   their 
Refpects  when  they  pafs  by,  as  is  ufual  at  Rome.    After 
that  Caftile  had  refused  Obedience  to  Kings,  they  banihYd 
thofe  high   founding  Titles,  calling  their  Governours  only 
Judges,  that  they  might  be  the  better  received  by  the  Peo- 
ple.    By  the  fame  Prudence  and  Moderation  ;  Don  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholick  refused  the  name  of  King  [after  the 
Death  of  the  Queen]  and  would  be  cail'd  only  Governour 
of  Caftile.    Some  States  in  Italy   which  afpire  to  Royal 
Dignity,  will  I  believe  at  laft  (pray  God  I  may  be  miita- 
ken )  find  the  ill  Confequences  of  their  having  left  their 
former  Modefty,  for  Italy  will  not  be  able  to  fupport  it- 
icif,  when  fhe  (hall  fee  fo  many  Crown'd  Heads  within  her 
Territories.    'Tis  lefs  inconvenient  to  extend  the  limits  of 
any  State,  than  to  alter  theForm  of  its  interiour  Greatnefs  ; 
cither  through  the  jealoufie  of  the  Nobility,  or  the  Con- 
tempt of  the  Commons,  for  about  thofe  they  are  both  mighty 
Captious ;  from  the  inequality  of  Communities  proceeded 
common  Government ;  in  which  not  to  admit  Sovereign- 
ty is  the  means  to  preferve  their  Freedom  ;  but  if  the  Seeds 
of  Royalty  are  once  fown,  they  will  produce  the  Defire  of 
Monarchy,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  Liberty    In  a  word, 
'tis  Pence  alone  (as  we  (hall  fliew  elfewhere)  that  preferves 
sequir'd  Kingdoms  *,  provided  that  Peace  be  cautious  and 
arm'd.     For  (o  it  gives  opportunity  to  Pofleirion,  to  fettle 
its  Government,  and  juitifie  its  Tide,  without  the  trouble 
of  War  which  confounds  all  Right,  and  gives  opportunity 
"to  turbulent  uneafie  Spirits,  and  robs  the  Commander  of 
his  Authority      Whefefore  a  Prince  ought  not  only  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  Peace,  to  his  new  Kingdom»,  but  alfo 


(71)  Nomen  Fatrts  Patria  Tiverita  a  populó  fapim  ivgefium,  repudia- 
Wf,  Tac  1.  aim.  C74)  Cuntía  mortalium  inserta,  quanteque  plus  adep* 
tiff  fire  f,  tanto  fe  magSi  in  lubrico  diEHtans.-  Tac.  t.  aim. 
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*o  the  neighbouring  Provinces ;  for  the  fame  fpai  ks  of  Fire 
eafily  catch,  and  the  fury  of  Arms  ibon  embroils  thofe 
that  are  near  them.  This  was  the  Reafon  that  King  Phi- 
lip III.  took  up  Arms  againft  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy, 
when  he  would  have  taken  Menferrat  from  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  his  Majefty  endeavouring  to  decide  thofe  Preten- 
tions by  Juftice,  not  Force,  nor  would  he  furTer  the  Am- 
bition of  one  perfon  to  difiurb  the  Quiet  of  all  Italy.  The 
fame  Danger  is  at  prefent  to  be  fear'd,  unlefs  thefe  Animo- 
fities  which  have  put  fo  many  Princes  in  Arms,  be  accom- 
modated ;  for  the  Sword  once  drawn,  either  revenge  thinks 
of  fatisfaction  for  Affronts  received,  or  Juftice  of  recover* 
ing  her  Right,  or  Ambition  of  extending  its  Dominions, 
or  Mars  hiifrielf  of  trying  his  Strength.  I  conclude  this 
Difcourfe  with  four  Verfes  of  Tajfo,  in  which  he  very  judi- 
cioufly,  and  concifely  comprehends  the  true  Grounds,  up- 
on which  any  new  Kingdom  ihould  be  eftablilhed. 
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N  Arrow  fent  from  a  Bow,  cither  mounts  or  falls, 
without  fufpending  in  the  Air ;  like  time  prefent, 
which  is  Co  imperceptible  ,  that  it  no  fooner  is, 
but  is  paft  :  Or  like  Angles  in  a  Circle,  where  the  acute 
fcecomes  obtufe,  without  ever  forming  a  right  Angle.  The 
firft  point  of  the  Arrows  confidence  is  the  firft  of  its  Decli- 
nation ;  the  higher  it  mounts,  the  nearer  'tis  to  its  fall. 
All  things  when  they  arrive  at  their  higheft  Pitch,  muft 
neceffarily  decline  :  Bippocrates  obferv'd  this  in  humane 
Bodies,  that  when  they  are  paft  thriving,  they  immediately 
begin  todecav  (i).  Nothing  in  Nature  is  Permanent ;  the 
Heavens  themfelves  never  reft,  no  more  do  their  Effects 


'l)  Nee  enlm  in  melius  verti,  nee  diuftftere  valent,  nlicpium  eft,  ut  in 
da  ¿r  i  us  dilabantur.  Hippoc. 

which 
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which  they  imprint  on  things  below ;  for  which  Reafo'n 
Socrates  attributed  all  changes  of  Government  to  them  ( i). 
Monarchies  differ  not  from  Animals  and  Vegetables,  they 
are  born,  live  and  die  like  them,  nor  have  they  any  time  of 
Confidence,  fo  that  their  falls  are  natural  (3).  In  not  in- 
creafing  they  decreafe.  There  is  no  interval  in  the  fall  of 
the  higheft  Fortune  ;  when  it  once  begins  to  fall  'tis  impof- 
fible  to  ftop  it;  'tis  more  difficult  for  the  Majefty  of  Princes 
to  fall  from  the  higheft  Pitch  to  the  middlemoft,  than  from 
thence  to  the  loweft  Degree  (4J.  But  all  Kingdoms  don't 
Hie  and  fall  by  the  fame  Degrees ;  when  they  are  got  up  to 
the  higheft  Point,  they  fall  with  more  fpeed  than  they 
rofe  ($).  Alexander  was  twelve  years  in  raifing  his  King- 
dom, which  decay 'd  in  a  very  fmall  time,  being  rent  and 
divided  at  flrft  into  four,  and  afterwards  into  more  Prin- 
cipalities. The  Caufes  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  States  are 
many  ;  thofc  who  attribute  them  to  Motion,  or  the  power  of 
theStars,or  the  number  oiVlatopx  Clima&erick  years,  deny 
Providence  the  care  of  Sublunary  things.  He  who  has 
deilgn'd  to  make  the  World,  will  not  difdain  to  govern  it  ; 
Nay  to  create,  and  not  take  care  of  the  World,  would  be 
difapproving  his  own  work.  If  God  vouchfafed  himfelf 
to  paint  the  Peacocks  Tail,  and  the  Butterflies  Wings,  (hall 
we  think  he  will  commit  to  Chance  the  management  of 
Empires  and  Monarchies,  upon  which  depend  the  Happi» 
nefs  or  Ruin  of  Mankind,  for  whom  all  things  were  crea- 
ted ?  'Twould  be  impious  to  believe  it,  and  to  attribute  the 
Succefs  of  things  to  our  own  Counfels,  the  higheft  Arro- 
gance. By  him  Kings  Reign,  and  with  his  own  Hands  h? 
difpofes  of  Scepters,  and  though  in  their  Prefervation  he 
give  their  free  Courfe  to  thofe  natural  Inclinations,  which 
were  either  born  with  us,  or  imprinted  in  us  by  ibme  other 

(2 )  Qui  caufam  ejfe  tradit,  qucd  nihil  perpetua  7naw.1t,  fed  omn/a  motu 
a  nod  am  orbicidan  mutentur.  Aiift.  5.  Po!.  (3)  Naturales  ejfe  convers- 
ones Rerumpub.  Cic  lib  1,  de  nar.  Deor.  (4)  Regum  maje ftatem  dijfi- 
ci litis  afummo  fajiigto  ad  medium  detrahi,  quam  a  mediis  ad  ima  pr£- 
cipitari.  Livius.  (j)  F*ti  maligna,  perpetuaq-,  in  ommhus  rebus  Lex  eft, 
ut  ad  ftmmurn  per  duel  a,  rurfus  ad  infimwm  vefacius  quidem  quam  afeen- 
dervnt,  relabantur.  Seneca. 

G   3  influen- 
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influence,  without  giving  any  check  or  reftraint  to  Free- 
Will  ;  yet  does  God  himfelf  order  and  difpofe  them  Co 
that  no  Government  was  ever  ruin'd,  without  the  interve- 
ning of  fome  humane  Folly  and  Bindnefs  (6).  I  cannot  for- 
bear thinking  that  Empires  would  be  pepetual,  if  Princes 
would  accommodate  their  Will  to  their  Power,  their  Po^ver 
to  their  Reafon,  and  their  Reafon  to  Accidents. 

Since  then  Prudence  and  humane  Couníél  have  their  part 
in  the  falls  ofEmpires,  we  may  eafily  find  the  Caufes  there- 
of ;  which  are  either  general  or  particular ;  general  which 
comprehend  all  Kingdoms,  whether  acquir'd  by  Succeifion, 
Election  or  Conqueft,  and  are  many,  but  may  be  reduced 
to  four  Principal  ones,  from  whence  proceed  the  reft  ;  as 
jn  the  Horizon  of  the  World ,  from  the  four  Cardinal 
Winds  proceed  many  collateral  ones.  Thefe  Caufes  are  Re- 
ligion, Honour,  Life  and  Eftate;  for  the  Confervation  of 
which  Civil  Society  was  firft  inftituted,  and  the  People  bc7 
came  fubject  to  the  Government  of  one,  a  kwy  or  many  ; 
and  whenever  they  find  themfelves  opprefs'd  in  any  one  of 
thefe  four,  they  rebel  and  change  the  Form  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  will  therefore  touch  upon  thefe,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  the  Subject  will  admit. 

Though  Religion,  as  we  faid  before,  be  the  firongeft 
gond  of  Governments,  yet  is  it  that  which  difunitesthem 
moit,  and  reduces  them  into  many  Forms,  when  it  is  not 
bniyeriaf,  for  thofe  who  are  of" different  Opinions  about 
God,  never  live  in  Unity  among  themfeives.  If  they  diia- 
gree  and  quarrel  about  trivia!  Cuftoms  and  Manners,  how 
much  more  will  they  about  their  Affection  and  Loyalty, 
due  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  furious  Zeal  of  un- 
d?rftanding  things  of  fuch  importance.  Liberty  of  Con- 
science is  the  ruin  of  any  State.  Thofe  who  difagree  in 
matters  of  Religion,  are  to  one  another  (as  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit fajs)  Pricks  in  their  Eyes,  and  Thorns  in  their  Sides  (7)  : 

(6)  Ego  ita  corrperi  omnia  Rfgna,Cl<vit¿te;,Nat'?o-nefc¡\  ufoite  eo  profperum 
imperium  habu  jfe'dítm  apud  eos  vera  confiüa  •vafuértmt;  ubicur.c¡\  Gratia, 
Timor.  Foluftas  ca  corrupere,  pofl  paulo  immtñuid  opes,  deinde  adtwptum 
in pivium, poflremo fervitus  iixfofit*  eft.  Salluft.     (7)  Nun;b.  33.  <'.    ' 

'  *     "     ■      "  ■'    <      •  The 
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The  Duty  of  Subjects,  and  the  greater  Ties  of  Friendiliip, 
and  Relation  are  loos'd,  and  broken  upon  account  of  Re- 
ligion. King  Witeric  was  put  to  Death  by  his  own  Sub- 
pits,  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  Arianifm,  the  fame  be- 
fel  Wit'tza  for  altering  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Divine 
Woríliip.  Galicia  rebelled  againft  King  Froilus,  for  the  a- 
bufe  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Clergy :  As  Toon  as  Dive  iity 
of  Religions  was  introduced  among  the  Dutch,  they  re- 
belled againft  their  lawful  King  and  i\4after. 

So  Honour,  as  it  is  the  Defence  and  Prefervation   of 
States,  and   the  chief  Spur  to  Loyalty,  lb  it  alio  difturbs 
them  to  clear  it  felf  from  Affronts,  Contempt  and  Injuries, 
the  People  preferring  Honour  before  Life  and  Fortune  (8), 
Count  Julian  invited  the  Moors  into  Spain,  becaufe  he  fuf- 
pected  that  King  Roderick  had  violated  the  Honour  of  his 
Daughter  Cava;  the  Nobles  of  Cafiik  took  up  Arms  againft 
Jlpbonfus  III.  for  that  he  would  infringe  their  Privileges, 
and  oblige  'em  to  pay  Taxes ;  as  did  the  Subjects  of  Ra- 
mires  III.  King  of  Leon,  for  his  ievcre  and  fervfle  ufage 
of  them.     For  Affronts  received  by  the  People  always  pro- 
voke to  Revenge  upon   the  Prince  (9 )  ;  and  Contempt 
creates  Seditions  (ro).     And  this  either,  when  the  Prince 
contemns  the  People,  or  the  People  the  Prince,  which  is 
when  they  don't  find  him  fitly  qualified,  thinking  it  bale  to 
obey  one  who  knows  not  to  Command,  and  make  himfelf 
refpetted,  and  takes  no  Care  of  the  Government.     So  the 
People  of  Arragon  ferved  their  King  John  Í.  the  fame  thing 
bzfc\  tjobn  It  of  {. afilie  for  his  Insufficiency,  Htnry  IV. 
for  his  Vices,  and  Aiphonfo  V.  of  Portugal,  for  fuffering  him- 
felf to  be  govern'd  by  others     Nor  do  Subjects  take  it  as 
a  lefs   Injury  and  Contempt,  for   the  Prince  to  make  Fo- 
reigners his  chief  Minifters,  and  to  dttpofi  of  all  Dignities 
and  Preferment  among  them:   for  (as   l%mg  Henry  faicU 

($)  Hmr  quofte  quantum  vx/ejt,  &  yuomodo  fit  taufafedititots,  m4r 
wjituw   eji    Arid  5.  Pol  c.  1.(9)  Et  multa  unjpirationa,  &  itiVtfo- 
VetjnMovMrcbas  propter  pudendas  contumelias,  in  corpus  tltat as  /*$■■* Jm*- 
ft.  5.  Pol.  1.  10.  (10)    Propter  emttfttfium  eriam  fcditWtj  ftnjfir*- 
ttfnefawfiunt.  Arifr.  ?.  Poi  c  3. 
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"That  is  declaring  plainly,  that  his  own  native  Subjects 
f*  are  inefficient  and  unworthy  *.  This  was  the  caufe  of 
the  Commotions  of  Cafiile,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperour 
Charles  V.  The  fame  thing  happens  upon  an  unequal  Di- 
ftribution  of  Honours,  for  that  Men  of  great  Spirits  can't 
£roo}i  (uj;  and  take  it  as  an  Affront,  that  Men  of  lefs 
Defert  are  preferr'd  before  them  (12). 

The  greateft  Difeafe  of  a  Government  is  Incontinence 
and  Luft  in  the  Governours ;  hence  proceed  Seditions  and 
Revolutions  of  States,  for  that  violates  the  Honour  of  ma- 
ny, and  is  feverely  puniftied  by  God.  One  fuch  Action 
buried  Spain  in  allies  for  many  Ages ;  the  fame  calTd 
down  great  Plagues  upon  Egypt  (1;).  And  David  fuffered 
great  Trouble's,  both  in  his  own  Perfon,  and  in  his  Pofte- 
rity  (14),  who  were  continually  perfecuted  and  deftroy'd 
by  the  Sword. 

There  is  danger  in  thofe  States,  where  many  are  exclud- 
ed from  Offices ;  for  they  are  all  fo  many  Enemies  (15) ; 
no  Man  is  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  defire  Honour,  and  take  it  ill 
to  be  deprived  of  it  (16).  Thofe  States  alfo  are  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  Inconveniency,  in  which  the  Magiftracy  is  divid- 
ed among  a  fet  number  of  the  Nobility,  all  the  reft  being 
excluded. 

The  third  Caufe  of  the  Revolutions  and  Troubles  of 
States  is  the  defire  of  preferving  Life,  that  is,  when  the 
Subjects  think  the  Prince  fo  Lazy,  and  Cowardly  as  that  he 
can't  preferve  and  defend  them  ;  or  elfe  when  they  hate  him 
for  his  Severity,  as  they  did  King  Jlpbonfo  111.  or  for  his 
Cruelty ,as  they  did  King  Peter ;  or  for  his  Injuftice  and  Ty- 
ranny,.which  endangers  all  their  Lives,  as  they  did  King 
Ordoniu5t  for  the  ill  ufage  and  Murther  of  the  Counts  of 

*  L.  14.  tit.  3.  lib-  2.  recop.  (11)  Non  multitudo  qutdem  graviter 
fert  inaqualitatem  $atrimoniorum7  pr aft an  tes  ant  em  honor urn  inayualita- 
ism  Arift.  lib.  2.  Po1.  c  5.  (12)  Nam  homines  turn  quod ipft  inhonorati 
fiunt  movent  J 'edit ¿ones,  turn  quod  alios  'videant  in  honore.  Arid.  5.  P0J.3. 
(j  3)  Gen.  12.  17.  (14)  2  Sam.  12.10.  (15J  Cum  enim  multitudo  in»- 
fum  eft  in  civitate,  eadetnq;  ab  honortbus  exclufa,  neceffe  eft  earn  civita- 
tem  flenam  hoftium  Reipub  Arift.  lib.  3.  PoJ.'c.  7.  (16)  Honori  incumbJt, 
tarn  ignaras  cfuam  bonus.  Arift.  2.  Pol.  5. 

■     ■>     -■■■■■  Caftile, 
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Caftile,  whence  proceeded  the  Change  of  his  State  * 
The  laft  is,  Eitates,  that  is  when  a  Prince  idlely  fquan- 
ders  away  his  Subjefts  Fortunes ;  which  occaíion'd  Gardas 
King  of  Galicia,  to  lofe  both  Kingdom  and  Life  too  ;  or 
when  he  extravagantly  fpsnds  his  Revenues,  which  was  Ra- 
mon's Pretence  for  killing  this  Brother-in-Law ,  Sancho 
King  of  Navarre ;  or  when  he  is  very  covetous,  as  was 
King  Aipbonfo ;  or  when  through  his  ill  management,  the 
State  fuffers  by  Scarcity,  or  when  the  Price  of  things  rifes, 
or  Trade  fails,  which  rendered  the  fame  Alphonfo  fo  odious; 
or  when  the.Coin  is  bad,  as  'twas  in  the  time  of  Peter  II. 
King  of  Arragon,  and  in  many  other  Kings  Reigns ;  or 
when  Places  of  Profit,  or  Riches  are  unequally  defpos'd  of. 
For  Envy  andNeceiRty  take  up  Arms  againft  the  Rich  and 
fo  raife Commotions  (17 ).  This  alfo  happens  from  the  Male- 
adminiftration  of  Juftice,  from  the  quartering  of  Souldiers, 
and  from  other  Burthens,  which  opprefs  the  Subjects  fi- 
liates and  Goods. 

Befides  thefe  general  Caufes,  there  are  others  particular 
to  the  three  Diftinftions  which  I  made  of  Kingdoms,  in  the 
laft  Emblem,  which  may  be  inferr'd  from  what  I  proposed 
for  their  Prefervation  ;  for  the  Knowledge  of  preferving  a 
State,  implys  the  Knowledge  of  what  will  ruin  it,  and  fo  on 
the  contrary  (18) ;  for  all  this  I  cannot  but  enlarge  a  little, 
though  I  run  a  Rifque  of  repeating  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy faid. 

Hereditary  States  arc  ufually  ruined,  for  want  of  Care 
and  Diligence  in  the  Succefibur,  efpecially  when  they  are 
considerable ;  for  then  their  Greatnefs  makes  him  fecure 
and  negligent,  carelefs  of  all  Danger,  and  dubious  in  his 
Gouncels.  In  Execution  timorous,  lead  he  fliould  difturb 
the  Quiet  he  injoys  5  he  takes  no  Care  to  prevent  misfor- 
tunes, but  thinks  it  fufficient  if  he  can  remedy  them  ;  not 
confidering  that  this  latter  is  more  chargeable  and  lefs 

*  Mar. Hill.  Hifp.  (jy)  Infuper  feditio?ies  oriuntur,  nonfolutn  ob  pa- 
trimomorum,vcrum  etiam  ob  honorum  inaqualitatem.  Ariil.  lib.  a.  Pol.  j* 
(18J  Sed  illud  primum  omnium  dubitari  non  poteft,  quirt  cognitis  ¿is  qua 
Reipub.  inter  i  turn  important,  ea  $uoyt  qnz  fa  tut  em  ajferunt^nteljiganiur. 
A  lift.  lib.  5.  pol.  cap,  8. 

effe- 
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effedual  (19).  He  thinks  Bravery  too  dangerous;  and  in 
procuring  Peace  by  certain   idle  and  uncertain  means,  he 
brings  a  War  upon  himfelf,  and  fo  ruins  himfelf  by  the 
very  means  he  us'd  for  his  Prefervation.    This  is  the  mis- 
fortune •  of  Monarchies ,  that  in  taking  Repofe  they  find 
ruin,  endeavouring  to  ftop  they  fall,  and  ceafing  to  labour 
they  grow  feeble.   Ezekiel  aptly  reprefents  all  this  in  his 
Vifion  of  the  four  wingd  Animals,  which  are  the  Em- 
blems of  Princes  and  Monarchies :  ct  Which  when  they 
"  went  I  heard  the  noife  of  their  Wings,  like  the  noife  of 
"  great  Waters,  as  the  Voice  of  the  Almighty,  the  Voice 
11  Speech  as  the  noife  of  an  Hoft  f  20)  ;  when  they  Mood 
"  they  let  down  their  Wings.   But  'tis  not  neceflary  to  a 
Prince's  Prefervation  to  be  always  making  new  Conquefts, 
for  this  would  be  endlefs,  and  run  into  Tyranny  and  In- 
jufticc  ;  a  State  may  eafily  maintiin  it  felf  within  the  Cir- 
cumference of  its  own  Circle,  provided  it   preferves  its 
Activity  and  Vigour,  and  thofe  Arts  by  which  it  at  firft  ac- 
quir'd  itsGraudeur  ;  running  waters  preferve  their  Purity, 
but  once  (landing  they  taint  ;  yet  is  ic  not  neceflary,  that 
they  (hould  be  always  running  ;  it  fuffices  that  they  keep 
a  Motion  within  themfeives,  like  Lakes  movd  only  by  the 
Winds ;  fo  Monarchies  in  which  Difcipline  flouriihes,  and 
which  are  fenced  againft  all  Accidents,  are  of  long  conti- 
•  nuance, though  they  make  no  Excurfions ;  for  without  War 
Arts  Military  may  be    exercifed  ;  fo  Caffius  in   time  of 
Peace  caus'd  all  the  old  Military  Difcipline  to  be  obfer- 
ved  (21).    A  Prince  for  want  of  Exercife  of  his  Arms, 
(hould  not  grow  wholly  enervate  by  the  Sloth  and  Lazinefs 
of  Peace  ;  but  ihould  then  enterpize  fome  glorious  Aclion, 
that  may  preferve  his  Reputation.     Anguflus  during  the 
Repofe  of  his  Empire,  fuffer'd  not  his  fiery  Soul  to  be  ex- 
tinguiuYd  by  the  aihes  of  Idlenefs,  for  when  he  wanted 
what  to  do  as  Man,  he  employ'd  himfelf  as  God,  fiudying 


(19)  Tardiorajnnt  remedia  quam  mala.  Tac.  in  vit.  Agr.  (20)  Ezek. 
I.24.  (21)  At t amen  quantum  fine  bello  dabatur,  revocare prifcum  morem, 
excrcitare  Legiones  cura  provtfas  acere  >  y.rliide  íicji  ks/h'r  mgruenr.. 
Tac.  12.  ar;ii. 

the 
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the  Motion  of  the  Spheres,  correcting  the  Months,  and 
prefcribing  Laws  to  time.  To  this  end  Philip  II.  Erected 
that  admirable  Fabrick  of  the  Efcurial ;  in  which  he  aim'd 
to  outdo  Nature  her  felf  in  Art,  and  to  ihew  the  whole 
World  the  greatnefs  of  his  Soul,  and  of  his  Piety. 

But  Hereditary  Kingdoms  are  alfo  in  Danger,  when  the 
Succefíbur  forgetting  the  Laws  and  Initiations  of  his  Ance- 
itors,  thinks  that  the  Subjects  Duty,  and  Subjection  is  from 
Nature,  and  not  remembring  that  his  Grandeur  is  derived 
from  them,  he  looks  upon  'em  as  Slaves,  and  is  more  bent 
upon  his  own  Intereft,  than  the  publick  Good,  his  Admi- 
niftration  being  Curn'd  into  Tyranny  (22).  Whence  the  Peo- 
ple conceive  2  difrefpect  to  the  Prince,  and  an  Odium  and 
abhorrence  of  hisPerfon  and  Action,  by  which  the  recipro- 
cal Union  between  the  King  and  People  is  broken  (i%); 
fince  one  obeys,  and  t'other  commands  by  the  mutual  Be- 
nefit they  receive,  one  in  the  Splendour  and  Grandeur  of 
his  Government,  t'other  in  the  Happinefs  of  being   well 
govern'd  ;  without  this  reciprocal  Bond,  Hereditary  King- 
doms would  go  to  ruin,  or  at  lea  ft  fuier  a  Change  ;  for  the 
Prince  feeing  himfelr  defpifed  and  flighted  by  all,  is  in  per- 
petual Fear,  from  which  fear  proceeds  Cruelty,  and  from 
that  Tyranny  ;  which  the   Nobles  not  being  able  to  bear, 
confpire  againft  him,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  People 
dethrone  him  :  Whence  it  comes  that  the  People  looking 
upon  them  as  the  Reftorers  of  their  Liberty,  offer  them  the 
Government,  and  thus  Ariftocracy  is  introdue'd ;  but  even 
this  loon  falls  into  the  Inconveniences  of  Monarchy  ;  for 
as  their  Children  fucceed,  the  Magistracy  and  Government 
becomes  Hereditary,  and  they  abufe  them,  and  convert  them 
to  their  own  intereft,  whence  the   Peopie  finding   them- 
felves  opprefs'd  by  them,  wreft  their  Power  from  'em,  and 
will  fet  up  forGovernoursthemfelves,  as  if  their  Liberty 
was  greater  in  a  Democracy,  in  which  it  being  impoflible  to 
preferve  Equality,  Infolence,  and  Injuftice  rule,  from  whence 

(:ij  ¿¡¡i*  rjrsnnides  en  Rigihtt,  qui  moribus  inflitutifq;  rnajw.m 
yiolatif,  imperta  magis  cciicuficrur.t.  Arjft.  Pol.  <; .  cap,  10.  C3  ?)  N.??» 
ft  zwvQUntibtis  imp(ret}prot;?ris  defimi  rjjt'  Regnum,  Arift.  ff  Poi.cap.io. 
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proceed  Seditions  and  Tumults,  and  thence  Confufion, 
which  obliges  'em  to  choofe  fome  one  Perfon  to  command 
3em,and  fo  the^Government  becomes  once  again  Monarchical. 
This  Circle  ufually  Stated  run?  in  which  they  very  often 
wholly  lofe  their  Liberty,  when  fome  Potent  Neighbour 
makes  ufe  of  the  opportunity  of  their  Commotions,  to  con- 
quer and  enflave  them. 

Elective  Kingdoms,  or  at  leaft  the  Peoples  AffeQions  for 
the  Prince  are  loft ;  when  the  Actions  of  the  Eled>ed  Prince 
correfpond  not  to  the  Opinion  which  had  been  once  concei- 
ved of  him ;  for  many  appear  capable  of  Government,  be- 
fore they  come  to  it,  as  Galba  did  (24);  thofe  who  voted 
not  for  the  Election  are  in  continual  Danger  jmd  Fear, 
which  makes  them  defire  and  contrive  a. Change.  Thofe 
who  affiiled  him  vvich  their  Votes,  promife  themfelves  fuch  a 
(hare  of  his  Favour,  that  finding  themfelves  difappointed 
in  their  Hopes,  they  fall  into  difguft  and  complaint ;  it  be- 
ing imponible  for  the  Prince  to  fatisfieall.  Or  whether  it  be 
that  humane  Gratitude  is  tir'd  with  the  continual  light  of 
its  Benefactors,  and  looks  upon  them  as  fo  many  Creditors. 
Subje&s  us'd  to  frequent  Ele&ions  are  always  fond  of  them, 
and  ftill  fancv  the  new  Printe  will  be  better ;  thofe  who 
have  the  Privilege  of  voting  take  it  to  heart,  that  their 
Power  in  which  their  Honour  confifts  ftiould  lie  fo  long 
dormant  and  ufelefs.  The  Prince  Elecled  on  t'other  hand, 
proud  of  his  Power  endeavours  to  extend  it,  and  fo  break  the 
Oaths  and  Covenants  of  his  Ele&ion,  and  defpifingthe  Na- 
tives of  the  Countrey,  if  he  be  a  Foreigner,  admits  only 
his  own  Countreymen  into  Offices,  and  endeavours  only  the 
Preferment  of  his  own  Family,  by  which  he  incurs  the  ha- 
tred of  his  Subjects  and  his  own  ruin :  For  few  Nations  can 
endure  the  Command  of  Strangers.  Jeremiah  told  this  as 
fad  Tidings  to  Jerufalem  (2$). 

Kingdoms  acquired  by  Conqueft  are  alfo  foon  loft,  for 
Luxury  enervates  the  Strength  and  Vigour  of  the  mind  ; 
Felicity  diiiurbs  Counfels,  and  mifleads  Princes  from  thofe 

(24)  Omnium  confcTjfu  eipax  imperii ,  vifi  ¡wperfljftt.  Tac.  I.  Hift. 
(25)  JeienK  I.  id. 
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ways  by  which  they  attaiivd  their  Grandeur ;  they  obtained 
it  by  Valour,  Clemency  and  Reputation,  and  they  lofe  k 
by  Lazinefs,  Severity  and  Contempt.  Which  changing  the 
Government,  changes  alio  the  Affeftion  and  Obedience  of 
the  Subject  (16);  theReafonwhy  the  Carthageniam  were 
expcll'd  Spain  was,  that  they  did  not  know  that  States 
ihould  be  maintained  by  the  fame  Arts  they  were  acquir'd 
by  ;  which  ufually  the  Conquerours  of  Provinces  are  more 
obfervant,  than  their  Succeflburs,  for  they  imploy  all  their 
Courage  and  Wit,  in  attaining  and  preferving  them,  but 
Succeflfion  makes  theft  negligent  and  carelefs.  Whence  'tis 
an  Obfervation,  that'/  thofe  who  acquire  Kingdoms  ufually 
keep  'em,  and  thoijé  who  receive  them  lofe  them  (27). 
The  Holy  Spirit  faj?s,  that  Kingdoms  pa  fs  from  one  Nati- 
on to  another,  becaufe  of  Injuftice,  Injuries  and  Deceit  (28). 
I  conclude  the  prefent  Difcourfe  with  two  Cautions,  firft 
that  the  Prefervatidn ¡of  States  does  not  always  depend  on 
their  being  far  from  the  Caufes  of  their  Ruin,  but  fome- 
times  on  their  being  near  them  (29),  for  Fear  creates  Care 
and  Diligence;  the  other  is,  that  either  in  the  Peribn  of  the 
Prince,  or  in  the  Body  of  the  State,  the  leaft  ill  ihould  be 
taken  moft  Care  of,  for  they  increafe  infenfibly,  without  be- 
ing perceived  till  they  are  paft  Remedy  (;o).  A  final! 
Worm  deftroys  the  talleft  Cedar  ;  the  little  Remora  flops 
the  Courfe  of  a  Ship  under  fail ;  frivolous  Lories  caus'd  the 
Ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire.  A  flight  diforder  of  Body  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  a  real  Sicknefs,  for  that  is  not  minded, 
this  diligently  taken  Care  of :  We  immediately  apply  Medi- 
cines to  a  Fever,  but  never  heed  a  Cold,  from  which  the 
greateft  Diftempers  proceed. 

(a  6)  Vlud  clarum  tefiatumq;  exemplis  eft,  quod  homines  f else itatem  al- 
fequantur  bentgnit ate  in- alios,  &  bona  He  [e  of  intone,  iidem  cum  adept: ', 
qui  vtluerant,  ad  injurias  &  impetentiam  in  imperii:  dilabuntur,ft  me- 
ritijJimOi  ut  una  cum  imperantium  mutatione,  tpfi  fubditi  fe  &  afeclus 
tnutent. Polyb.  {27)  Qui  occuparunt  imperiay  eorum  pleriq;eadem retinue- 
runt,  qui  vero  tradita  ab  aliis  accepere,  hi  fiat  im  fere  omnes  amiferunt. 
Arift.  c.Pol.  9.  (28)  Ecclef.  r.  8.  (29)  Confervantur  etiam  Refpub.non 
fo/um,quia  procul  funt  ab  Us,  qua  intcritttm  affmwt,  fed  etiam,  quia 
propefunt.nam  Timor  intent  ¡ore  cura  Reipib,  cmfuiere  cogit.  Arift.  5.  po?, 
cap.  8.  (30)  Ibid- 
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AN  fíárp  Forms  a  compleat  Ariftacracy,  compos'd 
of  Monarchy  and  Democracy  ;  underftanding  Pre- 
fines, feveral  Fingers  govern,  and  many  Strings  o- 
fcey,  not  with  a  particular,  but  general  and  common  Har- 
mony, ib  that  the  Difprcportion  between  the  great  and  lit- 
tle ones  don't  fpoil  the  Tune.  One  may  juftly  compare  to  a 
a  Harp -every  Republick,  in  which  long  Practice  andEx- 
perience,have  appointed  who  (hall  command,and  who  obey  ; 
In  which  they  have  eftabliuYd  Laws,  elected  Magiü  rates, 
diftinguiíhed  Offices,  prefcribed  fet  Rules  and  Methods  of 
Government,  and  inftituted  in  each  part  of  the  República, 
fuch  Cuiloms  and  Laws  asare  moft  conformable  and  con- 
sentaneous to  its  Nature.  This  makes  the  firft  Inftitutions 
durable,  and  not  eafie  to  be  changed.  This  Harp  of  King- 
domssand  Commonwealths  being  thus  fitted  up,  and  all  the 
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Strings  tun'd  and  difpos'd  in  Order,  though  any  one  íhould 
fanfie  he  could  better  tune  any  one  of  them,  he  ought  to 
have  a  better  opinion  of  the  Prudence  and  Judgment  of  his 
Anceftors,  whom  long  Praftice,  and  dear  bought  Experi- 
ence had  inftru&ed  :  for  fome  Ways  and  Methods  of  Go- 
vernment, though  they  have  fome  Inconveniences  are  yet 
better  born  with  than  altered.    A  prudent  Prince  tunes  the 
firings  in  the   fame  Order  they  (land   in,  not  changing 
them  without  time  or  other  accidents  have  fo  difcomposM 
them,  that  they  C3n?t  perform  the  Office  they  were  firft  de- 
iign'd  for,  wherefore  a  Prince  íhould  perfectly  underiland 
this  Harp  of  his  Empire,  and  the  Grace  and  Majefty  that: 
attends  it,  and  be  throughly  vers'd  in  the  Nature, Qualities 
and  Genius's  of  the  Nobility  and  Commons,  which  are  its 
main  Strings.  For  as  KwigAlpbonfo  fays  in  one  of  his  Laws  : 
il  A  King's  greateft  Care  íhould  be  to  know  Men,  for  fince 
<{  'tis  them  he  has  to  do  with,  an  exaclKnowledge  of  them  is 
u  abfoluteiy  necelTary  *.   In  this  confríis  the  principal  Art  of 
Government. 

To  know  bis  Suhjecls  k  a  Kings  left  Art  f. 

Thofe  who  have  moft  applv'd  themfelves  to  this  Stud^ 
have  governed  with  molt  Succefs.  Many  take  this  Harp  in 
their  hand, hut  few  can  finger  it  with  Judgment,  few  under- 
hand itsNature,and  carl  touch  it  agreeably.  Let  therefore  a 
Prince  know,  that  a  Kingdom  is  nothing  but  an  Union  of 
many  Cities  and  People  ;  and  a  joynt  Content  to  the  Com- 
mand of  fome  one,  and  the  Obedience  of  the  reft,  which 
Confent,  Ambition  and  Force  introduce.  Concord  at  firit 
raised,  and  Concord  preferves  it.  Juilice  and  Clemency 
keep  it  alive ;  'tis  the  Care  of  others  Safety  ;  its  Spirit: 
confifts  in  Unity  of  Religion;  its  Increafe,  Prefervation  or 
Ruin  depends  upon  the  Parts  of  which  it  is  composM  Ic 
admits  of  no  Companion  ;  is  expos'd  to  all  Dangers.  In 
it  more  than  any  thing,Fortune  (hews  her  Inconftancy.  'Tis 
liable  to  Envy  and  Emulation ;   'tis  in  more  danger  in  Pro- 
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fperity  than  Adver fity ;  for  then  it  lives  in  Security,  which 
creates  Pride,  from  whence  proceeds  its  Ruin  ;  when  young 
'tis  weak,  and  when  old  decrepid ;  'tis  as  much  in  danger 
in  continual  Peace  as  in  War.  It  falls  of  its  felf,  when  not 
exercis'd  by  foreign  Arms,  and  when  it  once  begins  to  fall 
it  cannot  nop  it  felf ;  there  is  no  Interval  between  its  high- 
eft  Elevation,  and  its  Ruin.  Emulation  fometimes  raifes 
it,  and  fometimes  opprefles  it.  If  it  be  fmall  it  can't  de- 
fend it  felf,  if  great  it  can't  govern  it  felf,  it  is  better  go- 
vern^ by  Art  than  Force  ;  'tis  fond  of  Novelties  though 
they  are  its  bane,  Vertue  is  its  Health,  and  Vice  its  Sicknefs. 
Labour  raifes  it,  and  Idlenefs  is  its  Ruin;  'tis  fortified  by 
Forts  and  Alliances,  and  eftabliih'd  by  Laws,  theMagiftracy 
is  its  Heart,  Counfel  its  Eyes,  Arms  its  Hands,  and  Riches 
its  Feet. 

This  Harp  is  attended  with  a  certain  Majefty,  which  is 
a  Harmony  fpringing  from  the  firings  of  the  People,  and 
approv'd  by  Heaven  (i).  An  Emblem  of  Power,  and 
Splendour  of  fupream  Jurifdi&ion ;  a  certain  Force  which 
dr^ws  Authority  and  Obedience  to  it ;  the  Safeguard  and 
Preiervation  of  the  Government.  Opinion  and  Fame  give 
it  Life;  Love,  Security  ;  Fear,  Authority  ;  Oftentation  , 
Greatnefs ; Ceremony, Reverence;  Severity,Refpe<ft;  Pomp, 
Efteerri ;  in  Retirement  the  more  venerable ;  'tis  in  danger 
of  Contempt  and  Hate.  It  neither  bears  Equality  nor  Di- 
viiion,  for  it  confifts  in  Admiration  and  Unity;  'tis  conftant 
in  either  Fortune;  Refpeft  ftrengthensit  ;  Arms  and  the 
Laws  maintain  it;  it  lafts  not  in  Pride,  nor  falls  in  Humi- 
lity. Ir  lives  by  Prudence  and  Beneficence,  and  dies  by 
Force  and  Vit;e. 

The  firings  of  a  Harp  are  the  People,  which  are  natu- 
rally monftrous,  different  from  themfelves,  inconftant  and 
Various  ;  govern'd  by  outward  appearances,  without  íearch- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  things  ;  they  take  Counfel  of  Report, 
ib  void  of  means  and  reafon,  that  they  cannot  diftinguiih 
Truth  from  Falfhood,  alwavs  prone  to  mifchief.  The  fame 
minute  of  two  contrary  Affeáions,  by  which  they  are  al- 
#r : ; *¿S — " 

(i)  i  Kings  2.  24, 
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ways  guided  not  by  Reafon;  by  Violence  not  Prudence,  by 
the  ihadow  not  the  reality.  Only  to  be  tam'd  by  Puniih- 
menr.  Their  Flatteries  are  an  aukward  medly  of  Trutfi 
and  FaHity  ;  they  know  no  Medium  ;  they  love  or  hate  to 
Excefs ;  are  extreamly  Complaifant,  or  extreamly  Infolent  5 
either  fear  or  frighten  ;  and  when  they  fear,  are  moft  con- 
temptible. Small  Dangers  at  hand  terrifie  them  ftrangely, 
but  great  ones  at  adiftance,  they  are  unconcern'd  at.  If  a 
Servant  flaviih,  if  a  Mafter  haughty  ;  know  not  what  Liber- 
ty is  themfelves,  and  will  not  fuffer  it  in  others.  Bold  and 
courageous  inWords,but  cowardly  and  bafe  in  Action,  They 
rife  upon  the  leaft  occafion,and  are  foon  compos'd.  Do  not 
lead,  but  follow  ;  bear  themfelves  the  fame  to  all ;  are  fooner 
forc'd  than  perfwaded.  InSuccefs  arrogant  and  impious,' 
in  Adverfity  timorous  and  fuperftitious ;  as  prone  to  Cruelty 
as  Mercy.  Equally  blind  in  their  Favours  as  their  Perfe- 
ctions ;  they  abufe  Clemency  by  Licencioufnefs,  and  rebel 
againft  firift  Difcipline  ;  if  they  once  lliall  attack  the  Rich, 
neither  Reafon  nor  Shame  will  reclaim  them.  They  raife 
and  are  fond  of  Stories,  and  by  their  own  Credulity  enlarge 
them  ;  they  follow  the  Advice  of  the  rnany,not  the  wife  few  5 
they  attribute  ill  Succefs  to  the  Malice  of  the  Magiftracy,, 
and  common  Calamities  to  the  Prince's  fault.  Nothing 
makes  them  more  fupple  and  obedient  than  Plenty  of  Provi- 
lions,  for  upon  that  their  Care  and  Thoughts  are  fixt.  In- 
tereft  andDifhonour  ioon  put  them  in  Commotion.  Loaden 
they  fall,  lighten'd  they  kick  back;  they  love  hot  and  rafh 
Spirits,  and  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  way  of  Govern- 
ment ;  they  are  never  content  with  the  prefent  State  of  Aft 
fairs,  but  are  always  greedy  of  Change.  A  fervHe  Imita- 
tor of  the  Vertues  and  Vices  of  thofe  in  Authority.  They 
Envy  the  Rich  and  Wealthy,  and  plot  againft  them  ;  are 
mighty  fond  of  Plays  and  Shews,  nor  is  there  any  other 
way,  than  that  to  gain  their  Favour.  Superftitious  in  Re- 
ligion, paying  more  refpeft  to  the  Priells  than  their  Princi- 
ples. Thefe  are  the  chief  Qualities  and  AfFe&ions  of  the 
Mob.  But  a  Prince  may  be  fatisfied  that  there  is  no  Com- 
munity, or  Councel,  though  never  fo  great  and  grave,  and 
cf  Seleft  PerfonSjin  which  there  is  not.  fomething  of  the  vul- 
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■* 
gar,  and  which  does  not  in  many  things  referable  the  Popu- 
larity ?  The  Court  makes  another  part  of  the  firings  of  this 
Harp  ;  which  if  a  Prince  can't  touch  with  great  Prudence 
and  Dexterity,  the  whole  Harmony  of  Governjnent  is 
fpoil'd  -,  wherefore  that  he  many  know  to  tune  them  well, 
'tis  necefTary  he  ihould  know  their  Nature. 

The  Court  is  prefumptuous  and  inconílant,  changing  its 
Colour5  Camelion  like,  each  moment  according  as  the  Wind 
of  Profperity  or  Aftíverfity  blows  ;  though  it  all  fpeaks  one 
Language,  yet  all  don't  alike  underftand  it ;  it  Worfliips 
and  Adores  the  rifmg  Prince,  but  flights  him  when  declin- 
ing towards  his  Weil;  ir  ceníures  and  carps  at  his  Aclions, 
.and  vet  imitates  them;  it  hawks  after  his  Favour,  with 
the  Nets  of  Flattery  ;  ever  bent  upon  Ambition  and  Self- 
intereil ;  it  lives  by  Lyes  and  hates-Truth.  Eafiiy  fwallows 
Vice,  but  Venue  not  without  Difficulty ;  loves  Change  and 
Novelty ;  fears  every  thing,  and  diftrufts  all.  Haughty  and 
arrogant  in  Authority,  fervile  and  cringing  in  Obedience. 
Envys  even  it  felf  as  well  as  others  ;•  wonderful  cunning 
and  diflembling,  in  concealing  its  Defigns ;  it  veils  its  Ha- 
tred with  Smile  and  Ceremony.  Praifes,  and  commends  in 
publick,  and  defames  privately.  Is  its  own  Enemy ,  fan- 
taftical  in  its' Appearance,  and  unperforming  in  its  Pro- 
mi  íes. 

This  Inftrument  of  Government  being  known,  and  the 
Qualities  and  Sound  of  each  ftring,  the  Prince  ought  to 
touch  'em  with  that  Dexterity»  that  they  may  all  found 
Harmonioufiy  without  jarring  ;  in  which  he  ought  to  keep 
time  and' meaiure,  and  not  favour  one  String  more  than 
another,in  thofe  which  are  to  make  the  Confort,  and  whol- 
ly forget  others ;  for  in  this  Inftrument  of  theGovernment 
all  have  their  proper  Functions,  tho'  they  are  unequal  and 
eafiiy  jarr,  which  Difcord  is  very  dangerous,  when  he  (hall 
grant  too  great  Authority  to  the  Magiftracy ;  or  too  much 
Favour  the  Commons,  and  flight  the  Nobility  ;  or  Admi- 
nifter  to  forne,  and  not  toothers ;  or  confcund  Offices  Mi- 
litary with  Civil,  or  does  not  well  know.io  fulla  in  his  Ma- 
jefty  by  Authority  ;  his  Kingdom  by  Love;  the  Court  by 
Gravity  ¡   the  Nobility  by  Flonour,  the  People  by  Plenty ; 
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Juftice  by  Equality  ;  the  Laws  by  Fear  ;  Arms  by  Rewards? 
Power  by  Frugality  ;  War  by  Riches,  and  Peace  by  Repu- 
tation ;  every  one  of  thefe  Inftruments  are  different,  both  in 
their  Nature,  and  the  Difpofííion  of  the  Strings,  which 
are  the  Subjects  ;  and  fo  ílioüld-be  mánag'd  andplay'd  upon 
by  differenc  ways,  and  á  different  hand  ;  one  Kingdom  is 
like  a  Harp,  which  -not  only  requires  the  foftnefs  of  the 
Fingers  ends,  but  alio  the  hardn'efs  of  the  Nails  too.  Ano- 
ther  is  more  like  an  Organ,  which  requires  both  Hands  to 
exprefs  the  Harrfcony  of  the  Pipes.  The  third  is  fo  de- 
licate, like  a  Guitarre,  that  it  won't  bear  the-Fingers,  but 
muft  be  touchy  with  a  fins  Quill,  to  make  ic  exert  its  Har- 
mony. A  Prince  ought  therefore  to  be  well  -yers'd  in  the 
Knowledge  of  thefe  Inftruments,  and  their  Stfmgs,  to  keep 
'em  always  in  Tune,  and  to  take  Care  not  .%>  ftrain  too 
hard  upon  the  Notes  of  Severity  or  Avarice  (as  St.  Chry- 
foflomohkrrd  in  God  himfelf)  (2 )  for  even  the  bed  String 
when  too  much  ftrainM,  if  it  does  not  break,  at  lead  fpoiis 

the  Sweetnefs  of  the  Confort. 

" 

(2)  Ñeque  xervum  intetidit,  neque  remittit  ultra  modtim,  rts  h^tpii- 
ilia  confenjum  lad  at.  Chryfoíí. 
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TH  E  ingenuous  and  induftriousBee  cautioufly  con- 
ceals the  Art  by  which  it  makes  its  Combs.  They 
are  all  bufie,arid  none  can  find  out  their  Oeconomy 
and  method  of  Government.  And  if  any  one  more  curious 
than  ordinary  (hall  endeavour  to  infpedt  it,  by  means  of  a 
Glafs  Hive,  they  foon  plainer  it  over  with  Wax,  that  they 
may  have  no  Spyes,  nor  Witneííes  of  their  Domeftick  Tranfc 
a&ions.  O  prudent  Commonwealth,  Miflrefs  of  the  World! 
Thou  hadft  long  ilnce  extended  tfiy  Empire  over  all  Ani- 
mals, had  Nature  furninYd  thee  with  Strength  equal  to  thy 
Prudence.  Let  all  others  come  to  thee  to  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  Silence  and  Secrecy,  in  the  management  of  Affairs; 
and  the  Danger  of  difcovering  the  Artifice  and  Maxims 
of  Government,  Negotiations  and  Treaties,  Counfels  and 
Refolutions,  the  Ails  and  inward  Infirmities  of  Stares;  if 
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Drufwi  the  Tribune  had  duly  coniider'd  this  Prudence  of 
Bees,  when  a  Builder  promifed  him  to  make  the  Windows 
of  his  houfe,  fo  that  no  Body  fliould  look  in,  he  had  not 
given  him  this  Anfwer  :  H  Rather,  fays  he,  fo  contrive  my 
u  Houfe  if  you  can,  that  all  may  fee  what  I  do  (t);  this 
was  a  piece  of  Pride  of  an  open  ingenuous  Spirit,  or  the 
confidence  of  a  private  Perfon,  not  of  a  publick  Minifter,  or 
a  Prince,  in  whofe .Court  there,  fliould  be  fome  Retirements, 
where  they  may  unfeen  treat  and  deliberate  of  Affairs.  Coun- 
fel  is  like  a  Myftery,  to  be  communicated  but  to  few  (2). 
Ancient  Rome  erefted  Altars  to  the  God  (whom  they  call- 
ed Cewfm)  who  prefided  over  Counfels,  but  they  were  Sub- 
terraneous ones,  to  intimate,  that  Counfels  ought  to  be  pri- 
vate; by  the  benefit  of  which  Secrecy  it  grew  to  that  Great- 
neft,  and  maintain'd  it  felf  fo  long  ;  "  For  Silence  is  the 
"  beft  and  ftrongeft  Bond  of  Government  (3  J.  Their  Senate 
was  fo  clofe  and  trufty ,  that  never  any  of  their  Debates 
were  publiih'd ;  there  was  not  one  for  many  Ages  who  dif- 
cover'd  'em.  They  had  all  Ears  to  hear,  but  none  Tongues 
to  divulge.  I  queiUon  whether  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  pre- 
fent  Governments.  That  which  was  yefterday  debafd  in 
Council,  is  today  the  Subject  of  Womens  Chat;  who  with 
eafe  fnotwithftanding  the  Prophet  Mkah,  (4)  coaks  them 
out  of  their  Husbands,  and  fo  teil  ?em  again  to  others ;  as 
it  was  in  that  Secret,  which  Maximus  told  his  Wife  Mar- 
tia  ¡5),  and  iheto  Livia.  By  thefe  Channels,  thofe  Secrets 
foon  come  to  the  Ears  of  foreign  Ambaifadours,  whofe  in- 
quiiitivenefs  nothing  .fcapes.  They  are  publick  Spies,  and 
Plummets  that  always  fearch  the  bottom ;  prudent  are  thofe 
Governments,  which  allow  them  not  continual  Refidence. 
They  are  more  prejudicial,  than  beneficial  to  the  publick 
Peace,  and  they  otVner  br^ed  Difiurbances  than  promote 
Tranquility.     They  are  ever  making Giafs  Hives,  that  they 


(1)  Ttt  vero,  intuit,  Jtqmd inte  artls  eft,  i:  a  corone  domum  meatn% 
Ht  quicquid  agarn,  ab  tmnibus  perfpict  pojjit  Veil.  Pat  lib.  2.  (2)  Judith. 
2.  2.  (3)  Tacit'urnitév  optimum  atque  tuttjfimum  rerum  adminiflran. 
darum  Vinculum  Val.  Max.  1.  2.  c.  z.  (4)  Micah.7.5.  (¿)  ^itox  Maxim 
mm  uxori  Martin  (tperw'Jfe,  ilium  Livia.  Tac.  1.  ana- 
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may  treacheroufly  infpect  the  Deliberations  of  Councils. 
Let  a  Prince  therefore  attentively  indeavour  to  flop  all  thofe 
Crevifes,  through  which  inquifitive  Curiofity  may  pry  into 
his  Concerns.  For  if  an  Enemy  penetrates  them,  he  eafi- 
ly  prevents  and  fruftrates  them.  As  Germankm  did,  who 
underftood  all  the'Defigns  of  his  Enemies  (6).  This  was 
the  Reafon  of  the  Advice  which  Sallufi  gave  Livia,  that  the 

*  Secrets  of  the  Family,  nor  the  Coanfels  of  Friends,  nor 
the  Miniftery  of  the  Militia,  fhould  by  no  means  be  di- 
vulg'd  (7J.  Sampfon  in  difcovering  wherein  his  Strength 
Jay  to  Baliah  (8),  gave  his  Enemies  opportunity  of  robbing 
him  of  it  (9).  Private  Defigns  ftrike  a  Fear  upon  ail>  and 
create  a  Veneration  for  the  Prince ;  and  though  at  firft 
they  are  not  well  grounded,  yet  may  a  prudent  Judgment 
afterwards  find  means  to  make  them  Succefsful.  The  Re- 
fpeft  and  Efteem  which  we  nave  for  Princes  and  Common-, 
wealths,  would  all  be  loft,  if  their  private  Confutations 
were  made  publick.  They  are  carv'd  Gyants,  which  feem 
tali  and  vaft  to, the  Eye,  and  which  frighten  more  than 
hurt,  but  if  that  Fear  (hall  approach  nearer,  'twill  find 
them  governed  and  framed  by  Men  of  no  higher  Stature 
than  themfelves.  States  which  are  clofe  in  their  Counfeis, 
and  Actions  are  refpe&ed,  but  otherwife  defpis'd  by  all  ( 10J. 
How  fmooth  and  pleafant  does  a  deep  River  glide  along  ; 
and  how  rough  and  uncouth  that,  which  difcovers  the  Peb- 
bles and  Weeds  at  the  bottom !  None  dare  wade  that,  but 
this  every  one  skips  over.  Thofe  things  which  Opinion 
magnifies,  theEjeihews  left.  Reverence  proceeds  from  di- 
stance (11).  For  this  Reafon,  God  when  he  conferred  with 
Mofes  upon  Mount  Sinai,  about  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  his  People,  he  veil'd  its  Top  not  only  with  Fire*  but  alfo 
with  a  thick  Cloud  ^12),  leaft  any  one  fhould  treacheroufly 
obferve  them ;  he  alfo  Commanded  upon  pain  of  Death, 
that  none  ihould  approach  the  very  Foot  of  the  Moun- 

(6)  Nihil  ex  iis  Cafan  incogmtum  ;  conjilia,  locos,  prompta  multa 
noverat}  afiufq;hoftium  ¡nperniciem  ipfis  vertebat.  Tac.  a.  ann.  (7)  Né. 
arcaxa  dvmus,  nz  conjilia  amicorurn^  ne  tmmfleria  militurn  njulgarentur. 
Tac.  1.  ann.  (S)  Jud.  16.  1  .(9)  Ibid.  (10)  Prov.  2c;  5.(1?)  Ma- 
jor  é  longinquis  re<vsnnt ia.  Tac.  1.  ann.  (12)   Exod.  19.  6. 
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tain  (ii).  If  God  himfelf,  is  Co  cautious  in  his  Commands 
and  Confutations,  what  then  fliould  Man  be,  whole  wifeft 
Counfels are  Ignorance?  When  their  Refolurions  are  pub- 
liuYd  in  due  time,  they  feem  elaborate  and  composed  with 
profound  Judgment  ;  they  (hew  the  Majefty  and  Prudence 
of  the  Prince,  and  we  believe  there  are  Reaibns  and  Confi- 
derations  which  we  can't  comprehend  ;  nay  we  many  times 
imagine  fome,  that  the  Minifters  never  fo  much  as  thought 
of.    But  if  we  were*to  hear  the  Debates,  Grounds,  and  Rea- 
fons  of  their  Refojves,  we  fliould  perhaps  defervedly  ridicule 
them.     As  upon  the  Stage  theAftors  appear,  Gay  and 
Splendid,  and  move  the   Refped  of  all ;  but  behind  the 
Scenes  isdefpicable  Mifery  and  Confufion.    'Tis  yet  more 
dangerous  to  entruft  the  Myfteries  of  Government  to  Fo- 
reigners, thefe   King  Henry  II.  ever  fufpected  *.     And 
though  perhaps  many  would  be  true,  yet  the  fafeft  way  is, 
not  to  admit  any  of  "em  to  the  management  of  Affairs,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  Treaiury  ;  chiefly  when  they  are  not  Sub- 
jects, or  of  equal  Capacity.     Leaft  they  fliould  dive  into 
the  Maxims  of  the  Government  (14)  ;  'tis  our  unhappy 
Temper  to  flight  and  contemn  our  own,  and  sdmire  all  fo- 
reign Commodities.  We  think  there  is  no  Courage,  Know- 
ledge, or  Prudence  but  is  imported,  not  regarding  the  Ad- 
vice of  the  Holy  Spirit  :  Admit  not  a  Stranger  within  thy 
Door,  for  he  will  raife  a  Whirlwind  againft  thee,  and  at 
laft  turn  thee  out  of  thy  own  Dwelling. 

If  a  Prince  would  have  his  Counfels  kept  fecret  and 
clofe,  let  him  himfelf  fetagood  Example  of  Prudence  and 
Taciturnity.  Let  him  imitate  g^Metellus,  who  we  are  told 
us'd  to  fay,  That  if  his  Shirt  knew  his  Thoughts,  he  would 
order  it  to  be  burnt.  Let  him  diligently  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal  his  Mind;  for  he  who  is  Mafter  of  his  Thoughts,  has 
already  the  main  Inftruroenr  of,  Government.  This  Tiber t- 
«knew,  who  even  in  Matters  which  he  had  no  Dellgn  to 
cornea!,. either  naturally,  or  through  ufe,  always  fpofce  in- 
tricately "and  obfeureiy  ;  but  then  moft  oí  all,  when  'twas 


(n)  Exod.  19.  i2.  *L.  4.  tic.  v  lib.  1  Rem?  (14)  H»  &**  Re^!'> 
q-4od  non  convent:  ,  fcrutentur  anan*.  L.  Mercatores  C  de  Lommer. 
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difcours'd  of  his  fucceeding  Augufius  (15).  Secrets  are  not 
to  be  communicated  to  all  Miniilers,  though  they  are  ne- 
ver Co  faithful ;  but  only  to  thofe  to  whom  they  fome  way 
belong,  or  thofe  from  whom  they  can't  be  concealed  with- 
out greater  Damage.    Chrift  when  he  defied  ro  have  one 
of  his  Miracles  private,  made  only  three  of  his  Apoftles 
privy  to  it,  thinking  it  not  fafe  to  intruft  itto  them  ail  (16). 
The  keeping  of  a  Secret  requires  great  Care  ;  for  though 
we  can  be  Silence,  yet  it  is  not  in  our  «Power  to  Command 
the  interiour  Paffions  (17  J,  or  to  fupprefc  that  quick  Mo- 
tion of  the  Blood,  which  betrays  the  Secrets  of  the  heart, 
by  the  Face  and  Eyes  (18).  The  Mind  being  like  thefineft 
Paper,  which  difcovers  on  the  other  fide  what  is  written 
within  ;  fo  Britannkms  Death  appeared   in    Agrippina^ 
Face,  though  fhe  did  what  ihe  could  to  ftifle  it  (19).    Au- 
guftus  and  Tiberius  knew  this,  and  becaufe  they  doubtejl  tfiey 
could  not  enough  duTemble  their  Joy  for  Germankm  his 
Death,  durft  not  appear  in  publick  ( ^o).  The  Tongue  is  not 
the  only  blabb  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Heart ;  Man  has  many 
as  great  Tell-tales  as  that  about  him ;  as  Love,-  which  being 
a  Fire  gives  light  to,[and  difcovers  the  darkeft  Deiigns :  An- 
ger which  froths  and  boils  over  ;  fear  of  Punifliment ;  vio- 
lence of  Sorrow  ;  Self  intereft,  Honour  or  Infamy ;  Vain- 
glory of  our  own  Thoughts,  wtikhj  prompts  us  to  difclofe 
them  before  they  are  put  into  Execution.     In  ühort,  the 
vveaknefs  of  the  Mind,  either  from  Wine  ,,  or  any  other 
Accident.     No  caution  can   deceive  theie  natural  Spies. 
Nay,  the  more  Care  is  taken  to  blind  them,  the  fooner  they 
difcover  the  Secret.     As  it  befel  Sevinus  in  a  Confpiracy, 
which  he  was  concerned  in,  who  difcover'd  his  Care  and 
Concern  through  all   his  pretended  Joy  (21;,  and  though 

(1  5)  7ib,riof,  etiam  in  rebus,  quas  nonocculeret,  feu  natura,  five  ad- 
fuetudine  fufpetifa  Jewper,  objcura  fenoper  :  tunc  vero  nit entt  ut  Jenftts  Juos- 
#bderet.Tic.i.dinn.  (jó)  Luk.8.51.  (ij)  St  tatn  in  nofirapoteflate  effet 
oblfoifci  quam  t acere.  Tac  invir.  Agrie.  ({8}  Pial.  54.  16,  (19)  At 
Agrippina  is  Payor,  ea  conflernatio  mentis,  quamvis  vultu  premeretur  emi- 
cuit.  Tac.  i^.ann.  (ao)  Anne  omnium  oculta  vultum  eorum  fcrutantibus 
fall  i  bit  cüigerentur.  Tac.  3.  arm.  (i\)  Atque  ipje  mtzfius  &  magna  co- 
git  at  ¿onis  manifefius  erat)  %¡umvis  Utitiam  vagis  fermonibus  fimularet. 
Tac.  15.  ann. 
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long  ufe  may  in  time  correft  Nature,  and  make  it  more  re- 
tentive, as  Off  avia,  who  though  very  young  could  hide  her 
Grief  and  other  Affe&ións  (22);  and  Nero  who  befidehis 
natural  Propenfity,  had  almoft  an  acquiVd  Faculty  of  diigui- 
fing  his  Hate  with  falfe  Flatteries  ( 12)  ;  yet  Art  can't  be  ib 
vigilant  and  attentive,  as  not  fometimes  to  forget  it  ielf,  and 
give  Nature  its  free  Courfe,  efpecially  when  urg'd  and  pro- 
vok'd  bydeiigning  Malice  ;  which  is  done  many  ways,  which 
1  will  here  defcribe,  that  the  Prince  may  beware  of  them, 
and  not  fuffer  any  one  to  fathom  his  private  Sentiments. 

Malice  then  fometimes  touches  the  peccantHumour,that 
it  may  exert  and  declare  it  felf  (24).  So  Sejanus  Egg'd  on 
¿gripping*  Relations  to  incenfe  her  haughty  Spirit,  that  ihe 
might  be  urg'd  to  difcover  her  defire  of  Reigning^  and  ib 
give  Tiberius  occafion  to  fufpecl:  her  (25). 

Injuries  and  Affronts  alfo  do  the  fame,  being  the  Keys  of 
the  Heart.  As  clofe  and  referv'd  as  Tiberius  was  in  his 
Thoughts,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  when  Agrippina 
affronted  him  (16). 

He  who  concealing  his  real  Sentiments  pretends  contra- 
ry ones,  will  foon  difcover  peoples  thoughts  of  them ;  with 
which  Artifice  the  Emperour  Tiberius  us'd  to  fathom  the 
Thoughts  of  the  Senate,  making  a  (hew  as  if  he  would  not 
accept  of  the  Empire  (27). 

There  is  yet  another  piece  of  Cunning,  which  iniinuates 
it  felf  into  matters,  by  extolling  or  difcommending  that, 
which  it  would  know  the  bottom  of,  pretending  to  be  of  the 
Party  to  gain  Credir,  and  induce  the  other  to  difclofe  his 
Sentiments.  This  way  Latiarió  by  commending Germanhipst 
pitying  Agrifpina's  misfortune,  and  accufing  Sejanus,  fo  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  Sabinm,  that  he  difcover'd  to  him  his 
Averiion  to  Sejanm  (18). 

(22  J  OtfaVia  quee]\  quamvis  rudibus  armis  omines  affect  us  abfcondere  dim 
dicer  at.  Tac.  13  ann.  (23)  Facius  Natura,  &  confuetudine  exercitus,  've- 
lare odium  fallacibus  blanditiis.  Tac.  14.  ann.  (24)  Ecclef  22.  24. 
(25)  Agrippina  cjuoq;  proximi  inliciebantur  pravis  fermonibus  túmidos 
Spiritns  perjiimulare.  Tac  4.  ann  (26)  Audita  h&c  raram  occulti  peftorie 
*vocem  elicuit  correptamq;  Grxco  <verju  admonuitJd-oUdi  c¡ma  non  regna- 
ret  TaC4«ann.  (27)  Pojiea  cogr.it urn  eft  ad  introfpiciendas  etiam  procerum 
voluntatis)  induclam  dubitationem.  Tac.  í  ana  (:8)  Tac.  4.  ann. 
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Many  QueiHons  ask'd  at  a  time,  are  like  fo  many  Bul- 
lets diicharged  at  once,  which  no  Caution  can  avoid,  and 
which  difarm  the  moft  retentive  Breaft;  as  were  thofe  of 
Tiberius,  to  Pifo  5  Son  (29) ;  the  Mind  is  alio  confounded 
by  fudden  and  unexpected  Queftions;  as  Tiberius  once 
found,  by  thofe  of  -  Afmws  Gallus .;  ;oj,  when  though  he 
had  taken  time  to  anfwer,  yet  he  could  not  hide  his  Con- 
cern fo,  but  that  Afinius  took  notice  of  it  (3  1), 

The  Authority  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Veneration  due  to 
Majefty,  are  means  to  difcover  Truth,  and  fbme times  more 
than  Truth  ;  as  Tiberius  found,  as  often  as  he  examined  the 
Criminals  himfelf  (31). 

By  Difcourfe  and  Talk,  which  fome  can  promote  with 
great  Dexterity,  the  Mind  is  difcover'd  ;  as  by  joyning  the 
feveral  pieces  of  a  torn  Letter,  you  may  read  the  Senceof  it, 
and  by  this  method  the  Confpirators  againft  Nero,  knew 
that  Fenks  Rufus  was  of  their  Party  (;;J. 

From  all  which  a  Prince  may  inferr,  how  difficult  a  mat- 
ter'tis  to  keep  aSecret,and  if  it  is  fafe  within  our  own  Breads, 
it  is  much  lefs  fo,  when  committed  to  others ;  wherefore  it 
fhould  without  abfolute  neceflity  be  entrufted  to  none ;  'tis 
like  a'Mine,  which  if  it  has  too  many  Vents  the  force  of  the 
Powder  is  loft,  and  it  proves  ineffectual,  but  if  there  is  a 
neceffity  of  a  Prince's  communicating  his  Secrets  to  his  Mi- 
nifters,  and  he  feeing  Jem  divulg'd  would  know  by  whom, 
let  him  feign  feveral  important  Secrets,  and  commit  one  to 
each,  and  by  that  which  he  hears  of  firii,  he  will  find  who 
ivas  Tardy  before.    Let  not  thefe  Cautions  feem  frivolous 
for  from  very  final  1  Caufes,  great  Commotions  often  pro- 
ceed ($4).  The  moft  Potent  Empires  are  in  danger  of  being 
fapp'dby  the  Sea,  if  its  Curioflty  could  find  but  the  leaft 
Chink  toenter  at.When  thisWorm  has  once  found  the  Root 
of  the  Secret,  it  foon  brings  the  tallen:  Tree  to  the  ground. 

(29)  Crehris  interrogationibu;  exquirit,  qualem  Pifo  diem  fipremum 
Nsclemq-,  exegiffet,  atq;  illo  pier  ay,  [api  enter ,  q-i&dam  inconftdtius  re! pán- 
dente. Tac.  3.  anil.  (30)  Perculfus  improvifa  interrogdtione  paululum  re- 
tic'Mt.  Tac.  1.  arm.  (~\i)  Etenirn  Vahu  ojfenfionem  ton  fin  aver  at .  ibid. 
(32)  Non  temperante  Tiberio  quin  Dremeret  voce  ;  Vultu,  to  quod  ipje  cre- 
herrime  interrogabat :  neque  refeftere  aut  efadere  dabatv.r  ;  ac  fape  eti- 
am  confitepdum  erat  ne  fmjira  mu:fiviff¡t.  Tac.  3.  ann.  (33)  Creb>'o  ip- 
fsits  fernmu  facia  fides.  Tac,  15.  ann.  (3$)  Tac  4.  ana.  E  A2- 
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IN  all  Affairs  the  Beginnings  and  Ends  ought  mutually 
to  correfpond  $  the  Form  ihould  be  perfeft,  and  not 
eafily  to  he  changed.  The  Potter  does  not  give  his  Wheel 
fo  much  Liberty,  nor  ufe  his  hand  fo  carelefly,  as  to  form 
a  different  Pot  from  what  he  began.  Let  any  undertaking 
be  uniform  and  agreeable  to  its  felf. 

*  When  you  begin  with  fo  much  Pomp  and  Shew% 
Why  is   the  End  fo  little  and  fo  low  ? 
Be  what  you  will,  fo  you  be  ft  ill  the  fame. 


*  Ld.  Rofcom.  Hor.  Art  Poec, 


There 
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There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  this,  inequality  of 
A&ions  and  Government,  when  the  Beginnings  don't  an- 
fwer  the  Ends.  He  makes  himfelf  ridiculous  to  all, 
who  begins  his  Reign  with  Care  and  Diligence,  and  after- 
wards grows  negligent  and  carelefs.  It  had  been  better  al- 
ways to  have  kept  the  fame  Pace  though  dull  and  flow,  the 
Commendation  which  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  merited 
accufes  the  tná.Galba  loft  hisReputation,for  that,at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Empire  he  promise  to  reform  the  Militia,  and 
afterwards  admitted  Perfons  wholly  defertlefs  (i).  Many 
Princes  feem  very  good,  and  are  very  bad.  Many  Talk  and 
Difcourfe  prudently,  and  A&  without  Difcretion.  Others 
promife  much,  and  perform  little ;  fome  are  very  valiant 
in  Peace,  and  mere  Cowards  in  War  ;  others  undertake  e- 
very  thing  and  do  nothing.  This  Difagreement  is  much 
below  the  Majefty  of  a  Prince,  in  whom  a  firm  Conftancy 
ihould  appear  in.  all  his  Words  and  Actions.  The  People 
can  never  be  firm  in  their  Obedience  to  a  Prince,  who  nag- 
gers thus  himfelf.  Wherefore  he  ihould  attentively  consi- 
der, before  he  concludes  any  thing,  whether  in  the  Exe- 
cutions of  his  Counfels,  the  middle  will  be  anfwerable  to 
the  Beginning  and  End  ;  as  Godfrey  advifes. 

Let  him  who  does  at  great  Beginnings  aim,  * 
Make  the  Ihread  even  \  and  both  Ends  the  jame. 

The  Web  of  Government,  tho'  never  fo  finely  wrought, 
cannot  be  good  and  ftrong  unleft  it  be  even.  Nor  is  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  know,  how  to  enter  upon  an  Affair,  but  'tis  ex- 
pedient too,to  know  how  tp  end  it.  By  th¿  Head  and  Stern 
of  a  Ship  ,  the  Ancients  repreiented  perfect  Counfel,  duly 
weigh'd  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (2).  Whenc^I  took 
the  Figure  of  this  prefent  Emblem ,  reprefenting  prudent 


(0  Nee  en  i m  ad  banc  formar»  catera  erant.  Tac.  r.  ann.  *  Tail? 
cant  r.  (1)  Mi  hi  prora  Ó*  puppis,  ut  Grzcorum  proverbium  eft,  fuit  a. 
me  tui  dimittendi  ut  rationes  meas  explicares  ;  Prora  ¡taque  Ó*  Puppt 
fummamiconfilü  noftri (¡gnificamus  ;  propterea  ofued  a  prora  Ó"  puppi,  tan- 
fjttam  ji  capite,  &  calce  ptndeat  tota  navis.  Cicero. 

Couníel, 
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Counfd,  careful  of  its  Beginning  and  End,  by  a  Ship 
moored  between  two  Anchors,  one  a  Head,  and  the  other 
a  Stern,  to  preferve  it  from  the  violence  of  Tempefts ;  only 
one  at  the  Bow  would  be  of  fmall  effect,  if  the  Wind  blow- 
ing hard  a  Stern,  ihould  drive  her  upon  the  Rocks. 

There  are  three  things  requinte  in  Refolutions,  Pru- 
dence to  deliberate,  Diligence  to  difpofe,  and  Conftancy  to 
proceed.     All  the  heat  and  toil  about  the  beginning  of 
Affairs  would  be  iniignificant,  if  (as  it  ufually   is)    we  are 
carelefs  about  the  end  (%) ;  'tis  at  each  end  that  Prudence 
ought  to  caft  Anchor.     But  lince  Prudence  only  regards 
things  prefent  and  paft,  not  future,  upon  which  all  Affairs 
depend  ;  'tis  neceffary  by  Difcourfe  and  Reafon,  to  conje- 
cture and  forefee  what  fuch  and  fuch  means  iliould  produce; 
to  make  ufe  of  Deliberation  and  Counfel ;  which  are  as  the 
Wife  Alphonfo  fays  ,  ,"  The  beft  Forefight  a  Man  can  have 
"  in  dubious  Matters.     And  in  thofe  there's  three  things  to 
be  coniider'd  ,  the  Probability,  Juftice,  and  Profit  of  the 
thing  propos'd  -,  and  alfo  the  Capacity  and  Experience  of 
the  Miniiter,  who  gives  the  Counfels ;  whether  he  be  mov- 
ed by  Intereft  or  private  Ends ;  whether  he  offers  himfeif  to 
the  Danger,  what  are  the  Difficulties  of  the  Enterprize, 
and  upon  whom  the  Blame  and  Honour  of  the  event  will 
fall  (4).    Thefe  Cautions  premised,  and  the  Matter  dated, 
fuch  means  ought  to  be  apply'd,  as  are  conformable  to  the 
above-mentioned  Qualities;  for  nothing  will  be  juft  and 
beneficial,  which  ihall  be  attain'd  by  indirect  or  extravagant 
means  :  In  this  alfo  ihould  be  confider'd,  four  Diflinctions 
of  time,  which  occur  in  all  Affairs,  but  efpecially  in  Dif- 
eafes  of  States,  as  well  asthóíé  of  humane  Bodies,  and  thefe 
are  the  Beginning,  the  Growth,  or  Progrefs,  the  Confidence, 
and  Declenfion  ;  by  which,  and  a  timely  Application    of 
proper  means,  the  deiir'd  End  is  eaiily  obtain  d  ;  as  on  the 

(3)  Jcribn:  tit  ferme  tali  a  initiis,  incur  iofo  fine.  Tac.  I.  ann.  (4)  Oct- 
nes  qui  Magncirum  rerum  con/ilia  fufcipiunt,  afiimare.  dcbents  an  quod 
inchoattir  Re  ¿p.  utile,  ipfts  glorhfum.  aut  prompt um  effetttt,  ant  certs  non 
arduum  fit  yfimul  itfp  qui  fnadet  conflderandus  eji.  adjiciatne  confilio  peri- 
tuhm  fuum  :  Et  (i  fsrtuna  cceptis  fuerit  tut  fummurrt  deem  acquiratur. 
Tac.  2.  Hift. 

contrary, 
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contrary,  by  tranfpoiing  thefe  Methods ,  'tis  retarded ;  as 
the  Courfe  of  a  Ship  would  be,if  theRudder  were  changed 
to  the  Head ;  the  Art  confiits  in  fele&ing  means  proper  to 
the  Ends  defign'd^fwg  fomttimes  thefe,and  fometimes  thofe 
thofe  being  not  lefs  ufeful  and  afllftant  which  are  omitted, 
than  thofe  which  are  apply'd ;  m  in  a  Confort  of  Voices, 
where  fome  ceafe  while  others  Sing,  and  yet  all  equally 
make  the  Harmony.  Affairs  will  not  move  of  themfelves, 
tho  their  good  Oifpofition.  and  Juftice ,  or  common  In- 
tereft  feem  to  drive  'em,and  if  not  guided  by  Judgment,  they 
certainly  mifcarry  f§f )  ;  few  Princes  would  Err,  if  they  go- 
vern'd  with  AflMuity  and  CircumfpeOion  ;  hut  either  they 
tire,  or  elfe  defpife  thefe  Arts,  and  will  obftinately  accom- 
plifli  their  Deiigns  by  their  own  methods.  This  is  the 
way  of  ftubborn  Ignorance,  but  Prudence  ufes  other  means. 
What  Force  can't  fubdue,  is  eafily  obtained  by  Dexterity, 
adapted  to  time  and  circumftance.  So  Ctecinus,  when  he 
could  neither  by  Prayers,  nor  by  Threats  flop  the  Flight  of 
the  German  Legions  poífefs'd  by  a  vain  Fear,  he  at  laft  threw 
himfelf  in  the  Gateway,  and  bv  the  Horror,  they  conceived 
of  trampling  over  their  Generals  Body,  ftopt  them  (6J. 
The  fame  thing  Fompey  did  in  another  Cafe ;  one  fingle 
word  fpoken  to  Purpofe  has  gained  the  Vidiory.  Fer* 
diñando  Gonfalez  Count  of  Caftile,  having  drawn  up  his  Ar- 
my againft  the  Moors,  a  certain  Perfon  putting  Spurs  to 
hisHorfe,  rode  out  of  his  Rank  towards  the  Enemy,  and 
immediately  the  Earth  open'dand  fw.«llow'd  him,  the  whole 
Army  was  in  a'Confternation  at  it,  but  the  Count  turning 
to  'em  :  "  Courage  Gentlemen,  fays  he,  If  the  Earth  can'c 
94  bear  us,  much  lefs  will  our  Enemies,  and  initantly  joyning 
Battle  he  gain'd  the  Viftory.  That  which  happened  at  the 
Battle  of  Cirniola  is  not  lefs  remarkable  ;  an  Italian  think- 
ing the  Spaniards  were  routed,  fet  Fire  to  two  Waggons  of 
Powder,  the  great  Captain  Gonfalvo  readily  and  cheerfully 
animated  them  with  thefe  words:  "  Courage  my  Friends, 

(«i)  Nam  faite  hancflas  rerum  caufas,  m  judicium  adhibeds^  pernia of: 
ixitus  ccn¡eo[uuntur.  Tac.  I.  Hift  (6)  Projeclm  in  limine  fart &,im fir** 
turne  dewum,  quia  per  corpus  L'gati  eundum  erat}  claufit  viam.  Tac.  i. art. 

"  thefe 
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"  thefe  are  theBone-Fires  far  our  Vi&ory  ;  which  the  Event 
prov'd  *  ;  fo  much  it  imports  a  Minuter  to  have  a  quick 
ready  Wit,  and  addrefs  to  make  ufe  of  Opportunities,  and 
by  proper  means  to  turn  Misfortunes  to  his  Advantage. 

If  after  the  Election  of  good  Miniiters,  and  the  Appli- 
cation of  proper  means,  Events  don't  anfvver  .the  Prince's 
Defire,  let  him  not  be  diicouraged,  but  rather  iliew  his 
Conftancy  ;  for  Refolutions  ihould  not  be   meafur'd  by 
Chance, 'but  Prudence.    Cafualties  which  can't  be  fore- 
f€cnt  or  prevented,  accufe  not  the  A&ion  •,  and  to  blame 
a  Man  for  doing  his  endeavour  is  Impudence.    This  ufual- 
ly  befalls  Princes,  who  either  want  Judgment  or  Courage; 
who  being  opprefs'd  by  illSuccefs^andas  it  were  beiide  thern- 
felves,  givr  themfelves  up  to  Melancholy,  and  lofe  that  time 
in  vain  Reflections  upon  what  has  happen'd,  which  ihould 
be  itnploy'd  in  remedying  it,  quarrelling  with  themfelves, 
that  they  did  not  take  another  method^';  and  laying  all  the 
Fault  upon  him  who  was  the  Author  of  this,  nor  coniidering 
whether  'twas  grounded  upon  Reafon  or  no.    Whence  'tis 
that  Miniiters  are  afraid  of  declaring  their  Opinions,  and 
let  flip  many  Opportunities,  without  adiertifing  the  Prince 
thereof,  for  fear  of  expoiing  their  Favour  and  Reputation 
to  the  uncertainty  of  Cafualties.    Thefe  Inconvenienc  es 
a  Prince  ought  moft  induftrioufly  to  avoid,  by  perfifting 
conftant  in  Adverfity,  and  excufing  their  Miniiters,  when 
they  are  not  notorioufly  to  blame,  that  they  may  more  readily 
and  couragioufly  aflift  him  in  overcoming  them.     And  tho* 
there  are  palpable  Errours  in  fome  Refolves  and  Executi- 
ons, yet  he  ought  to  bear  it  calmly  ;  for  what  is  once  done, 
as  we  fay,  can't  be  undone ;  we  ought  to  reflect  upon  pail 
Actions,  for  Inftruftion  not  AiHidlion;  it  requires  as  much 
Courage,  to  pafs  by  Faults,  as-to  encounter  Dangers;  there 
is  no  Empire  free  from  'em.    He  who  is  too  timorous  can- 
not refolve,  and  oftentimes  Irrefolution  is  worfe  than  Er- 
rour  it  fclf.     Bufinefs  requires  a  quick  and  ready  Genius;  if 
each  particular  fliould  take  up  his  whole  time,  many  roufi 
of  necellky  be  neglected,  to  the  utmoft  Detriment  of  the 
Parties  concern'd,  and  of  the  Government  in  general. 

*  Mar.  Hiíí.  Hifp.  (7)  Ecclcf.  22.  24. 

E  M* 


Ill 
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>H  E  Ancients  in  War  made  ufe  of  certain  Cha- 
riots arnfd  with  Scythes,  which  mov'd  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  fame  time  ;  the  Wheels  and  Scythes 
being  both  governed  by  the  fame  Motion ;  thofe  were  no 
fooner  whirl'd  about,  but  thefe  did  Execution,  with  equal 
Speed  and  Effeft,  and  are  therefore  in  the  prefent  Figure, 
the  Emblem  of  fpeedy  Execution  ;  as  thofe  fiery  Wheels  in 
the  Throne  of  God,  fignified  the  Activity  of  his  Power,  and 
the  Quicknefs  of  his  Operation  (i).  Let  Prudence  faswefaid 
before)  chufe  a  fit  time  for  Confutation,  but  let  its  Re- 
folves,and  Executions  have  fuch  a  mutual  Correfpondence,as 
they  may  both  feem  to  move  together,without  any  interpos'd 


(r)  Dan.  f<2< 


Delay, 
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Delay.  For  Confultation  and  Execution  fliould  joyn  hands, 
that  they  may  aifift  each  other  in  the  Production  of  the 
deuYd  Effects  (2).  The  Emperour  Charles  V.  us'd  to  fay, 
That  delay  was  the  Soul  of  Counfel,  and  fpeed  that  of 
Execution,  and  that  both  joyn'd  together  were  the  Quin- 
teiTence  of  a  Princes  Prudence.  King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholick  had  not  been  fofuccefs ful  in  his  undertakings,  had 
he  not  maturely  weigrfd,  and  fpeedily  executed  his  Refo- 
iutions.  Were  a  Prince  indued  with  both  thefe  Vertues,he 
would  never  want  Succefs,  which  is  ever  the  Daughter  of 
opportunity,  which  once  part  is  not  to  be  recallM.  One 
minute  brings  us  great  Advantage,  or  great  Detriment, 
wherefore  Dernoftbenes  blam'd  the  Athenians,  for  fpending 
too  much  time  in  Preparations,  faying  that  Opportunities 
would  not  wait  their  Delays.  If  the  Counfel  be  advanta- 
geous, that  time  which  is  fpent  in  Delay  deducís  from  its 
Advantage.  There  is  no  room  for  Delay  in  Counfels  which 
are  not  valuable,  but  in  their  EfFe&s  (;).  Counfel  is  an. 
Embryo,  and  unlefs  Execution  which  is  the  Soul  thereof 
gives  it  Life,  it  dies.  Tis  the  Product  of  the  Undemand- 
ing, and  an  Aft  of  practick  Prudence,  which  if  it  exert 
not  it  felü>üt  remains  in  Contemplation,  'tis  nothing  but 
a  vain  Imagination  and  Fancy.  Refolution,  fays  Ariftotle¿ 
ihould  be  executed  with  hade,  but  deliberated  with  leifure, 
James  Í  King  of  England,  advifed  his.  Son  to  be  prudenc 
and  cautious  in  his  Deliberations,  firm  and  conftant,  in  his1 
Reíblutions,  and  prompt  and  refolute  in  his  Executions  s 
for  that,  tor  this  laft  Nature  had  fupplyed  the  Hands  and 
Feet  with  fo  many  Joynts  and  fuch  ready  Motion.  Delay  is 
oafe  and  mean  but  fpeed  great  and  Royal.  (4'.  This  Vice 
of  Delay  is  very  frequent  in  great  Kingdoms,  and  proceeds" 
from  iheir  too  great  Confidence  of  their  Power,  as  was 


(2)  Priuffuarn  incipias,  confulito,  &  ubi  confulueris  mature  fatfo  opus; 
efi  :  ita  utrumqut  per  fe  indigent  alttr  alterius  auxilio  vigeS.  SaIJuíh' 
(3}  Nullus  cuniiatiotd I0CU4  eft  m  eo  confilio,  quod  nan  pvteft  laudar i , 
nifi  peranum  y  Tac.  i.  ííift  (jj  Barbar  is  cmclaUQ  fir-vi/i/;  fta'tim  etfc' 
qui  regí  urn  vidttur;  Tac.  6   ¿nry. 
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vifible  in  the  Emperour  Otho   (5).    As  alfo  from  the  un- 
weildinefsof  the  Wheels,  upon  which  its  Grandeur  is  car- 
ry?d,  and  leaft  the  Prince  fliould  run  the  Rifque  of  lofing 
what  he  already  has,  he  lives  content  within  the  Bounds 
of  his  own  Empire.    That   which  is  really  Lazinefs  and 
Sloth  is  called  Wifdora  ,.  as   was  that   of  the  Emperour 
Galba  (6).  Empires  in  their  Infaacy  acquire  Strength  and 
Vigour  by  difpatch,  whilft  the  Blood  boyls,  and  the  Spirits 
of  Glory  and  Ambition  are  active.  The  Roman  State  throve 
by  Aftion  and  Bravery,  not  by  thofe  Dilatory  Counfels 
which  Cowards  call  Cautions  (7 J.  But  after  they  are  at 
their  full  growth,  their  very  Majefty  and  Authority  fup- 
ports  Jcm  long,  though  that  Vigour  and  heat  of  Glory, 
and  Ambition  be  extinguifh'd,  as  the  Sea  keeps  its  Moti- 
on for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  Wind  ceafes.    When 
therefore  Empires  are  in  this  Vigour,  I  don't  ib  much  dis- 
approve of  the.fe  tedious  Deliberations.     For  fo  they  gain 
more  time  to  enjoy  quietly  what  they  have  gotten  :  too 
ipeedy  Refolutions  being  often  attended  with  Danger.    In 
this  Serice  that  of  Tacitus  is  to  be  underitood,  that  Power 
is  better   preferv'd  by  cautious  than   raih  Counfels  (8). 
But  when  this  Age  decays,  and  the  Efteem  and  Authori- 
ty of  the  Empire  begins  to  Flag,  other  method»  ought  to 
be  us?d,  Counfels  mould  be  fpeedy,  and  other  means  ap- 
ply'd  to  recover  its  former  Vigour,  before  decrepid  old  Age 
comes  on,  and   renders  it  irrecoverable  ;  this  difference  of 
Ages  is  not  confiderable  in  fmall  States,  but  they  (hould  al- 
ways be  ready  to  fpread  their  Sails  to  every  favourable  Wind,  p 
which  fits  fometimes  this  way,  fometimes  that.     As  in  the 
Circumference  of  the  Horizon,  the  Winds  rule  alternative. 
ly  upon  the  Earth;  the  Goths  and  other  Nothern  Nations, 
had  formerly  very  favourable  Winds,  of  which  they  made 
fo  good  ufe,ioofwg  all  their  Sails, that  they  penetrated  even 


(*)  Qvo  plus  rvirivm  tic  rcboris,  e  fiducia  tar  ditas  i'ncrat,Tnc.  2. 
Hi  ft  (6  )  Et  motus  tempcrum  obtinuit,  ut  quod  Jegnities  erat,  fapier/tia 
*vo  caret  tir.  TdC.  t.  Hi  ft  (7)  s4ge?tdo,  audendoc¡ue  res  Romana  crevir,  non 
his  (igjnbui  confiliis,  qua  timidi  cauta  vocant  Tit.  Liv.  (S)  Potential* 
cautisi  quam  atrioribus  confiliis  tuiitti  haberi.  Tac.  II-   arm. 

to 
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to  Hercu/es's  Pillars,  the  then  utmoft  limits  of  the  World  \ 
but  this  Windceafing  another  fucceeded  more  favourable  to 
other  Empire?. 

Conilancy  in  executing  Reíolutions,  whether  they  are 
the  Prince's  own,  or  given  him  by  others,  is  always  of  great 
Importance.  For  want  of  this  Patus  could  not  triumph 
over  the  Varthians  (9).  All  eager  and  fiery  Spirits  quickly 
refolve,  and  foon  repent,  they  ar«  hot  at  the  beginning, 
but  cold  in  the  end  of  Affairs ;  they  aim  at  all,  but  bring 
nothing  to  Perfection  ;  they  are  like  the  Animal  call'd 
Calipes,  which  moves  with  great  hafte,  but  advances  not 
a  Foot  in  an  hour.  ..  The  management  of  all  Affairs  requires 
Conduct  and  Valour,  one  to  form  and  t'other  to  execute 
them  ;  to  a  refolv'd  and  brave  Spirit  nothing  is  diffi- 
cult; but  he  who  is  icrupuious,  and  timorous,  meets 
with  a  world  of^Difficulty  i  and  lofes  many  lucky  Oppor- 
tunities» Great  Men  are  long  in  their  Deliberations,  and 
jealous  of  what  may  happ  n,  but  once  refolv'd  they  A£t 
with  Vigour  and  Confidence  (10J,  witbopt  which  the  Cou- 
rage fails,  and  rot  applying  convenient  means,  wholly  de- 
fifis  from  the  Enterprize. 

There  are  few  Affairs  which  cannot  he  accbrilpliíhed 
by  Wit,  of  which  time,  and  Opportunity  cannot  facili- 
tate ;  wherefore  'tis  not  proper  wholly  to  confound  them', 
but  to  preferve  em  entire.  Ghryftal  once  broken  can't  be 
fejóvn'd,  ?ná  ib  Affairs  j  be  tl;e  Tempeft  never  fo  great, 
'tis  fafcr  to  keep  feme  Sail  abroad,  than  to  furi  all.  Moi* 
Affairs  die  by  being  defpair'd  of. 

9T\  áUo  highly  conducive,  that  he  who  is  to  execute 
Order?,  iliouid  nYft  approve  them,  otherwise  he  will  not' 
think  'em  neceflary,  or  elfe  find  Difficulties  in  them,  and  i'd 
not  apply  himfelf  to  them  as  he  ought,  not  caring  whether 
they  fucceed  or  no.  That  Mi'niiler  ís  moft  proper  to  exe- 
cute who  firfi  gave  the  Couniel.  For  his  Honour  and  Re- 
putation are  concern/d  in  its  Sücceís. 


(9)  Eludí  Paribus  uaclu  hfa  patera? ,  (i  V<ito  aut  in  fuis,aut  in  alie- 
kir  Cmfilitfconftaritiafuiffet    Ta6.If.aWn.  (10)    fir  ea  ratione  fiet  of>- 
rimm  :.  ft  &  ddiLerando  amdem  tun^siur,   Ó'  praJtimidt  qrttc^iiU  potefl 
¿¿err,  m  HgeniQ  *«/•%•  cfyjutsi    f  ísvcJ 
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Stone  caft  in  a  Pond  creates  fuch  a  continual  Series 
of  Waves,  that  they  at  laft  become  innumerable, 
and  wholly  difturb  that  tranfparent  Element,  and 
calm  Looking- Glafs;  from  which  the  Species  of  things 
which  were  before  diftinclly  reprefented,  appear  now  in 
Diibrder  and  Confufion.  'Tis  the  fame  with  the  Mind, 
in  which  from  one  Errour  proceeds  many  ,  fo  that  the 
Judgment  being  confounded  and  blinded,  and  the  Waves 
of  Paffion  raifed ,  the  Underftanding  can't  perceive  the 
truth  of  things  reprefented,  but  ftriving  to  remedy  the 
"firft  Errour  falls  into  another ,  and  thence  into  a  third, 
which  at  length  become  infinite,  and  the  further  they  are 
from  the  firft  the  greater  they  are,  like  Waves  that  are 
moil  diftant  from  the  Stone  that  caused -'em.  The  Reafon 
of  this  is,   "That  the  Beginning  is  faid  to  be  half  of  the 

whole, 
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whole,  fo  that  a  fmall  Errour  in  the  Beginning  correfpond 
to  the  other  Parts  (i).  Wherefore  great  Care  of  the  firil 
Errour  ihould  be  taken,  for  from  thence  all  others  pro- 
ceed (2).  This  is  viiible  in  Mafinijfa,  who  being  checked 
by  Scipio  for  marrying  Sophonifbay  thought  to  remedy  ttyac 
Fault  by  afar  greater,  in  poifoning  her.  King  Witiza 
by  his  Vices  obfcured  the  Glory  of  the  Beginning  of 
his  Reign,  and  that  the  number  of  the  MiftreiTes  he  kept 
might  not  feem  fcandalous,  he  allowed  all  his  Subjects  the 
fame  Liberty  ;  nay,  and  made  a  Law  for  impowering  the 
Clergy  to  marry  ;  and  at  laft  finding  his  Errours  con- 
tradictory to  Religion,  he  deny'd  the  Pope's  Authority, 
and  thence  incurred  the  Odium  of  the  whole  Kingdom, 
wherefore  to  prevent  their  rebelling  he  demoliuYd  the 
Fortifications  of  moil  Cities  and  Caftles,  and  fo  laid  all 
Spain  open  to  the  Incuriions  of  the  Moors  *,  and  all  thefe 
Faults  proceeding,  as  you  fee,  at  laft  occafion'd  his  Death. 
The  fame  Series  of  Crimes  is  vifible  in  Duke  Valentine : 
He  endeavoured  to  build  his  own  Fcrtune  upon  the  Ruin 
of  others,  to  which  End  he  omitted  no  fort  of  Tyranny, 
one  piece  of  Cruelty  being  follow'd  by  a  greater  (3),  which 
at  laft  coft  him  his  State  and  Life  too,  proving  hitnfelf 
an  unfortunate  Scholar,  and  Macbiavel,  a  pernicious  Ma- 
iler. 

The  Faults  of  Princes  are  Difficultly  corrected,  for  that 
they  ufually  afFecT  many  ;  or  fometimes  becaufe  of  Obftina- 
cy  or  Ignorance.  Great  Spirits  which  are  often  more  in- 
genuous and  tractable  than  others,  ealüy  acknowledge  their 
Errours  ,  and  being  convinced  of  them,  iludy  to  amend 
them,  pulling  down  the  ill  built  Edifice  Stone  by  Stone,  to 
rebuild  it  with  more  firm  and  durable  Materials.  The 
Motto  of  the  Emperour  Philip  III.  was,  u  Be  not  aiham'd 


(1)  In  principio  enim  peccatur  ;  principium  autent  dicitur  dimidium 
totius,  itaojae  parvum  in  Principio  erratum  correffondcns  eft  ad  alia* 
partes.  Arift.  pol.  lib.  2-  cap  4.  (2)  Cum  fieri  non  pojjit,  ut  ft  in  primo , 
at  que  principio  peccatum  f:i.  rit,  mn  ad  extremum  malum  aliquod  evadat, 
Arift.  pol.  5;.  cap.  2.  ""Marian.  Hill.  Hifp.  lib.  6.  cap.  19.  (2)  Ferox  Jce- 
lerum,  &  quia  prima  provenerant,  volutarefecum,  qnoaam  ?nodo  Germa- 
ni  liberos  perverteret.  Tac  4.   ann. 

h  "  to 
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fl  to  alter  that  which  was  ill  began.  He  who  returns  by 
the  fame  way  he  went,  will  find  his  miftake,  and  loon  re-, 
cover  the  right  Road ;  Repentance  would  be  afterward  in- 
(¡goificant 

To  own  you,  lave  at  ¡aft  your  Errour  found  *, 
Is  of  [mall  ufe,  when  once  the  Skip's  aground. 

Policy  is  a  certain  Chain,  in  which  if  one  Link  be  bro- 
ken, the  whole  is  ufelefs,  unlefs  ioon  folder'd;  A  Prince 
who  knows  the  Danger  of  his  Refolutions,  yet  flili  per- 
fifts  in  them  ,  is  a  greater  Lover  of  his  own  Opinion,  than 
his  Countrey  ;  efteeming  an  empty  ihadow  of  Glory  more 
than  Truth;  and  while  he  would  bethought  conftant,  he 
is  ftubborn  and  perverfe,  'tis  the  general  Vice  of  Sovereign 
Power,  to  think  it  beneath  'em  to  retire  wh>n  they  have 
once  advanced. 


lie  thinks  it  Brave  t, 


Who  graffs  the  Scepter  in  his  Royal  Hand 
Not  to  retreat — 

Though  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  was  better  advifed, 
who  having  Sign'd  a  Grant,  which  he  was  afterwards  in- 
formed was  illegal  and  difallowable  ,  order'd  it  to  be 
brought  him,  and  immediately  tore  it  :  "  I  had  rather,  fays 
*'  he,  tear  my  writing  than  my  Soul.  To  know  ones  Er- 
rours,and  /lili  to  periift  in  them  is  tyrannick  Obftinacy ;  but 
to  defend  them  upon  pretence  of  Honour,  is  to  refolve  to 
Sin  on,  and  to  incourage  ignorance  and  Folly,  'tis  gilding 
Iron  with  Gold,  which  foon  wears  of,  and  the  Iron  appears 
in  its  ruity  Hue.  An  Errour  corredled  makes  us  more  cau- 
tious for  the  future,  and  to  commit  Faults  fometimes  is  a 
means  to  prevent  greater.  So  fmall  is  our  Capacity,  that 
wé  are  tobe  inftructed  by  cur  very  Faults,  and  are  taught 
by  them  how  to  Aft  djfcreetly.  'Tis  certain,  that  the  beft 
Lawsand  Examples  proceed  from  others  Crimes  (4).  The 

J  Claud,  f  S-'neca.  (4)  Ufu  probatwn  eft   P.  C.   hges  fgrcgias,  extra- 
fia  honefta,  ¿rpúd  bonos  ex  deliftis  aliorum  g'gni*  Tac  1  5.  ann. 

'■.'*'  moft 
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moft  prudent  State  committed  many  mifcarriages,  beforejt 
arrived  to# Perfection.  God  alone  could  compleat  the  Fa- 
brick  of  this  World  without  Errour,  and  yet  even  he  did 
afterwards  in  a  manner  repent  him,  that  he  had  made 
Man  (¿).  We  are  fometimes  more  indebted  to  our  mif- 
carriages, than  to  our  Succefs ;  for  thofe  inürudl  us,  but 
thefe  are  only  the  Seeds  of  Pride  and  Vanity.  The  Pa- 
triarchs Inftruft  not  on'y  the  Wife,  but  the  Sinful  (6j, 
'tis  the  Shades  give  light  to  a  Picture,  to  them  we  owe 
the  Excellency  of  that  Art. 

Errour  does  not  always  proceed  from  imprudence,  time 
and*  other  accidents  are  ofren  the  occafion  of  it.  For  that 
which  was  at  firit  convenient,  is  afterwards  prejudicial.  The 
greateft  Prudence  can't  give  Counfel,  which  will  be  proper 
n  all  times;  which  makes  it  necelftry  to  alter  Refutations, 
and  repeal  Laws  and  Statutes,  efpecially  when  there  is  an 
apparent  Advantage  (7)  ;  or  Danger,  or  when  the  Prince 
finds  himfclf  mifinform'd  of  Matters,  upon  which  fuch 
Reíolutions  were  grounded. 

This  was  the  Reafon  King  Ahafnerus  gave   for  recalling 
the  Sentence,  which  he  had  pronounced  againit  the  People 
of  God,  upon    the  unjuit  Accufation  of  Haman  (S).    In 
thefe  and  the  like  Cafes,  'tis  not  levity  of  Mind,  but  Pru- 
dence to  alter  Counfels  and  Refolutions,  nor  can  it  be  call- 
ed Inconftancy,  but  a  firm  Zeal  to  be  guided  by  Reafon  in 
all  things,  as  the  Weather-Cock  is  by  the  Wind  ;  and   the 
Needle  by  the  North  Pole.     The  Phyfician  varies  his  Me- 
dicines according  to  the  Accidents,  having  Refpeft  to    no- 
thing, but  the  recovery  ot  his  Patient.    The  different  Dil- 
eafes  which   States  labour  under,  require  different  methods 
of  Cure.     Let  aPrince  then  think  it  8 Credit  to  review, 
and  corred  his  Decrees,  and  his  Errours  too,  without  be- 
ing afham'd  of  'em,  to  commit  'em  might  be  Inadvertency; 
but  to  amend  is  Prudence  :  Obftinacy  is  ever  a  certain  Siga 


am 


(0  Gen.  6. 6.  (6)  Inftrüunt  Pat r'i ar c h  t+non  folum  docente /,  fed  etir 
..  ...  errantes.  Amb  Jib.  i  de  Ahr.  C.  6f  (7)  No»  Met  re}n>benfibile 
yidicariji  fecundnvt  <varhtat*m  tempera*  St  at  at*  tjHandoque'yartenttir 
(rmana,prfertim  otmurgi  at,  vet  evident  utilito*    id  exptfrnL 

Cap.  non  debsc  de  Goaf.  &   ::~.   (8)  I  left.  16.  9. 
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of  Folly.  Yet  'twill  be  Prudence  to  make  this  Alterati- 
on with  fuch  Addrefs  and  Dexterity,  that  the  People  may 
not  perceive  it :  for  they  ignorant  and  fooliih  as  they  are, 
call  Miftake  want  of  Prudence,  and  Amendment,  Levity. 

But  tho'  I  advife  a  Prince  to  correct  his  Errours,yet  I  would 
not  be  underiiood  of  all  in  general;  for  fome  are  fo  fmali 
and  iníigniñcant ,  that  the  Danger  of  being  cenfur'd  for 
Levity  in  the  amendment  of  them  is  more  than  the  Da- 
mage they  can  do  by  continuing.  So  that  where  they  will 
by  Degrees  ceafe  of  themfelves,  without  drawing  on  greater, 
'twill  be  better  to  let  'em  remain.  There  are  fome  of  that 
Nature,  that 'tis  better  to  follow  'em,  nay,  and  vigoToufly 
to  perfift  in  them,  there  being  perhaps  more  danger  in  retra- 
cting ;  and  thefe  frequently  happen  in  War;  there  are  fome 
Affairs,  in  which  that  you  may  fucceed,  'tis  requinte  to  ufe 
indirect  means,  tho'  you  incur  fome  fmali  Inconveniencies, 
as  the  way  to  ftraiten  a  crooked  Stick  is  to  bend  it  the 
contrary  way ;  in  thefe  Cafes  fmali  Errours  are  not  to  be 
valu'd,  nor  their  Caufes,  nor  Means,  provided  they  be  not 
wholly  oppofite  to  Honour  and  Juftice,  and  when  the  Ad- 
vantage to  be  reap'd  from  ?em  is  confiderable:  For  ib  they 
are  allowable,  and  ought  rather  to  becaird  Difpofitions  to 
Succefs  than  Errours.  Others  are  fo  interwoven  in  great 
Attempts,  that  like  Rofes  there  is  no  approaching  them 
without  pricking  ones  hand.  And  this  in  thofe  Counfels 
which  concern  the  general  Good  of  aNation-which  are  al- 
ways prejudicial  to  fome  private  Perfons.  The  Bodies  of 
States  arecompos'd  of  different  and  oppoiitePart5,as  to  their 
Qualities  and  Humours,  and  a  Remedy  which  is  apply'd  to 
the  whole  Body,  is  ufually  difagreeable  to  fome  Part:  A 
Prince  therefore  has  need  of  great  Prudence,  to  weigh  and 
compare  Advantages-  ^with  Damages,  and  of  a  great  Cou- 
rage to  execute  without  hazarding  the  lofs  of  thofe  for  fear 
of  thefe. 
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RENOVATION  perpetuates  the  moil  fading 
things  in  Nature  ;  each  individual  Eternizes  it 
felfc in  another,  and  by  that  means  preferves  its 
Species.  Tis  for  this  the  Husbandman  carefully  preferves 
young  Plants  to  fubititute  in  the  room  of  thofe  'frees 
•which  die.  He  does  not  leave  this  to  Chance,  becaufe  per- 
haps they  will  either  not  fpring  at  all,  or  not  fuch  as  he 
defires,  or  elfe  not  in  proper  places,  nor  will  they  of  them- 
felves  grow  firaic  and  handfome,  without  his  Care  in  fet- 
ting  them  while  they  are  young  ;  for  when  once  grown  up 
no  Force  can  firaiten  them.  The  fame  Care  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  Education  of  Youth,  efpecially  in  thofe Coun- 
treys,  where  the  Conftitution  of  the  Climate  is  apt  to 
produce  great  and  noble  Spirits,  which  are  like  fertile 
Fields  foon  over  run  with  Wood  and  Brambles,  unlefs 

their 
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their  Fertility  be  corrected  by  the  Art  and  Induftry  of  the 
Husbandman.    The  greater  the  Spirit  is,  the  more  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  the  State,  unlefs  timely  moderated  by  Edu- 
cation.   A  high  afpiring  Spirit  cannot  contain  it  felf ;  it 
(hakes  off  the  Curb  of  the  Laws,  and  is  eager  for  Liberty, 
and    ihould    therefore  be  reilraiad  by    Art  and  Initru- 
¿lion,  and  afterwards  by  being  buiied  ia  fome  honourable 
Exercife,  but  when  a  little  more  advancM  in  years,  the 
Cure  for  its  Levity  is,  to  employ  it  in  Affairs. of  State  ;  Í 
take  this  to  be  the  Reafon,why  fome  States  admitted  young 
perfons  into  their  Senates.    But  the  bed  way  is ,   that 
which  Gardiners  ufe,  to  tranfplant  their  young  Trees  in- 
to another  Ground,  that  the  fuperfluous  Roots  may  be 
prun'd,  and  the  Tree  grow  (trait  and  tall.    Youth  feldom 
thrives  well  in  its  own  Countrey.     For  their  Friends  and 
Relations  by  too,  much  Indulgence  make  them  Extrava- 
gant.   In  other  Countries 'tis  otherwife,  for  their  Necef- 
fity  obliges  them  ;  to  regulate  their  Anions,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  'People's.  Eileem.     At  home  we  generally  ex- 
pert a  little  more  Liberty;  and  are  apt  to  promifc  our 
felves  Pardon  ;  but  abroad  when  we  are   not   known,  we 
are  afraid  of  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws,  befides  Travel  po- 
lifhes  our  Behaviour,  and  corrects  theRoughnels  of  our 
Nature,  and  that  fooliih  Vanity,  which  attends  our  home- 
bred Gentlemen.    There  Languages,  and  Men  are  learn't, 
and  their  Manners  and  Cuftoms  obferved,  the  Knowledge 
pf  which  qualifies  a  Man  for  Affairs,  as  well  of  Peace  as 
War.     Twas  Travel  made  Plato,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Py- 
thagoras,  fuch  prudent  Lawgivers  and  Philofophers.     At 
borne  Men  are  born  and  die  with  the  fame  Fortune,  but 
abroad  they   raife  it.     No  Planet  is  exalted   in  its  own 
Houie,  but  in  another?,  rhough  not  without  Detriment 
and  Inconveniency  to  it  felf. 

Travel  is  the  great  Miitrefs  of  Prudence,  if  made  for 
Information,  as  well  as  Direction.  In  this  the  Northern 
People  are  very  much  to  be  commended,  who  with  great 
Qjrioiity  and  Attention  travel  the  World  over  to  learn 
Languages,  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Spaniards  who  have 
greater  Conveniency  for  travelling  than  any  other  Nation, 

VI  becaüfe 
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becaufe  of  the  great  Extent  of  their  Kingdom,  have  the 
feait  Inclination  to  it,  lazily  fpending  all  their  time  at  home, 
unlefs  fometimes  they  are  call'd  out  by  War;  when  ne- 
verthelefs  'tis  abfoiutely  necefiáry  for  Princes ,  who  have 
often  occafion  to  bring  their  Armies  into  feveral  Coun- 
tries, to  have  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  them.  The  two 
chief  Reafons  which  detain  our  Spanifo  Nobility  at  home, 
are  firlt,  becaufe  Spain  being  almoft  wholly  furrounded  by 
the  Sea,  'tis  more  inconvenient  Sailing,  than  Travelling 
by  Land ;  the  other  is  a  vain  Conceit,  that  they  can't  ap- 
pear abroad  without  great  Pomp,  and  expenfive  Equipage, 
in  which  Strangers,  though  Perfonsof  the  beft  Quality  are 
more  modeft. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  only  to  tranfplant  Youth,  butNur- 
feries  fhould  be  alio  raised,  of  which  vacant  Offices  may 
be  fupply'd,  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  employing  freih  Per- 
fons,  who  mud  buy  their  Experience  at  the  hazard  of  the 
State.     This  is  reprefented  in  the   prefent  Device  by  a 
bundle  of  Rods,  the  Emblem  of  Magiilracy  ;   for  thefe 
being  planted  produce  more  of  the  fame  j  and  becaufe  in 
each  of  the  three  Forms,  that's  to  fay  Monarchy,  Arifto- 
cracy,  and  Demonic/,  the  methods  of  Government  are 
different,  fo  flior.ld  alfo  the  methods  of  Education  of  Youth, 
according  to  the  different  Inftitutions  and  Cufloms  of  each 
State  ;  and  according  to  thole  things,  in  which  they  have 
moft  occafion  for  able  Men.    The  Per  {¡am,  <tAigyptians% 
Chaldeans,   and  Romans   were   particularly  careful    about 
this;  but  principally  about  the  Education  of  Youth  for 
the  Magiftracy,  the  Welfare  or  Ruine  of  States  ^depending 
upon  the  Capacity  ,    or  inefficiency   of  the  Magiftrates, 
who  are  as  it  were  their  Soul,  and  according  ro  the  Affe- 
ctions of  it  the  whole  Body  is  governed.  There  were  feve- 
ral Colleges   erected  in.  Spain  for  this  Purpoie  ,  which 
were  fo  many  Seminaries  of  able  Men  for    the  Ádmini- 
ftration  of  the  Government;  thefe  though  their  Inftitutions 
might   Teem  vain  and  frivolous ,    yet  were  they  of  great 
VSe  upon  this  account,  that  they  fir  ft  taught  thofe  to  obey, 
who  were  afterwards  to  command. 
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I  have  elfewbere  faid,  that  the  Knowledge  of  Sciences 
was  a  neceflary  Qualification  for  a  Prince,  and  will  now 
examine  whether  it  be  proper  for  Subjects,  or  whether 
the  young  Commonalty  ihould  be  inftrufted  therein. 
Nature  has  plac'd  in  the  Head,  as  having  the  Command 
over  the  whole  Body,  the  Underftanding  to  apprehend 
Sciences,  and  the  Memory  to  retain  them.  But  to  the 
Hands  and  other  parts  (he  has  given  only  a  Difpofition  to 
Obedience.  Men  at  firft  enter'd  into  Society  ,  for  the 
mutual  Affiftance  of  each  other,  not  for  Contemplation  ; 
more  for  the  conveniency  of  A&ion,  than  the  Subtilty  of 
nice  Speculation :  The  Happinefs  or  Governments  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  Vivacity  of  the  Wit,  but  the  Activity 
of  the  Hands.  The  leifure  of  Studies  is  imploy'd  in  Vi- 
ces, and  Eternizes  all  thofe  upon  Paper,  which  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  the  Times  (hall  invent ;  plotting  againft  the  Go- 
vernment, and  railing  Seditions  among  the  People.  The 
Spartans  thought  it  fufficient  to  learn  Obedience,  Patience, 
and  Conqueft  (i).  Too  fubtil  and  lesrn'd  Subjects  are  al- 
ways fond  of  Novelty,  continually  reffe&ing  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, and  difputing  the  Princes  Orders,  and  raifing 
Commotions  among  the  People  ;  Obedience  ihould  be 
prompt  not  ingenious,  fincere  not  cunning  (x).  Ignorance 
is  the  principal  Foundation  of  the  Turkijh  Empire.  And 
the:readieft  way  to  Ruin  it  is  to  fow  Literature  among  the 
People.  The  Happinefs  and  Tranquility  of  the  Smjfe  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  Caufe,  for  frivolous  Sophiftry  is  for- 
bid among  them,  yet  are  they  govern'd  with  as  much 
Policy  and  Prudence,  as  any  Nation  whatever.  Study 
enervates  the  Body,  and  debates  the  Mmd,  giving  it  too» 
quick  an  apprehention  of  Danger.  Moft  Men  are  chanrfd 
by  thePleafure,  Honour,  or  Profit  of  Learning,  fo-that 
few.  would  apply  themfelves  to  Arms,  or  Military  Exer- 
cife  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  whofe  Intereft  is  in  ha- 
ving its  People  Valiant,  rather  rather  than  Learned.    The 

(¡)  Literas  ad  ufum  fait  em  difcebant,  reliqua  otnnis  disciplina  eyatt 
ut  pulchre  parerent,  ut  labores  perferrent,  ut  in  pngnp  vincerent.  Piutar. 
(2)  Patres  vahre  duet  confdio,  populo  fuper  vac  anea  calltditas  eft.  Salluft. 
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Genteel  Politenefs  of  Learning,  makes  the  Mind  wholly 
averfe  to  all  laborious  Exercifes.  Study  makes  Men  me- 
lancholy, and  Lovers  of  a  retired  and  fingle  Life  ;  which 
is  wholly  oppofite  to  the  Deiign  of  Government,  which 
is  to  multiply,  and  raife  Men  fit  and  capable  of  publick 
Imployments,  and  fuch  as  are  able  to  A&  oifenfively,  or 
defenfively  with  an  Enemy.  The  Neatbsrlands  ihew  us, 
that  it  is  not  Learning  and  Ingenuity,  but  Arts,  Induftry 
and  Trade,  that  makes  a  Nation  flouriih.  The  Germans 
and  other  Nations  con fider'd  thefe  Inconveniencies,  and 
therefore  founded  their  Nobility  upon  Arms,  not  regarding 
the  Honour  and-Reputation  of  Learning  ;  whence  aimoft  all 
the  Nobility  apply'd  themfelves  to  War,  and  Arts  Military, 
Though  Literature  conduces  much  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  true  Religion  ,  yet  'tis  evident ,  that  from  thence 
arife  different  Opinions,  which  create  as  many  Seels, 
whence  proceed  theConfufion  and  Ruin  of  Empires,  fo 
that  the  true  Religion  being  now  found  ,  a  fincereand  cre- 
dulous Ignorance  would  be  much  fafer,  than  a  prefum- 
ptuous  and  conceited  Knowledge,  which  is  expos'd  to  fo 
many  Errours.  Thefe  and  fome  other  Reafons  which 
might  be  alledg'd,  ieern  to  advife  an  utter  Extirpation  of 
Learning,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Policy,  which  regard 
more  the  Authority  of  the  Prince,  than  the  advantage  of 
the  .Subject  ;  but  thefe  are  Maxims  of  a  Tyrant,  not  a 
good  and  juft  Prince,  who  ihould  have  no  other  Object 
than  the  Honour  and  Welfare  of  his  People ;  to  whom 
Learning  is  ablblutely  neceifary  to  confute  the  Errours  of 
Sectaries, which  always  flouriih  where  Ignorance  Reigns,  and 
alfo  to  adminilier  Juftice,  and  to  preferve  and  improve  Arts 
Military,  as  well  as  Civil.  For  Scholars  are  as  ufeful 
in  defending  Cities  as  Souldiers ;  as* Syracuse  formerly 
found  in  the  Perfon  oí  Archimedes :  And  Dole  in  its  learn  cl 
Senate,  by  whofe  prudent  Counfel,  ingenious  Machines, 
and  vigorous  and  refolute  Defence,  it  refifted  the  whole 
Power  of  France ;  changing  their  Libraries  into  Magazines, 
their  Gowns  into  Coats  of  Mail ,  and  their  Pens  into 
Swords,  which  dip'd  in  French  Blood  ,  recorded  their 
Names  and  Aclions  to  Eternity.    'Tis  only  too   great  a 

nun; 
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number  of  Univerfities  and  Students,  which  is  prejudicial 
to  the  Publick,  as  Spain  found,  whence  'tis  highly  necef- 
fary,  that  the  greateft  number  mould  apply  themfelves  to 
Arts  of  Navigation  and  War,-  not  to  Law  or  Speculative 
Sciences :  For  which  Reafon  there  fhould  be  greater  In- 
ccuragement  given  to  thofe  th¿n  the  other,  that  Men  may 
be  the  more  inclined  to  follow  them  ;  for  want  of  fuch  In- 
couragement  in  Spain,  there  are  fo  many  apply  themfelves 
to  Learning ,  that  there  wants  Souldiers  to  defend  the 
Kingdom.  This  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  Care  and 
Prudence  of  the  Prince,  who  ihould  fo  judicioufly  difpofe 
the  Education  of  Youth  f  that  the  number  of  Scholars, 
Souldiers  andTradefmen  might  be  proportioned  to  his 
State. 

The  fame  Proportion  ihould  be  obferv'd  in  thofe  who 
would  lead  a  religious  Monailick  Life,  of  whom  too  great 
a  number  is  very  prejudicial  ,  both  to  the  Prince  and 
State.  Though  Religion  and  Piety  ought  not  to  be  mea- 
fur'd  by  the  Rule  of  Policy,  and  in  the  Church  Militant, 
Spiritual  Arms  are  of  more  ufe  than  Temporal,  he  who  was 
the  firit  Founder  of  that  State,  will  maintain  and  preferve  ic 
withoutDetrimentto  thePublick  ;  neverthelefc  iince  human 
Prudence*  ought  to  believe,  not  expect  Miracles,  I  leave 
it  to  him  whofe  Duty  'tis,  to  confider,  whether  if  the 
number  of  Ecclefiafticks,  and  religious  Orders  fhould  ex- 
ceed the  Laity  which  fliould  fupport  'em,  ic  would  not  be 
of  great  Detriment  even  to  the  Church  it  felf  The 
Council  of  Later  an  in  ¿the  time  of  Innocent  III.  provid- 
ed a  Remedy  for  this  Inconveniency,  by  prohibiting,  the 
Introduction  of  new  Religions  (%).  The  Ro\al  Counfel 
of  Caftile,  alfo  perfwaded  his  Majeity  to  requeft  of  the 
Pope,  that  there  might  be  none  admitted  into  any  Con- 
vent under  the  Age  of  fixteen  years,  and  not  be  ordain'd 
under  twenty  ;  but  pretended  Piety  and  nice  Scruples 'of 
Confcience,  eafily  pafs  over  thefe  Inconveniencias. 

(3 )  Ñe  nimia  Religionum  di<vérfitas  grawm  in  Ecclefia  Dei  confufin- 
nem  hiiiuca'  frmiter  prehibeinu;.  nccju'is  ds  extern  mv am  Rehgimem  in- 
ver.iat,  &c.  Cene.  Later. 
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But  this  Proportion  in  thofe  who  are  defignM  for  Buii- 
nefs  nr  Speculation,  will  be  of  fmall  ufe,  unlefs  the  Prince 
alfo  take  Care  of  the  Nüríeries  of  the  Commonalty,  which 
ihould  produce  a  fuffictent  number  of  well  qualified  Citi- 
zens to  fucceed  in  the  room  of  thofe  whom  De*ath  daily 
takes  eif.    The  Ancients  were  always  very  careful  of  Pro- 
pagation, that  each  Individual  might  be  lucceeded  by  ano- 
ther.   Of  the  neceility  of  this,  the  Romans  in  particular 
were  fo  well  fatisfied,  that  they   not  only   propofed  Re- 
wards for  Procreation,  but  alfo  looked  upon  a  fingle  Life 
as  infamous.     Germanicus  the   better  to  oblige  the  People 
to  revenge  his  Death  among  the  reft  of  the  Services,  he  had 
done  the  Government,  heurg'd,  that  he  had  fix  Children  by 
his  Wife  f4),  Tiberius  alfo  told  it,  as  a  good  Omen  to  the 
Senate  that  Dra/w'sWife,  was  brought  to  Bed  of  Twinsf  ?J, 
The  Strength  of  Kingdoms  confifts  in  the  number  of  Sub- 
jects ;  and  he   is  the  greateft  Prince  whofe  State  is  molt 
populous,  not  he   whofe  Territories   arelargeft:  For  they 
of  themielves  can  neither  defend  nor  offend  ;  but  by  means 
of  i  heir  Inhabitants ,  on   whom  all  their  Glory  depends. 
The  Emperour  Adrian  us'd  to  fay,  That  he  had  rather  his 
Empire  \lm!d  abound  with  Men  than  Riches ;  and  with   a 
great  deal  oí  Reafon,  for  Riches  without  Subjects  do  only 
invite  Wats,  without  being  able  to  defend  themfelves,  as 
on  the  contrary,  Subjects   without  Riches,  want  neither 
Power  to  acquire,  or  maintain  them  (6),  in  the  multitude 
of  People  is  the  King's  Honour :  but  in  the  want  of  Peo^ 
pie,  is   the  Deduction  of  the  Prince  (7  J.   The  Wife  aU 
phonfo  would  have  a  Prince  take  particular  carero  People  his 
State,  and  that  not  only  with  Commonalty,  but  alfo  with 
Nobility ;  in  which  he  judg'd  with  great  Prudence,  for 
one  without  the  other  is  like  a  Body  without  a  Soul,  the 
Commonalty   being   infignificant    without  the  Nobility , 

(4)  Ojiendite  populo  Romano  Divi  Augujli  neptem ,  eandemque  conjugem 
tneam,  numerate  fex  liberas.  Tac.  2.ann.  (5)  NuÜi  ante  Row  ¿novum 
ejufdem  faftigii   miro  gem  ¡nam  ftirpem  editar».    Tac.  2.  ann.  (6)   Cum 

'pitan  impcrlum  komimtm  addict imt  pQtiüí,  quam  pecuniarum  copia 

\Um,  (7}  Pro?.  14.  28. 
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which  are  their  Life,  and  by  whofe  Example  they  learn  to 
covet  Glory,  and  defpife  Danger.    It  ought  therefore  to 
be  a  Prince's  chief  Care,  to  preferve  and  maintain  them. 
As  Anguftus  did,  who  not  only  caus'd  Hortalus  to  marry, 
but  alfo  allowed  wherewithal!  to  his  Quality,  that  that  No- 
ble Family  might  not  be  extinct  (%).    The  Germans  are 
verv  circumfpetf  in  this  Point,  for  which  Reafon  they  an- 
ciently gave  no  Portion  with  their  Women  (9),  and  even 
now  give  very  fmall  ones,  that  their  Vertue  and  Nobility 
might  be  their  only  Dowry,  and  that  their  Lovers  might 
refpecl  the  Endowments  of  their  Minds  and  Bodies,  more 
than  their  Fortunes,  that  Marriages  might  be  fooner  con- 
cluded, without  lofing  io  much  time  in  Fortune-Hunt- 
ing ;  for  which  Reafon  Lycurgm  wholly  prohibited  the  gi- 
ving Dowries  to  Women  ;  and  the  Emperour  Charles  V. 
regulated  them  ;  'tis  faid  alfo,  that  Ariftotle  reprehended 
the  Latedamonians,  for  giving  fuch  large  Fortunes  to  their 
Daughters  (10).  King  Alphonfo  alfo  ad  v  i  fes,  that  a  Prince 
unlefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions  fliould  not  People  his 
State  with  Foreigners,  and  truly  with  a  great  deal  of  Rea- 
fon, for  different  Manners  and  Religions  are  the  worft  Do- 
meitick  Enemies.    This  made  the    Spaniards  drive    the 
Jews  and  Moors  out  of  Spain.    Foreigners  introduce  with 
them  their  Vices,  and  Errours,  and  are  ready  upon  every 
occaiion  to  rife  againft  the  Natives  fn);  But  this  Incon- 
veniency  would  not  be  much  to  be  feard,  if  only  Labou- 
rers and  Husbandmen  were  admitted,  nay  ,  this  is  fome- 
times  of  great  Advantage..    So  the  Grand  Signior  Se/im 
lent  a  vaft  number  of  Labourers  from  Cairo  to  Constantino- 
ple.    The    Poles   having  Eledted   Henry  Duke  of  AijoH 
King,  among  other  Articles 'twas  agreed,  That  he  ihould 
bring  with  him  feveral  Families  of  Artificers.    Nebuchad- 
nezzar upon  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  carried  away  all  the 


(%)  Ne  clar'ifftrna  familia  extingueretar  Tac.  i.  ann.  (p)  Dotemnon 
uxor  marito,  fsd  uxori  maritus  affert.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  0o)  Sta- 
tuff  liirgines  fine  dote  nubere  ;  juffit  uxores  ehgerentur,  non  pecunia. 
Trog.  lib.  3.  f  1 1)  Huare  qui  inquilinos  Ó*  ad<ve?ias  antehac  in  Civi- 
ttfem  receperunt,  hi  magna  ex  parte  feditienibus  jaclati  Junf.  Arid. 
).  5.  pol.  03. 
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c<  Men  of  might  even  feven  thoufand,  and  Crafts  Mená 

I  and  Smiths  a  thoufand,  and  all  that  were  ftrong,  and 
"  kept  for  War,  even  them  the  King  of  Babylon  brought 

II  Captive  to  Babylon  (12J.  But  becaufe  this  method  may 
be  too  troublefome  and  chargeable,  and  alfo  beeaufe  fueh  a 
Supply  may  be  inefficient,  1  will  here  fet  down  the  ufual 
Caufes  of  want  of  People  in  Nations.  And  thefe  are  ei- 
ther internal  or  external  ;  External  are  Wars  and  Planta- 
tions ;  War  is  a  fort  of  Monfter  which  feeds  on  humane 
Blood  ;  and  fince  'tis  the  Intereft  of  each  State  to  maintain! 
it  abroad  as  the  Romans  did,  it  rauft  neceffarily  be  done  aC 
the  Expence  of  the  Lives  and  Eftates  of  the  Subje&s  (11). 
Neither  can  Plantations  be  long  maintained,  without  greac 
Supplies  of  Men,  as  we  have  found  in  Spain  ;  for  which 
Rtafon  the  Romans  during  the  War  with  Hannibal,  and 
for  fome  years  after,  took  little  Care  of  planting  new  Co- 
lonies (14);  they  having  more  reafon  to  recruit  than 
weaken  their  Forces.  Velleius  Vatercuks  efteem'd  the  plan- 
ting Colonies  out  of  Italy  as  fcry  pernicious,  becaufe  be- 
ing £b  far  diliant  from  the  Heart  of  the  Empire,  they  could 
not  a  (Tift  it  upon  occaíion  (is)  The  other  Cauies  are  in- 
ternal. The  principal  of  which  are  Taxes,  want  of  Hus- 
bandry and  Trade,  and  too  great  a  number  of  Holy  Days, 
the  Inconvenkncies,  and  Remedies  of  which  1  have  let 
down  elfewhere. 

The  Court  is  alfo  a  great  Caufe  of  the  want  of  People* 
for  as  a  hot  Liver  draws  all  the  natural  Heat  to  it  felf, 
leaving  other  parts  of  the  Body  fpiritlefs  and  faint,  Co  the 
Pomp,  Eafe,  Deliaht,  Profit,  and  hopes  of  Reward  aC 
Court,  allure  the  Minds  of  moil,  efpecially  of  the  ArtifiU 
cers  andTrackfmen,  who  think  it  a  more  pleafant  and  caite 


(nj  2  Kings  24.  \6.  (13)  Fuit  propriutn  Pop.  Rom.  íonge  adornó 
bcllare,  Ó4  propugna ctdum  imperii  foe icrum  fortunas,  non  fua  ten 'a  d&j 'en- 
dite. Cic.  pro  kg.  Man.  (  14)  Detr.dt  ñeque  dura  Annibal  in  it  alia  no- 
rarttury  nee  proxin.is  poft  txctjfum  tjus  annis  vaeavif  Romants  Colonias 
(ondere,  cum  effet  ¡niello  conquinndua  p.tiué  miles,  &  poft  helium  vires 
tcfovendi€,-potius  quam  fptrg<.ndatVe]\.Yib  f.  (15)  In  legibus  Graschi 
inter  pemiewfflima  jutr/nru'verim,  (¡nod  extra  Italian?  Colonias  pofuit, 
VbJL  lib.  £ 
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Life  to  fcrye  Tome,  Per  fon  of  Quality,  than  to  toil  at  their 
own  Trade1;  the  Nobility  alfo,  invited  by  the  Prince's  Pre- 
fcnce,  or  the  Charms  of  the  Court,  leave  their  Eftates  in 
the  Country  for  a  Court  Life,;  whence  not  being  able  to 
look  after  them,  but  fpending  their  Revenues  upon  extra- 
vagant and  unnecefiary  Expences,  their  Eitatcs  become  poor 
and  uninhabited,  whereas  they  would  have  been  rich  and 
populous,  had  their  Lord  reiided  there.  The  Emperor 
Jufiiman  prudently  reflected  upon  thefe  Inconveniencias, 
and  appointed  an  Officer  on  purpofe  to  prevent  them  ( 16). 
King  John  II.  alfo  order 'd,  that  all  the  Nobility  at  his 
Court  fliould  at  certain  times,  vifit  their  own  Eftates,  as  alfo 
the  Emperor  Tr ajan  did  before  him. 

Birth-right  alfo,  efpecially  in  Spain,  is  very  prejudicial  to 
Propagation;  for  theeldeft  Brother  Claims  the  whole  Eftate 
(which  King  Tbeodorick  thought  very  unjuft)  (fy%  fo  that 
the  yoprigéít  not  having  wherewithal  to  maintain  a  Family, 
inflead  of  marrying,  either  (hut  themfelves  into  Convents, 
or  turn  Soldiers.  For  this  Reafon  Plato  call?d  Riches  and 
Poverty,  the  ancient  Plagues  of  Commonwealths,  knowing 
that  almoit  all  their  misfortunes  proceeded  from  an  une- 
qual Diftribution  of  Riches.  If  the  Citizens  had  all  an  equal 
Dividend,  States  would  undoubtedly  flourifli  more.  But 
though' ;  the*  advantage  redounding  from  hence  wou!d  be 
great^  the  Prefervatiqn  of  the  Nobility  by  means  of  fiefs 
would  nef  he  left,  for  by  that  means  they  would  be  in  a 
•Capacity  tó  ierve  the  Prince  and  Stare;  fo  that  thofe  may 
be  allowed  to  the  ancient  Nobility,  not  to  the  modern,  by 
nuking  a  Law,  that  all  Relations  to  the  fourth  Degree, 
ihould  be  jo^nt Heirs,  if  not  of  the  whole,  yet  of  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Eftate  (i8j;  thus  the  Inconvenjenfcies  of  Lega- 


le) ínvcm-mye  tnim  quia  pupal  at  if»  Vrovinciv  Juis  habit  at  oribus  fpo-' 
hctntur ;  Magna  v ero  hac  wjlra  civitas  pepu/ofa  cfii  turbis  a'iverforum 
himinum,  &  maxima  dgricolarum  faas  civitat.es  &  culturas  rtlinyiteTh 
tiurn,  Auth.  de  Quseft.  ( i  7)  Iniquurn  ejl  enim  ut  de  una  jubflantia,  aui- 
tus  cohtptijtt  aqua  juccefjit,  alii  abundant 'er  affi'tant,  alii  paupertatis  in- 
eomrnsdainge-mifcunt',  CailC  lib.  1.  Epift.7.  (18).  Cepimodum  ejletiam,  ut 
fytndttaUs  non  donaticpe  Jed  jure  cogutimu  tradaptur,  Arift.  J.  5.  pol.  8 

cies 
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cies  and  Gifts  would  be  prevented,  which  are  more  the 
Effects  of  Vanity,  than  a  deflgn  to  ferve  the  Fublick,  as  al- 
io of  that  religious  Prodigality,  which  obíérving  neither 
Bounds,  nor  Proximity  of  Blood,  gives  all  to  the  Church* 
not  leaving  lb  much  as  Sublicence  to  Brethren,  or  any 
other  Relations,  whence  Families  become  Éxtinft,  the  Royal 
Revenues  are  exfeufted,  the  People impo  verified,'  and  un¿ 
able  to  pay  Taxes,  the  Power  of  thofe  who  are  exempted 
isincreafed,  and.  the  Authority  of  the  Prince,  diminiflied. 
This  Mofes  confídering  (19)  forbid  by  Edi<% -'any  one  from 
offering  any  more  towards  the  Work  of  the  S3n<ftuary  (10  >, 
though  God  hitfifelf  was  the  Author  of  thofe  Offerings* 
and  tluy  were  offer'd  through  pure  Devotion  (n)  ;  the 
Republick  of  Venice  have  made  very  prudent  Proviiions  a- 
gainft  this. 

Tis  neceffary  alfo,  that  a  fit  time  (liould  be  obferved  in 
Marriages:  for  if  too  late  the  Succefljon  is  endangered, 
and  the  Government  would  be  too  much  exposed  to  the 
Incontinency  of  touth  ?  And  if  foon  the  Children  being 
almoft  of  the  fame  Age  with  their  Fathers,  would  foon  for- 
get their  Duty,  and  grudge  'em  the  time  they  live. 

(1$*)  Exod.36.  5.    (io)   Exod.  36  ¿.    (si)  Exo4,  35.  29, 
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^HE  Policy  of  our  Times  prefuppofes  Malice  and 
Fraud  in  all  things,  and  therefore  arms  it  felf  with 
greater,  without  any  regard  to  Religion,  Juftice 
or  Honour.  It  thinks  nothing  difallowable  that  is  advan- 
tageous ;  but  a.5  thefe  Praétices  are  now  common,  they 
muft  need  juftle  and  confound  one  another,  to  the  Detri- 
ment of  the  publick  Tranquility,  and  without  obtaining 
their  proposed  Ends.  But  let  a  Prince  cautioufly  avoid  fuch 
Doftrine,  and  learn  rather  of  Nature  the  Miftrefs  of  true 
Policy,  without  Malice,  Fraud,  or  any  ill  Practice,  there 
4eiqg  tW  fa  certain,  firm  and  foljd?  <$  that  which  flie 
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obferves  in  the  Government,  of  Vegetables  and  Ani- 
mals, more  efpecially  that  which  (lie  dictates  to  every 
Man  by  his  Reafon.    Particularly  to  Shepherds  and 
Husbandmen,  for  the  Prefcrvation  of   their   Flocks, 
and  improvement  of  their  Ground  .-  Hence  may  be  'tis, 
that  thofe  Kings  who  have  been  chofen  from  the  Grook 
or  the  Plow,  have  made  the  beft  Governours.    Though 
the  Shepherd  (whofe  Office  is  almoft  the   fame  of  a 
Prince's)  (i  )  enjoys  the  Benefit  of  the  Wool  and  the 
Milk  of  his  Flock,yet  'tis  with  inch  moderation^  hat  he 
neither  draws  Blood  from  their  Duggs,  nor  (hears  their 
Skin  fo  clofe  as  to  leave  'em  wholly  exposM  to  the  In- 
conveniences of  cold  and  heat.     So  a  Prince,  fays  Kin£ 
Alphonfo)"  ought  more  to  value  the  common  Good  of  his 
'•  People,  than  his  own  particular  Intereft,  for  the  com- 
"  mon  Good  and  Riches  of  his  Subjects,  are  as  it  were 
<l  his  own*.     The  Husbandman  cuts  not  down  the  Bo- 
dy of  the  Tree,  for  his  Domeftick  occalions,  but  only 
Lops  the  Branches,  and  not  all  of  them  neither,  but 
leaves    enough  to  fprout  out  and  ferve  his  Occaii- 
ons  the  next  Year  ;  but  the  Farmer  is  not  io  careful, 
who   is  for  making  the  beft  of  hisFarm   while  his 
Leaie  continues,  not  caring  how  much  he  impoveriihes 
his  Ground  for  his  Landlord  (2).    This  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  lawful  Prince  and  a  Tyrant,  in  refpect 
of  Taxes  and  Impofitions.    This  having  an   unjuft  Ti- 
tle, and  fearing  foon  to  be  dethron'd,  makes  the  beft  ufe 
of  his  time,  (locking  up  all   by  the  Roots,  fleaing  in- 
ftead  of  (hearing  his  Flock,  inftead   of  feeding  them 
he  gluts  himfelf,  ( %)   and  inftead  of  defending  therr*, 
leaves  them  a  naked  Prey  to  every  Wolf  (4).  But  a 
juft  and  lawful  Prince  in  impofmg  Taxes,  coníiders  th<¿ 
Juftice  of  the  Gaufe,  the  Quantity,  Quality,  andOcca- 
lion,  and  alfo  Proportions  them  to  his  Subjects  Eftates 
and  Perfons,  treating  his  Kingdom  not  as  a  Body  which 
•    ■     .    .  1  .     i      . — 

(i)  Jerem.  23.    *  L    19  rir.2.  p.  3.    (2)  ¿liter  utimur  propriis, 
fitter  fmmQd^t is. Q31int.de  Orar.  (3)  Ezek.  34.  2.  ( -J John  jo.i  -. 
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is  to  die  with  him,  but  to  remain  to  his  Pofterity  ; 
knowing  that  though  Princes  are  Mortal,  States  are 
Eternal,  (5)  and  fince  he  expedís  a  new  Crop  from 
his  Kingdom  every  Year,  he  preferves  it  carefully,  as 
his  beft  Treafury,  which  he  may  make  ufe  of  upon  ur- 
gent Occafions  :  for  as  King  Alpbonfo  faid  in  one  of  his 
Laws,  borrowing  his  Thought  from  a  Precept  of  Art- 
ftotle  to  Alexander  the  Great :  Ci  The  bed  and  rttoft  laft- 
*'  ingTreafure  of  a  King,  is  his  People,  when  they 
*'  are  well  defended  ;  according  to  a  faying  of  the  Em- 
<*  peror  Juftinian,  that  the  Kingdom  was  always  rich, 
<c  and  the  Exchequer  full  when  the  Subjects  were  weal* 
«'  thy,  and  the  Land  plentiful  *. 

When  therefore  a  Prince  raifes  Taxes  with  this  Mo* 
deration,  the  Subjects  ought  chearfully  to  pay  them, 
nor  can  they  without  a  fort  of  Rebellion  refute  them  5 
for  Sovereignty  has  no  other  Portion,  nor  publick  ne- 
ceffity  any  other  AfMance ;  there  is  no  Peace  withouC 
Soldiers,  no  Soldier  without  Pay ,  no  Pay  without 
Taxes  [  6).  For  this  Reafon  when  Nero  would  have 
remitted  the  Taxes,  the  Roman  Senate  oppo^'d  him,  fay- 
jng,that  without  them  the  Empire  would  be  ruined  (7). 
Tax^s  are  the  Price  of  Peace ;  but  if  they  are  too  heavy, 
and  the  People  not  well  fatisfied  of  their  neceflky,  they 
foon  rebel  againft  their  Prince.  'Twas  for  no  other 
Reafon  that  King  Alpbonfo  Sirnamed  the  Great,  grew 
fo  odious  to  the  People,  that  after  many  Troubles 
and  Vexations  he  was  oblig'd  to  quit  his  Crown  ;  for 
the  fame  alio  Garcías  King  of  Galicia  loft  both  his  King- 
dom and  Life  too  f.  K.  Henry  III  confider'd  this  Dan* 
ger,  when  being  advifed  by  fome,  to  raife  new  Taxes 
to  defray  the  Expenceof  War,  heanfwer'd,  ct  I  fear 
•'  the  Difcontent  of  my  People  more  than  my  Enemies. 

■       ■   -         ■  ■  ■       ■  ' ■■■■■.  V     , 

(.5)  Principes  mor  t  ales  ¡Kernpnb.  ceternam  ¿ffetT*c.  3.  ann.  *  Lib. 
I*,  tit.  f.  p..  2.  (<>)  Ñeqne  o¡ rties  gentium  fine  armis  ñeque  arma  finé 
jlipendiis  ,  ñeque  flipendia  fine  tri butts  haber  LqneviiU.  Tac.4.  Hift. 
(?)  Dijfihititwm  Imperii  docendo,  ft  fructus  c/nibus  R.efp.fuftinetur 
nmQVerentiw,  Tac.  13.  arm,    |  Mar.  Hift.  HifpJ:b.  9.  cap.  8. 
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Money  colle&ed  from  unjuft  Taxes,  is  mingled  with 
the  Subjects  Blood,  as  was  Teen  to  drop  from  that  piece 
which  St.  Francis  of  Padua  broke  in  the  Prefence  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  Naples,  and  this  eyer  crys  for  Ven- 
geance againft  the  Prince. 

Great  Taxes  therefore  ought  not  to  be  raised  till  the 
People  be  well  convinced  of  theNeceffity  or  them  ;  for 
when  they  are  fatisfied  ofthat,  and  of  the Juftice  of  the 
Caufe,  they  patiently  bear  the  heavieü  Impositions,  as 
we  fee  in  thole  which  were  raised  by  K>  Ferdinand  IVch, 
and  in  the  Grant  which  the  Parliament,  of  Toledo  made 
of  a  Million,  in  the  times  of  Henry  III.  permitting 
him  ailb  to  raife  more  of  his  own  accord,  to  carry  on 
the  Wars  againft  the  Moors.     For  though  'tis  not  for 
private  Perfons  to  examine  into  the  Juftice  of  Taxes, 
though  they  cannot  often  apprehend  theCaufes  of  Ex- 
pences,  nor  can  they  be  communicated  to  them  with- 
out evident  Danger  (8),  yet  are  there  forae  general 
Reafons  which  they  may  without  Damage  be  inform'd 
of,and  though  Natural  and  Divine  Reafon  do  allow  the 
Power  of  levying  Impofuions  to  the  Prince,  without 
the  Subjects  Content,  when  they  are  juft  and  ncceffa- 
ry  (as  King  Alpbowfo  us'd  to  fay)  yet  will  a  prudent 
Prince  fo  manage  the  matter,  and  difpofe  the  Minds  of 
his  5ubjeQs,that  it  may  ftttti  to  be  done  with  their  Ap- 
probation ;  Taxes  are  (according  to  the  Scripture^)  the 
Bridle  of  the  People  (9) ;  they  keep  them  in  Obedience, 
and  uphold  the  Prince's  Authority.    Thoie  who  are  free 
from  all  Taxes  are  ungovernable ;  yet  this  Bridie  mould 
be   fo  eaiie,  as  not  to  gall  them  too  much  ;  as  King 
Flavins FferxFe^j us  prudently  coniider'd  in  the  Thirteenth 
Council  of  Toledo,  faying,  That  that  Government  was 
beft  which    neither  opprefs'd  the  People   with   too 


(S)  Tibí  fum-mum  return  judi stunt  dii  dedere  :  nobis  obftquii  gU» 
ña  rehila  eft>  Tac.  6  ann  (9)  1  Sam.  8.  1 .  Vidty 
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great  Taxes,  nor  made  them  remifs  and  negligent  by 
too  little* 

The  Command  which  Princes  have  over  the  Lives 
of  their  Subject  is  executed  without  Danger,  it  be- 
ing done  by  Law,  which  puniihes  feme  as  Examples  to 
the  reft;  but  not  fo  that  Command  which  they  have 
over  their  Goods  and  Eftates,  for  that  comprehends 
all  in  general,  and  People  are  more  fenfible  in  what 
concerns  their  Eitates  than  their  Bodies  5  efpecially 
when  they  are  got  by  Sweat  and  Blood,  and  are  to 
be  imployed  to  fupply  the  Prince's  Luxury.  In  which 
that  remarkable  Action  oiK.Z)^f/W  ought  to  beconfider'd, 
when  he  refus'd  to  drink  the  water  which  his  three 
Soldiers  brought  him  from  amidft  theEnemies  Camp,leaft 
he  iliGuId  feem  to  drink  the  Blood  of  thofe  Men  (10J. 
*Tis  no  good  Policy  to  impoverim  the  People  by  Taxes 
the  better  to  keep  them  in  Obedience,  for  though  Po- 
verty, whether  Original  or  Accidental,  debafes  cur  Spi- 
rits, which  always  rife  and  fall  with  our  Condition ; 
yet  does  Opprtffion  provoke  our  Minds,  and  urge  us 
•to  Rebelión  (11).  All  the  Ifraelites  that  were  in  Di- 
.firels,  and  every  one  that  was  in  Debt,  and  every  one 
•that  was  difcontented  joyn'd  David  againft  Saui(iz). 
The  People  are  always  moll  obedient  when  they  are 
richelt.  The  plenty  of  Egypt  made  the  People  of  God, 
though-  very  Itverely  ui/d,  forget  their  Liberty  ;  but 
afterwards  when  they  came  to  want  in  the  Wilderneis, 
thev  complained  heavily  of  their  Slavery  and  Bondage, 

When  a  Kingdom  is  given  upon  Condition,  that 
no  Taxes  ihall  be  levy'd  without  its  Confent,  cr  if  this 
be  afterwards  provided  by  fome  general  Decree,  as 
was  in  the  Parliament  of  Madrid,  in  the  time  of  King 
júlpbonfo  Xith.  or  when  it  has  acquired  this  Privilege 

* '  *  tit  nee  incauta  exaBio^opuToi  gravet , nfc  indijcrcta  feinTJJio  j?a~ 
turn  gintis  faciat  'deptrire,  Concil.  Tol  xiii.  ( •  o)  z  Sa-n.  2}. 
17.  (ti)  F*rocijjimo  yuo<Jue  aafumpto,  ant  quibus  ob  egejlatim, 
tie  wetiim  ex  Tleghiis  maxima  feccandi 'neeffitudo,  Tac.  3*    afín* 

\{n)  i  Sum.  11  2. 
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by  long  Prefcription,  as  in  Spam,  and  France ;  in  inch 
Cafes  the  Prince  rauft  wait  the  Confent  of  the  Parlia*. 
ment,   leaft  he  ihould  expofc  himfelf  to  the  fame  Dan- 
ger, as  Charles  VI lth.  of  J>jwr*  did  formerly,  when 
he  went  ro  raife  a  certain  Tax  without  communica- 
ting it  to  Ills  Council.     '  Fis  alfo  of  great  advantage 
to  a  Piince  to  be  lb  well  efceenVd  of  his  People,  thaÉ 
from  their  Opinion  of  his  Zeal  for  their  Good,  they 
may  think  whatever  Taxes  he  impofes  upon  them  are 
juit  and  reafonable,  and  blindly  agree  to  whatever  he 
propofes,  committing  themfelves  wholly   to  his  Pru~ 
dence    and  Management,  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  Jo- 
jeph's,  when  he  exaited  the  fifth  pare  of  their  Eilates 
(13).  When  the  People  have  once  this  Confidence  in 
the  Prince,  he  ought  diligently  to  take  Care,  not  to 
burthen  them   without  fufficient  Caufe,  and  mature 
Deliberation.    But  if  necdlity   does   require  it ,    lee 
him  at  leaft  take  Care  that  the  Taxes  be  well  expend- 
ed ;  for  the  People  take  nothing  more   hainoufly,  than 
to  fee  no  advantage  from  their  Oppreillons,  and  to  fee 
their  Eifates  fquander'd  away  to  no  purpofe.    They 
are  alio  very  unealie  to  fee  Taxes  continued,  when  the 
Occafion  for  which  they  were  rais'd  is  over.     As  'twas 
in  Vefpafians  time,  when  the  Taxes  ratfd  for   the  ne>- 
eeifity  of  War  were  continued  in  time  of  Peace  (14). 
For  afterwards  Subjects  dread  them,  and    grudge  to 
pay  them  though  never  fo  frnall,  thinking  that  they 
iviil    be  perpetual.     Queen  Mary   gain'd    the  Hearts 
of   her  Subjects,  and  prefer v  a  their   Loyalty  in  the 
moil  difficult  times/by  remirting  the  Excife  which  her 
Husband    King  Sambo  lVth.  had  laid    upon  Provi* 
/ions. 

''fis  difficult  to  perfwade  People  to  part  with  their 
Money  to  maintain  a  foreign  War,  nor  can  they  eafiiy 


(13)  Gen.  47.  if.     (14)   'Ne$*jptmt   srmerum  excufata,  Hfsm 

¡V face  wavfere,  Tac-  2,  ann. 
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apprehend  bow  much  it  conduces  to  their  Intereft, 
to  keep  War  from  their  own  Doors,  and  maintain  it  in 
foreign  States,  and  how  much  fafcr  is  the  Defence  of 
a  Shield  than  that  of  a  Helmet,  that  being  farther  di- 
ftant  from  the  Head.  The  Purblind  Mobb  can  fet- 
dom  fee  fo  far.  They  weigh  rather  the  preíént  Bur- 
then, than  the  future  Benefit,  not  thinking  all  the  Ri- 
ches of  the  Kingdom  will  be  afterwards  too  little  to  make 
pood  the  Damage  they  have  iufferM  by  their  obftinate 
Negligence  (is).  It  requires  therefore,  all  the  Pru- 
dence and  Dexterity  of  a  Prince  to  make  them  know 
their  Intereft. 

In  railing  Taxes,  Care  ought  always  to  be  taken 
not  to  opprefs  the  Nobility  :  for  Exemption  from  Taxts 
being  the  chief  Diftinftion  between  them  and  the 
Commons,  they  can't  brook  to  fee  themfelves  de- 
graded, and  their  Privileges  violated,  which  were  ac- 
quire by  the  Valour  and  Vertus  of  their  Anceftors. 
This  was  the  Reafon  why  the  Nobility  of  Caftile  took 
up  Arms  agairift  Henry  111.  who  tax'd  'em  at  five 
Marvedees  of  Gold  apiece,  towards  the  Charge  of  the 
War. 

Neither  fliould  Taxes  be  laid  upon  fuch  things  as 
are  abfolutely  necefTary  for  Life;  but  rather  upon 
.  Toys,  Curiofities,  Pride  and  Vanity  :  for  fo  befides 
correcting  Luxury,  they  would  fall  in  the  greater!: 
meafure  upon  the  Rich,  and  would  be  Encouragement 
to  Husbandmen  and  Tradefmen,  which  part  of  the 
Government  ought  moil  to  be  cheriihed  and  fupport- 
ed  ;  fo  the  Romans  laid  great  Taxes  upon  the  Spices, 
-  Fearls  and  Jewels,  which  were  imported  from  Arabia  ; 
as  Alexander  Severn*  did  upon  thofe  Offices  which 
tended  more  to  Debauchery,  than  Ufe  and  Neceflity, 


(15)  Plfruvjcfue  auidity  tit  qua  provincia:  pecumx  parcendo,  re- 
mota pericula  contemuunt  incu»*kentibus  demum  walitJ  defperat*  J#- 
pe  rtmtdt*  graviors  Jentiant  detrmtma,  Paul.  Jov. 
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'tis  the  readieft  way  to  Reformation,  to  inhance  the 
Price  of  Vanity.—  There  are  no  Taxes  paid  more 
eauly  than  thofc  which  are  laid  upon  Commodities  im- 
ported ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  them  is  paid  by  Fo- 
reigners;  wherefore  in  l.rigland  the  Royal  Revenue  is 
very  prudently  railed  frcm  thefe  kind  of  Taxes,  th« 
Kin^dcm  it  felt  being  Exempt. 

The  greateft  Inconveniency  in  raifing  Taxes  and  Ex- 
cife  is,  in  the  Collectors  and  Receivers,  who  are  often 
more  burtheniome   than   the  Taxes  themfelves ;  for 
there  is  nothing  that  the  Subjects  take  more  grievoully, 
than  the  violence  and   importunity  of  thefe   fort  of 
Men  in  collecting  their  Money.     'Ts  an  Obfervation 
-that  only   Sicily  endued  them  with  Patience:  God 
himfclf  complains  of  them  by  the  Prophet  Ifaiab,  that 
they  opprefsM  his  People  (16).  In  Egipt  iome  Prophet 
was  always  Preiident  of  the  Cuftoms,  for  they  thought: 
it  not  fafe  to  truft  'em   to  any  but  God's  immediare 
Servant  ;  but  new  they  are  committed  to  Pedlars  and 
-  Broakers,  who  wreck  a  Ship  in  Port,  which  had  efcap- 
ed  the  Fury  of  the  Wind  and  Sea  (a-j  ¡,  like  Robbers 
plundering  Travellers  of  their  Goods  and  Money. What 
wonder  therefore  that  Trade  decays,  and  that  Riches 
and  Merchandice  are  not  imported,  if  they  are  expos'd 
to  fuch  as  thefe,  who  plunder  'em  by  Authority,  what 
Wonder,  I  fay,  That  the  People  complain  of  Taxes, 
if  for  one  Shilling  that  comes  to  the  King,  ten  goes  to 
the  Collectors  and  Receivers  for  thisReafon,  when  in 
the    Parliament    of   Guadalajara,    the  Kingdom    of 
"  CaflHe  ofter'd  to  raife  150000  Ducats,  it  was  upon 
Condit'on,that  they  themfelves  ihould  keep  Books  of 
the  Receipts  and  Disburfements  of  it,  that  they  might 
know  what  was  imployed  to  thepublick  Intereft,  and 


(tt)  lía.  3  1  2.  Vid.  C'7)  Pcrtus  noJirQsnazvf  veniens  nw  pa- 
njejeat ,  ut  ctrtum  nautis  pojjit  ejfe  nan  ft  agium,  (i  manus  non  incur. 
rerent  exigenüum  ;  qmt fnquenttr  flus  cffiguM  damna^uamfolent 
7iMfragia)  Cifíiüd-lib.^.  Ep.  19. 
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how  it  was  expended,witbout  trufting  it  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  thofe  who  had  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom during  the  Kings  Minority.  For  the  fame  Reafon, 
the  People  of  France  proposed  to  King  Henry  II.  that 
if  he  would  difcharge  his  Collectors,  they  would  them- 
felves  pay  in  their  AiTeflments,  where-ever  he  ihould 
Order  ;  which  the  King  had  agreed  to,  had  not  fome 
of  his  Minifters  diflwaded  him.  The  Kingdoms  of 
Caftile  have  often  offerM  the  fame  thing,  nay,  and  alfo 
to  pay  off  the  Grown  Debts;  but  'twas  judg'd  that  it 
would  be  a  Diminution  to  the  Royal  Authority,  tobe 
jnftrufted  and  tutor  d  by  the  Kingdom,  and  befides, 
that  fuch  a  Power  could  not  be  without  Danger.  But 
I  believe  the  true  Rea  fon  was,  that  the  Court  was  un- 

.  willing  to  lofe  fo  many  beneficial  Offices,  and  fuch  rea- 
dy means  of  getting  Money.  A  Prince's  Credit  con- 
fines not  in  tht  Adminiiiration,  but  in  the  PoiTeflion  of 
Riches.  The  Roman  State  was  not  iefs  careful  of  their 
Authority  than  any  other,  yet  by  Reafcn  of  the  Trou- 
ble and  Charge  of  Collecting,  it  ordered  each  Province 
to  Col  left  and  pay  in  their  own  Taxes ;  taking  Care  to 
keep  the  Officers  in  their  Duty,  that  they  might  not 
opprefs  the  People  through  Avarice  and  Extortion  ; 
in  this  Tiberius  took  particular  Care  (1%).  Modefty  in 

•  the  Collecting  of  one  Tax,  obliges  the  People  more 
readily  to  grant  others. 


(18)    Nt  Provincia  nobis  oneribut  turbarentur,  utgue  Vetera  Jive 
avaritia,  aut  cruetditate  Mapflratuum  toleraren?,  Tac.  lib-  4.  ana. 
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TH  E  Ingenious  Creeks  included  in  certain  pretty 
Fables,  as  the  iSEgyptians  in  Hieroglyphicks,  not 
only  all  Natural  Philofophy,  but  alfo  Moral  and 
Politick}  either  to  hide  them  from  the  Vulgar,  or  elfethat 
they  might  be  the  better  imprinted  in  their  Minds,  by 
thefepleafant  and  delightful  Fi&ions.  So,  toreprefent  the 
Power  of  Navigation,  and  the  Riches  thereby  acquir'd, 
they  feign  d,  that  the  Ship  Argo  (  which  was  the  firil 
that  durlt  venture  upon  the  main  Ocean)  obtained  the 
famous  Fleece,  which  inftead  of  Wool,  yielded  Gold  0 
for  which  glorious  Exploit  it  was  confecrated  to  PalUs^ 
the  Goddeis  of  War,  and  placed  amongft  the  Confteila- 
tions,  as  a  Reward  of  fuch  dangerous  Voyages  ;  ihewing 
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the  World,  that  by  the  Help  of  Oars  and  Sails,  they 
might  make  Way  through  Mountains  of  Waves  *,  and 
by  the  Afllftance  of  the  Wind,  carry  Arms  and  Mer- 
chandife  all  the  World  over.    This  Morality,  and  the 
Preferment  of  that  Ship  to  the  Skies,  occafion'd  me  to 
draw  two  in  this  prefent  Emblem ;  as  the  Poles  of  the 
Globe  Terreitrial,  to  ihew  that  Navigation  is  the  Sup- 
port of  the  World,  by  Commerce  and  Arms :    Thefe 
Poles  are  Movable,  but  in  their  Motion  confifts  the 
Stability   of  Empires  :  There's  fcarce  any  Monarchy 
which  has  not  received  its  Rife  and  Prefervation  from 
thence.    If  the  Grandeur  of  Spain  were  not  fupported 
by  both  thofe  Poles,  the   Mediterranean  and  Ocean,  it 
would  foon  fall :    For  'tis  evident,  that  Provinces  fo 
diftant  from  one  another,  would  be  in  imminent  Danger, 
were  it  not,  as  'twere,  united  by  Oars  and  Sails,  and 
timely  fupplied  with  Recruits  for  its  Support  and  De- 
fence :  So  that  Ships  and  Gallies  feem  to  be  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  Sea-Bridge.    For  this  Reafon,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.   and  Ferdinand  Duke  d'Alva,  advis'd  King 
Philip  II.  to  maintain  a  great  Fleet  at  Sea.    King  Sifebutus 
well  knew  the  Advantage  of  it,  being  the  firil  that  kept 
a  Fleet  upon  the  Spanifj  Seas.     Themifiocles  gave  the  fame 
Advice  to  his  State  \  and  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  it 
afterwards  to  conquer  the  World.   This  Element  begirts 
and  conquers  the  Earth  :  In  it  Strength  and  Speed  are 
united  \  and  whoever  can  make  ufe  of  them  with  Valour, 
has  the  World  at  command.    Arms  at  Land  attack  and 
terrifie  only  one  Nation,  but  at  Sea  they  Alarm  the 
whole  World.    There  is  no  Circumfpe&ion,  or  Power 
fufficient  by  Land,  to  defend  the  Sea  Coafts.    'Tis  the 
Sea  which  has  civiliz'd  all  Nations,   which  had  been 
rude  and  barbarous,  without  the  Ufe  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  which  has  taught  'em  to  know  one  another's 
Languages  and  Cuftoms :  This  Antiquity  meant,  when 
they  feign'd  that  the  Rudder  of  the  Ship  Argo  fpoke  \ 
intimating,  that  by  the  Help  of  that,  foreign  Languages 
were  learn'd.   'Tis  Navigation  that  fupplies  each  Nation 
with  the  Goods  and  Riches  of  others,  all  Nations  mu- 
tually 
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tually  furniíhing  each  other  with  what  they  want  ;  which 
Advantage  promotes  that  mutual  Love  and  Correfpon- 
dence  between  Men,  which  is  neceiTary  for  their  reci- 
procal Ailiftance. 

This  Marine  Power  is  more  neceiTary  for  fome  King- 
doms than  others,  according  to  their  feveral  Situation 
and  Difpofition.  The  Jfiatick  Monarchies  have  more 
Occaiion  for  a  Land  than  Sea  Force.  Venice  and  Genoa, 
of  which  one  lies  upon  the  Sea,  the  other  near  it,  being 
utterly  unapt  for  Husbandry  and  Agriculture,  apply 
themfelves  wholly  to  Navigation  :  And  as  long  as  they 
maintained  their  Power  at  Sea,  they  were  the  Terrour 
and  Glory  of  the  World.  So  Spain,  which  is  in  a  man- 
ner furrounded  with  the  Ocean,  muíl  eíhbliíh  its  Power 
at  Sea,  if  it  would  afpire  to  Univerfal  Monarchy.  The 
Situation  of  its  Ports  is  very  commodious,  not  only  for 
the  Support  of  fuch  Force,  but  alfo  for  hindring  the 
Navigation  of  other  Nations,  who,  by  our  Trade,  get 
Riches  and  Strength  to  make  War  upon  us  afterwards. 
For  which  Reafon,  'twill  be  convenient  to  provide  fuffi- 
cient  Security  for  Commerce  and  Traffick,  they  being 
the  principal  Caufes  \  'tis  they  turn  all  the  Ports  into 
Magazines  and  Stores,  furniíhing  the  Kingdom  with  all 
things  neceiTary,  making  it  fiouriih,  and  grow  Populous. 
Thefe  and  other  Conveniences  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  inti- 
mated, in  the  Allegory  of  the  Ships  which  belong'd  to 
Sidon  (a  City  fituate  at  the  Entry  of  the  (i)  Sea,^)  which 
was  full  of  Merchants  and  Mariners  (2).  They  ofTerfia, 
and  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut,  were  in  its  Armies,  Men  of  War  : 
they  hanfd  the  Shield  and  Helmet  in  it,  they  fet  forth  its 
comelinefs  (3).  Tarflñfh  was  its  Merchant,  by  reafon  of 
the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  Riches  *,  with  Silver,  Iron,  Tin, 
and  Lead,  they  traded  in  its  Fairs  (4).  In  a  word,  There 
was  nothing  in  any  Nation,  which  was  not  fold  in  its 
Fairs  *,  To  that  it  might  be  truly  called  glorious  in  the  midfi 
of  the  Seas  (5).     We  find  alfo  its  Prince  exalted,  and 


(0  £^.27*  3.    CO^kU    (3)  Ibid. ver.  10.    (4) Ibid. ver.  12. 
(5)  Ibid.  ver.  25. 
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lifted  up -by  itsTraffick  (6).  The  Republicks  of  Sidon, 
Nineveh,  Babylon  f  Rome,  and  Carthage,  flouriflfd  both 
in  War  and  Peace,  as  long  as  they  maintain'd  their 
Trade  and  Commerce.  When  Venice  and  Genoa  fail'd  in 
Traffick  and  Navigation,  their  Grandeur  and  Glory 
foon  faded.  Holland,  fituate  upon  a  barren  Sand,  not 
capable  of  being  manur'd  by  either  Spade  or  Plow, 
fupports  very  numerous  Armies  by  their  Trade  and 
Commerce  -7  and  maintains  fuch  populous  Cities,  as  the 
moil  fertile  Plains  would  not  be  able  to  fupply.  France 
has  neither  Mines  of  Silver  nor  Gold,  yet  does  it  enrich 
it  felf  by  its  Trade  in  feveral  kind  of  Toys  and  Gugaws 
in  Iron,  Lead  and  Tin :  Whereas  we,  through  Lazi- 
nefs,  negleft  thefe  Riches,  which  the  Conveniency  of 
the  Sea  oners  us.  We,  with  great  Toil  and  Danger, 
bring  Home  the  Treafures  of  both  the  Indies, as  Diamonds, 
Pearls,Spice,e^<:.  without  proceeding  any  further  ^  where- 
as other  Nations  reap  the  Benefit  of  this  our  Labour,  by 
tranfporting  them  into  all  the  Countries  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa.  We  fupport  the  Genouefe  with  Gold  and 
Silver  to  trade  with,  and  afterwards  pay 'em  extravagant 
Prices  for  their  Commodities,  fo  paying  Intereit  for  our 
own  Money.  We  furniih  other  Nations  with  Silk, 
Wool,  Steel,  Iron,  and  many  other  Commodities  -, 
which,  after  they  are  wrought,  are  brought  to  us  again, 
and  we  buy  them  at  a  prodigious  Rate,  by  reafon  of  the 
.Carriage  and  Workmanfhip  :  So  that  we  pay  very  dear 
tor  the  Ingenuity  and  Induftry  of  other  Nations.  They 
bring  us  trifling,  infignificant  Ware,  and  carry  hence 
our  fubftantial  Gold  and  Silver.  Whence  it  is,  (as 
King  Henry  II.  laid  )  That  Foreigners,  nay,  fometimes  our 
very  Enemies,  grow  Rich  and  Powerful,  while  our  own  People 
are  Impoverijh'd  and  Beggar*  d.  This  the  Emperor  Tiberim 
formerly  complain'd  of,  when  he  faw  the  Extravagance 
of  the  Roman  Ladies  in  Pearls  and  Jewels  (7).  Your 
R.  H.  would  gain  Immortal  Honour,   in  Encouraging 

(6)  E^ek*  28.   §■      (7)  guid  ?  lapidum  caufa  ¡>ecuni#  noftrx  ad 
boftUes  gentes  transfer untur.  Tac.  3,  Annal. 

and 
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and  Promoting  Trade   and  Navigation,   both  in  the 
Citizens  and  Nobility  -,  for  the  Produ&s  of  the  Earth 
are  not  more  Natural  than  thofe  of  Traffick  and  Com- 
merce.    The  Kings  of  Tyre  did  not  difdain  to  Trade  ; 
and  the  Fleets  which  Solomon  fent  to  Tarjlñfi,  carry'd 
not  only  NeceiTaries,  but  aHb  Merchandize  and  Effects 
to  Trade  with,  that  he  might  exceed  all  the  Kings  of 
the  Earth  for  Wifdom  and  Riches  (8).      We  read, 
that  Pompey  put  out  his  Money  to  Ufe.    The  Nobility 
alfo  of  Rome  and  Carthage  thought  it  not  beneath  'em 
to  Traffick,     Rome  Inftituted  a  College  of  Merchants  * 
whence,  1  believe,  the  Dutch  took  the  Inftitution  of  their 
Companies.     How   much   more   commodiondy  might 
Spain  Eftabliih  them,  by  fecuring  them  with  Men  of 
War  •  which  would  make  it  not  only  Rich,  but  For- 
midable.     Thefe  Conveniencies  the  Kings  of  Portugal 
coniidering,  fetled   their    Commerce  in   the  Eaft,  by 
Force  of  Arms  ;  maintaining  their  Arms  by  their  Trade; 
and  by  the  help  of  both,  founded  a  new  and  large  Em* 
pire  (9)}    Eítablifhing    Religion,  before  unknown  to 
thofe  remote  Countries :  As  it  was  alfo  to  the  Weftern 
Part  of  the  World,  till  introduc'd  by  the  Valour  and 
Prowefs  of  the  Caftilians,  who  inftru&ed  that  Heathen 
Country  in  what  before  they  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  (10)  •,  fo  that  receiving  from  them  the  True  Reli- 
gion of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Myfterious  Bread  of  the 
Euchariflv  brought  them  fo  far  (11),  that  they  cried  out 
for  Joy,  with  the  Prophet  Jfaiah,  Who  hath  begotten  me 
thefe  ;  feeing  I  have  loft  my  Children,  and  am  deflate,  a, 
Captive,   and  removing  to  and  fro  ?   and  who  hath  brought 
up  thefe  ?     Behold,  I  was  left  alone,  thefe,  where  had  they 
been  ( 1 2)  .? 

'T would  be  alfo  co-nducive,  that  if,  as  the  Romans 
formerly  eftabliíh'd  Garrifons  at  Conftantinople,  Rhodes, 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  at  Cadiz.,  as  in  the  four  principal 
Angles  of  the  Empire  •,  fo   now  the  Spaniards  lhotüd 

(8)  1  King.  10.  22.  (9)  Pfdm  71.  3.  (jo)  Ifa't,  49,  12 
(\y)  Frov.  31.   14.      (12)  $tf«49»  21. 
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ereft  Military  Orders  111  feveral  Places  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Ocean,  who  might  Cruife  about  the  Seas,  and 
clear  them  of  Py rates,  and  fecure  our  Trade  with  other 
Nations.  Thefe  Badges  of  Honour  and  Nobility,  are 
fufficient  Rewards  for  Vertue  and  Valour  ;  and  the  Pre- 
sidency of  thefe  Orders  are  rich  enough  to  give  a  Begin- 
ning to  fo  Glorious  and  Royal  an  Undertaking.  But  if 
their  Revenues  ihould  not  fuffice,  nor  the  Crown  be 
willing  to  be  depriv'd  of  fo  many  Noble  Polls,  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  which  is  inverted  in  it  by  the  Apoftolick 
See,  fome  Ecclefiaitical  Rents  might  be  apply'd  to  that 
ufe.  This  was  the  Advice  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic}, who  would  have  Conftituted  the  Knights  of 
St.  James  at  Oran  -,  and  the  Orders  of  Alcantara,  and 
Calatrava,  at  Bugia  and  Tripoli ;  having  obtained  leave 
of  the  Pope,  to  convert  the  Revenues  of  the  Convents 
del  Filiar  de  Venas,  St.  Martin,  in  the  Diocefe  of  Saint 
James,  and  that  of  Oviedo,  to  that  ufe.  But  by  reafon 
of  the  War,  which  foon  after  broke  out  in  Italy,  this 
Defign  was  not  accompliih'd,  or  perhaps  becaufe  God 
referv'd  the  Glory  of  this  Inftitution  for  fonje  other 
King.  Nor  is  the  State-Objection,  againit  Intruding  fuch 
Potent  Offices  to  the  Nobility,  of  force.  Military 
Orders  were,  'tis  true,  the  Occafion  of  fo  many  Rebel- 
lions in  Caftile  :  yet  now,  when  the  Power  of  our  King 
is  enlarg'd  by  the  addition  of  fo  many  Crowns,  that 
lnconveniency  is  not  to  be  fear'd  -,  efpecially  if  thefe 
Orders  were  fetled  out  of  Spain,  and  the  Prefidency  of 
them  Ingrafted,  as  it  were,  in  the  Crown. 
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Divine  Providence  would  not  fuffer  this  Monarchy 
of  the  World  to  be  one  moment  without  Gold  and 
Iron  •,  one  topreferve,andthe  other  to  defend  it : 
For  if  it  did  not  create  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
World  ^  yet  did  the  Sun,the  Second  Governor  of  all  things, 
immediately  after  its  Creation,  operate  in  Purifying  and 
Refining  the  Mineral  Matter,  and  locking  it  up  in  Moun- 
tains, as  in  publick  Treafuries }  where  alfo  Mars^  after 
the  Matter  was  harden'd  and  refin'd  into  Iron  and  Steel, 
ere&ed  his  Armory.  Arms  are  the  Hands  of  Govern- 
ments }  and  Riches  their  Blood  and  Spirit :  And  if 
thefe  don't  fupply  the  Hands  with  Strength,  and  they 
again  preferve  and  defend  them,  the  whole  Body  will 

L  4  foon 
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foon  fall,  and  be  expos'd  to  Ruine  and  Violence.    Pliny 
tells  of  a   fort  of  Ants,   in   India,  which  inftead  of 
Grains  of  Corn,  heap  up  Grains  of  Gold.     Nature  has 
not  granted  thofe   laborious  Animals  the  life  of  this 
Metal  j  yet  it  would  have  them,  like  Mailers,  inform 
every  Government    of  the   Importance  of  laying  up 
Treafure.      And  though  it   be   the  Opinion  of  fome 
Statefmen,  That  hoarding  up  Riches,  ferves  for  nothing 
but. to  invite  Enemies,  as  Hezjkiah  found,  when  he  had 
fhewn  his  Treafure  to  the  EmbaíTadors  oiJfyriaQiy^  and 
as  the  Egyptians  knew,  who,  for  this  Reafon,  employed 
all  their   Royal  Revenues  in  Building  -n   yet  are  their 
Reafons  invalid,  and  thefe  two  Examples  of  no  force  : 
For  'twas  not  Hezekrah's  ihewing  his  Riches,  that  brought 
the  War  upon  him  }  but  his  Vanity  and  Pride,  in  put- 
ting hisTruft  in  them,  more  than  in  God  :!  5Twas  this 
that  made  Ifaiab  prophelie,  That  he  ihould  lofe  all  that 
he  had  (2).       Nor  did  the  Egyptians  employ  their  Trea- 
fure in  Building,  through  fear  of  loiing  it,  but  through 
Vain-glory,  and  a  delign  to»  amufe  the  Peoples  Minds,  as 
we  ihall   obferve  in  its  proper  place.      If  a  Prince 
amaiTes  Treafure,  through  Avarice,  not  making  ufe  of 
it,  when  Occafion  requires,  to  defend  his  Country,  and 
offend  his  Enemy,  and,  to  fave  Charges,  leaves  his  State 
unprovided  of  Arms  and  Men,  he  will  foon  invite  his 
Enemies  to  forge  Keys  to  open  his  Cheils,  and  plunder 
him  of  his  Riches.     But  if  he  applies  thofe  Treasures  to 
the  Ufe  and  Service  of  his  State,  he  will  at  once  ilrike  an 
Awe  and  Refpecl  into  his  Enemies.    For  Riches  are  the 
Nerves  of  War  (3)  :   'Tis  they  procure  Friends  and 
Allies.     In  a  word,  A  Full  Exchequer  does  more  Execu- 
tion than  Artillery,    Fleets,  or  Armies.     When  thus 
apply'd,  hoarding  Riches,  and  Moderation  of  Expences, 
are  not  Avarice,  but  Prudence  -,  as  was  that  of  King 
Ferdinand  the  Catholick ,  who,  while  living,  was  call'd 

(_i}  2  Ki*g*  20.  15.  (2)  Ibid.  ver.  17.  (3)  Sed  nihil  aqitc 
fattgabat,  quam  peeunjfirum  con^uifitio  5  eos  effe  belli  civilis  ñervos  ditti* 
tans,  Tac,  2.  Hifh 
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Miferable  and  Covetous  \  but  after  his  Death,  was  cleared 
of  that  Afperfion,  he  leaving  behind  him  but  a  very 
inconfiderable  Summ  ;  whatever  he  hoarded,  he  ufed 
to  expend  upon  the  Fabrick  of  the  Kingdom,  placing  his 
Glory  not  in  fpending,  but  in  having  what  to  fpend. 
It  muft  be  obferv'd,  That  Treafnres  are  fometimes  col- 
lected with  a  true  and  Heroick  Defign,  to  execute  fome 
Great  and  Glorious  Action  :  yet  does  this,  by  degrees, 
dwindle  into  Avarice,  and  the  Ruine  of  States  happens 
before  theTreafury  is  open'd  for  their  Relief.  Man's 
Mind  is  eafdy  taken  with  the  Love  of  Riches,  and  is 
wholly  poíTefs'd  with  a  defire  of  obtaining  them. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient,  that  thefe  Treafures  be  divided 
among  the  whole  Body  of  the  State,  as  Chlorus  in  Eutrofius 
defired  (4)  :  For  Riches  fecure  the  Prince,  but  endanger 
the  People.  Cerealis  told  the  People  of  Treves^  That 
their  Riches  were  the  chief  Caufe  of  their  Wars  (5). 
When  the  Publick  is  Poor,  and  private  Perfons  Rich, 
Misfortunes  arrive,  before  they  can  be  prevented. 
Connfels  are  prejudiced j  for  the  People  avoid  thofe 
Refolutions,whichfeek  to  redrefs  the  Publick  Grievances, 
at  the  Expence  of  particular  Perfons,  fo  that  they  can 
very  difficultly  be  induced  to  make  War.  Ariftotley 
for  this  Reafon,  blam'd  the  Conftitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Sparta^  it  having  no  Publick  Treafury  (ó). 
And  'ú  the  People  are  more  intent  upon  their  own  pri- 
vate, than  the  Publick  Intereil,  with  how  much  Regret 
will  they  be  induced  to  remedy  the  Grievances  of  the 
Publick,  at  their  own  particular  Expence  (7)  ?  The 
Republick  of  Genoa  feels  this  Inconveniency.  And  Plato 
afcribes  the  Ruine  of  that  of  Rome  to  no  other  Caufe,  in 
an  Oration  which  Sallan  fays  he  made  in  the  Senate, 


(4)  Melius  publicas  opes  a  privatis  bnbfii,  qiiam  intra  mum  clctujlrum 
ajjervari.  Eutrop.  (sj  Penes  quos  Aututn,  &  o?es  pracipuz  bettor  urn 
cduf*.  Tacir.  <5.  Hift.  {6)  Male  enam  circa,  pecunias  publicas  con(l¡- 
tutum  eft  apud  iíl>s,  quiane^ue  in  publico  kabent  quicquam^  <fr  magna  beti* 
gcrere  coatii^  pecunias a¿re  conferunt,  Ariít.  1.  2-  c,  6.  Pol,  (7)  Private 
ufui  bofiH/n  publicum  foftponitur.  Tac.  <5.  Anna), 
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againftthe  Accomplices  of  Catalinas  Qmfpiracy  ;  having 
(  as  St.  Augiiftine  explains  it  *  )  ftray'd  from  their  firft 
Inititution,  in  which  private  Perfons  were  Poor,  bat  the 
Publick  Rich.     Of  which  Horace  complains  \  : 

Non  it  a  Romuli 
Prafcriptum,  &  intonfi  Catonis 
Aufpciis,  &c. 

Great  Princes,  relying  too  much  upon  their  own 
Power,  lay  afide  all  Care  of  laying  up  Treafure,  or  of 
preferving  what  they  already  have  -,  not  confidering,  that 
if  the  Neceffity  of  their  Affairs  ihould  require  Money, 
they  muft  be  oblig'd  toopprefs  their  Subje&s  with  Taxes, 
to  the  great  hazard  of  their  Fidelity  •,  and  the  greater 
the  Kingdom  is,  there  will  be  need  of  greater  Expence 
and  Charge.  Princes  are  Briar eu? s ,  who,  what  they 
receive  with  fifty  Hands,  fpend  with  a  hundred  }  nor  is 
any  Kingdom  rich  enough  to  fupply  the  Extravagance 
of  one.  Clouds,  in  one  Hour,  fpend  all  the  Vapours 
which  they  have  been  many  Days  in  colle&ing.  Thofe 
Riches  which  Nature  had  for  many  Ages  hoarded  up  in 
the  clofe  Treafury  of  the  Earth,  were  not  fufficient  for  the 
extravagant  Prodigality  offomeof  the  Roman  Emperors. 
And  this  Extravagance  is  ufual  to  SucceiTors  who  find 
the  Treafury  filled  to  their  Hands :  For  they  fpend  that 
careleily  and  laviihly,  which  they  never  knew  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  ^  they  foonpull  down  the  Banks  of 
the  Treafury,  and  drown  their  State  in  Pleafure  and 
Luxury.  In  lefs  than  three  Years  time,  Caligula  fquan- 
der'd  away  Sixty  Six  Millions  of  Gold,  though  then  One 
Crown  was  as  much  as  Two  now.  Power  is  felf-will'd 
and  fooliih,  and  ihould  therefore  be  corre&ed  by  Pru- 
dence j  for  without  that,  Empires  would  foon  fall  to 
Ruine  :  that  of  Rome  feem'd  to  decline,  from  the  Time 
that  the  Emperors  began  to  fquander  away  its  Treafures. 
The  World  is  wholly  ruled  by  Arms  and  Riches.  Which 
is  reprefented  in  the  prefent  Emblem,  by  a  Sword  and 

*  St.  Auguft.  lib.  5.  tie  Civ.  Dei,  cap.  12.      f  Lto»  2.  Ode  15. 
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Golden  Bough,  which  a  Hand  holds  over  a  Globe  -,  to  inti- 
mate, that  by  both  thefe  the  World  is  govern'd  :  alluding 
to  VirgU\  Story  of  is£neas,  who,  by  the  help  of  both 
thefe, "conquer'd  even  Hell  itfelf,  and  fubdued  its  Mon- 
fters  and  Furies.    The  Sword  wounds  moft,  whofe  edge 
is  Gold  *,  and  Valour  without  Conduce,  and  Magazines 
without  Treafuries,  are  infignificant.    A  Prince  ought 
therefore  to  confider,  before  he  declares  War,  whether 
he  is  fufficiently  furniflfd  with  thefe  Means  to  profecute 
it :    For  which  Reafon,  'twill  be  convenient,  that  the 
Prefident  of  the  Treafury  fhould  be  one  of  the  Council, 
that  he  may  give  an  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Revenue, 
and  what  Grounds  they  have  to  proceed  upon.    Power 
ought  to  be  cautious  and  árcumfpeft ,  and  diligently 
confider  of  what  it  undertakes.     Prudence   does  the 
fame  in  the  Mind,  as  the  Eyes  do  in  the  Head  ;  with- 
out that,  Kingdoms  and  States  would  be  blind  :  And 
Polyphemus,  who  having  once  loft  his  Eye  by  the  Cunning 
of  Vlyffes,  in  vain  threw  Stones  about,  and  ftorm'd  for 
Revenge  :  fo  will  they  vainly  fqnander  and  throw  away 
their  Treafure  and  Riches.    What  prodigious  Summs 
have  we  feen  fpent  in  our  Times,  upon  fome  vain  Fear,  in 
countermining  Enemies  Defigns,  in  raifing  Armies,  and 
making  War,  which  might   have  been  avoided  by  a 
Friendly  Compofition,  or  by  Diffimulation  ?   How  much 
in  Subfidies  and  Taxes  ill  apply'd,  and  in  other  Ne- 
ceilary  Expences,  by  which  Princes,  thinking  to  make 
themfelves  Powerful,  have  found  the  contrary  :   The 
Oftentations  and  Menaces  of  Gold  extravagantly  and 
unfeafonably  fquander'd  away,   render   themfelves  in- 
effectual, and  the  fecond  are  lefs  than  the  firit,  for  one 
weakens  the  other.     Strength  loft,  is  foon  recruited  \ 
but  Riches  once  fpent,  are  hard  to  be  recover'd.    They 
ought  not  to  be  us'd  but  upon  abfolute  NeceiTity.    zMneas 
did  not  firft  ihew  the  Golden  Bough,  but  offer'd  to  force 
his  PafTage  with  his  Sword. 

The  Chief  unfile  at  tfd  his  finning  Steel,  prepared, 
Tho'ighfaiCd  withfudden  Fear,  to  force  the  Gnard, 

But 
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But  when  he  found  that  neither  Force  nor  Fair  Means 
could  oblige  Charon  to  waft  him  over,  the  Golden  Bough 
was  produc'd,  which  had  been  hitherto  conceaPd  (8)  : 
At  the  fight  of  which,  the  angry  God  was  pacified. 

*  If  neither  Piety ,  nor  Heaven's  Command, 
Can  gain  his  Paffage  to  the  Stygian  Strand, 
This  fatal  Prefent  ¡hall  prevail,  at  leafi, 
(Then fhew*d  the  Golden  Bough,concealydwithin  her  Keft.} 
No  more  was  needful  ;  for  the  Gloomy  God 
Stood  mute  with  Awe,  to  fee  the  Golden  Rod,  &c 

Let  Princes  therefore  take  Care  to  keep  thofe  Eyes  of 
Prudence  upon  their  Scepters,  clear,  and  quick-iighted, 
not  difdaining  Oeconomy,  which  is  the  Safety  and  Pre- 
fer vation  thereof-,  Princes  being,  as 'twere,  the  Fathers 
of  their  People.  The  Great  Auguftas  condefcended,  as 
we  have  faid  before,  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick,  to 
take  the  Accompts  of  the  Empire  with  his  own  Hand. 
Spain  had  had  long  fince  the  Univerfal  Empire  of  the 
World,  if  it  had  been  lefs  Extravagant  in  War,  and 
more  Regular  and  Methodical  in  Peace  ;  but  through  a 
certain  Negligence,  the  ufual  Effect  of  Grandeur,  it  has 
fuffer'd  thofe  Riches  which  ihould  have  render'd  it  Invin- 
cible, to  be  made  ufe  of  by  other  Nations.  We  pur- 
chafe  them  of  the  fimple  Indians,  for  Toys  and  Baubles  \ 
and  afterwards,  we  our  felves,  as  filly  as  they,  permit 
other  Nations  to  Export  them,  leaving  us  Brafs,  Lead, 
or  fome  fuch  worthlefs  Commodities,  in  their  ilead. 
'Twas  the  Kingdom  of  Cafiile,  which,  by  its  Valour  and 
Prowefs,  erected  our  Monarchy  -,  yet  others  triumph, 
and  that  fuffers,  not  knowing  how  to  make  good  Ufe  of 
the  vaft  Treafures  which  are  brought  to  them.  So  Di- 
vine Providence,  in  a  manner,  levels  and  equals  States  - 
giving  to  the  Great  Ones  Strength,  without  Induitry  •, 
and  to  the  Little,  Induitry  to  acquire  Strength.  But  left 
|  ihould  feem  only  to  difcover  Wounds,  and  not  heal 

(8)  Prov.  21.  14.       *  Dry  dens  Virgil. 
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them,  I  will  prefcribe  fome  Remedies ;  not  drawn  from 
the  QuinteiTence  and  Nicety  of  Speculation,  which  are 
appro v'd  at  firit,  when  new,  but  afterwards  reje&ed  by 
Experience  \  but  fuch  as  Natural  Reafon  íhall  fuggeft, 
and  fnch  as  Ignorance  flights  as  vulgar. 

The  chief  Wealth  and  Riches  of  Nations,  are  the 
Fruits  of  the  Earth  ;  no  Mines  in  the  World  being  richer 
than  Agriculture.  This  the  Egyptians  knew,  who  made 
the  lower  End  of  their  Scepters  like  a  Plow-ihare  -0  to% 
intimate,  that  its  Power  and  Grandeur  was  founded  upon 
that  :  The  fertile  Sides  of  Fefavius,  are  richer  than 
Poto  fus  with  all  its  Gold.  5Tis  not  by  Chance,  that  Na- 
ture has  fo  liberally  imparted  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  to 
All,  and  hid  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  very  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  :  It  made  thofe  common,  and  expos'd  them  upon 
the  Superficies  of  the  Earth,  onpurpofe  for  Man's  Nou- 
riihment  (9)  -,  and  hid  thefe  in  the  Bowels  thereof,  that 
they  might  not  eaíily  be  dug  out,  and  refined,  knowing 
they  would  prove  the  Bane  and  Ruine  of  Mankind. 
Spain  was,  in  former  times,  ib  rich,  almoit  only  from 
the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  that  Lewis  King  of  France,  com- 
ing to  Toledo ,  in  the  time  of  King  Alphonfo  the  Em- 
peror, was  furpriz'd  at  the  Splendour  and  Magnificence 
of  that  Court,  affirming,  That  he  had  not  feen  the  like 
in  all  that  Part  oí  A  fia  or  Europe,  which  he  had  travelPd 
through,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Such  was  then 
the  Grandeur  of  one  King  of  Caftile,  though  diftra&ed 
with  Civil  Wars,  and  the  greateit  part  of  his  Kingdom 
poiTefs'd  by  the  Moors.  There  are  fome  Authors  affirm, 
That  there  was  in  this  Kingdom,  in  the  time  of  the 
Holy  War  againit  the  Heathens,  a  Rendezvouz  of  a 
Hundred  Thoufand  Foot,  Ten  Thoufand  Horfe,  and 
Sixty  Thoufand  Waggons  ;  and  that  King  Alpbonfo  III. 
daily  paid  both  the  Soldiers,  Captains,  and  Generals, 
according  to  their  Office  and  Quality.    Thefe  vail  Ex~ 


(9)  Maxima  $ars  homiaum  é  terra  iivh  &  fmUibus,  Ariitor.  Folic 
lib.  i.  c.  5» 
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pences  and  Provifions,  which  at  prefent  feem  incredible, 
the  fingle  Kingdom  of  Caftile  could  afford  ;  nay,  and  at 
the  fame  time  maintain'd  a  greater  Number  of  Enemies, 
without  the  Aififtance  of  Foreign  Riches  •,  until  a  certain 
Bifcayner,  roving  upon  the  Sea,  by  fortune,  got  a  fight 
of  this  New  World,  either  unknown  to,  or  forgotten 
by  the  Ancients,  and  preferv'd  for  the  Honour  of 
Columbus,  who,  after  the  Death  of  this  Spaniard,  dili- 
gently coniidering  the  Obfervations  that  he,  the  firft 
Difcoverer  had  made,  undertook  to  demonftrate  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Provinces  which  Nature  feem'd  de- 
iignedly  to  feparate  from  us  by  Mountainous  Waves. 
He  communicated  this  his  Project  to  feveral  Princes, 
hoping,  by  their  Aififtance,  to  facilitate  his  great  and 
difficult  Enterprise  :  But  all  flighted  it,  as  vain  and  no- 
tionary.  Which  if  they  had  done  through  Prudence 
and  Caution,  and  not  Diftruft  and  Misbelief,  they  had 
merited  the  fame  Praife  which  Carthage  gain'd  of  old  -, 
which,  when  fome  Sailors  were  boailing  in  the  Senate, 
of  the  Difcovery  of  a  wonderful  Rich  and  Delicious 
Ifland,  (fuppofed  to  be  Hifpaniola)  caus'd  'em  imme- 
diately to  be  put  to  Death,  thinking  the  Difcovery  of  fuch 
an  Ifland  would  be  of  more  Detriment  than  Advantage 
to  the  Commonwealth.  Columbus,  at  laft,  applies  him- 
felf  to  Their  Catholick  Majefties,  Ferdinand  and  Jfabella  -, 
whofe  Generous  Spirits,  capable  of  many  Worlds,  could 
not  be  content  with  one  alone.  So  that  having  received 
neceilary  Aififtance,  he  put  to  Sea  -,  and  after  a  tedious  and 
hazardous  Voyage,  in  which  he  encounter'd  as  great  Dan- 
ger from  the  Diffidence  of  his  Companions,  as  from  the 
Sea  it  felf,  he  at  laft  return'd  to  Spain,  laden  with  Gold  and 
Silver.  The  People  flock'd  to  the  Shore  oí  Guadalquivir, 
to  admire  thefe  precious  Produ&s  of  the  Earth,  brought 
to  light  by  the  Indians,  and  thither  by  the  Valour  and  In- 
duftry  of  their  Countrymen.  But  this  great  Plenty  of 
them  foon  perverted  all  Things  *,  the  Husbandman  foon 
leaves  Plough,  gets  into  his  Embroider'd  Silks,  and  be- 
gins to  be  more  curious  of  his  Tawny,  .Sun-burnt  Hands  -7 
the  Merchant  fteps  from  his  Counter   into  his  Sedan, 

and 
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and  lolls  it  lazily  about  the  Streets  ;  Workmen  difdain 
their  Tools,  and  all,  forfooth,  muft  now  turn  Gentle- 
men. No  Money  is  current  now  but  Silver  and  Gold  \  and 
our  Coin  being  wholly  unmix'd  and  pure,  is  coveted  and 
deiired  by  all  Nations.  Gold  and  Silver  now  growing 
common,  all  Things  raife  their  Price.  In  fine,  It  befel 
our  Kings,  as  it  did  the  Emperor  Nero^  whom  a  certain 
African  put  a  Trick  upon,  telling  him,  in  his  Grounds 
he  had  found  a  vait  Treafure,  which  he  believ'd  Queen 
Dido  had  buried  there,  either  left  too  much  Riches 
ihould  enervate  the  Minds  of  her  Subjects,  or  left  they 
ihould  invite  others  to  Invade  her  Kingdom.  Which 
the  Emperor  giving  credit  to,  and  thinking  himfelf  al- 
ready fure  of  the  Treafure,  fquander'd  away  the  Old 
Stock,  upon  the  Hope  of  thefe  New-found  Riches  :  The 
Expectation  of  Riches  being  the  caufe  of  the  Publick 
Want  (10).  Cheated  by  the  fame  Hopes,  we  were 
perfuaded  that  we  had  no  more  need  of  fiVd  and  ftand- 
ing  Treafuries,  but  think  our  Ships  fufficient,  not  con- 
fldering  that  all  our  Power  depends  upon  the  Uncertainty 
of  the  Winds  and  Seas  \  as  Tiberius  faid  the  Lives  of  the 
Romans  did,  becaufe  their  Provifions  were  all  brought 
them  from  Foreign  Provinces  (u).  Which  Hazard 
Aleto  confider'd,  when  diíTuading  Godfredo  from  going 
to  the  Holy  Wars,  he  faid, 

*  Shall  then  your  Life  upon  the  Winds  defend  ? 

And  as  Mens  Hopes  are  generally  above  then 
Eftates  (12),  State  and  Pomp  encreafes  *,  the  Salaries, 
Wages,  and  other  Charges  of  the  Crown  are  enlarged, 
out  of  Confidence  and  Expectations  of  thefe  Foreign 


(1°)  Et  dhhhrum  expettatio  inter  caufas  paupertatis  publica  erai. 
Tac.  \6.  Annal.  ( 1 1 )  At  hercule  nemo  refert,  quod  Italia  externa  opi* 
indiget  5  quid  lit  a  populi  Romani  per  incerta  marts  ¿r  tempeftatum  patidie 
vhitur.  Tac.  3.  Annal.  *  Taffo.  (12)  Sxpe  emm  de  facultatibus 
fuis  amplius  quam  in  bis  eft,  /per ant  homines,  Juftin.  Inftit.  quibus  e* 
caufis  man.  §.  in  fraudem. 
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Riches  •,  which  being  afterwards  ill  and  negligently  ma- 
naged, were  not  fufficient  to  defray  fuch  Expences :  and 
this  made  way  for  Debts,  and  thofe  for  Ufury  and  Interefh 
NeceiTity  daily  encreas'd,  and  occaíion'd  new  Expences : 
But  nothing  was  fo  prejudicial  to  the  Publick,  as  the  Al- 
teration of  the  Coin }  which,  though  not  confider'd, 
ihould  be  prefer  v'd  in  as  much  Purity  as  Religion  it  felf ; 
the  Kings,  Alfhonfo  the  Wife,  Mphonfo  XI.  and  Henryll. 
who  did  offer  to  alter  it,  endangered  both  themfelves 
and  Kingdoms }  and  their  Misfortunes  ought  to  have  been 
a  Warning  to  ns.  But  when  Ills  are  fatal,  neither  Ex- 
perience, nor  Example,  can  move  us.  King  Philip  II. 
deaf  to  all  th efe  Cautions,  doubled  the  Value  of  Copper 
Coin,  which  was  before  convenient  for  common  life, 
and  anfwerable  to  bigger  Money.  Foreigners  coming  to 
underftand  the  Value  that  the  Royal  Stamp  gave  to  this 
paultry  Metal,  began  to  Traffick  with  nothing  elfe, 
bringing  us  in  van:  quantities  of  Copper  ready  Coin'd, 
in  Exchange  for  our  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Merchan- 
dife  :  Which  did  us  more  Damage,  than  if  all  the  Mon- 
gers and  venomous  Serpents  of  Africa  had  been  brought 
among  us  :  And  the  Spaniards,  who  us'd  to  ridicule  the 
Rhodians  for  their  Copper  Money,  became  themfelves 
the  Jell  and  Laughing-ftock  of  the  whole  World.  Trade 
was  ruin'd  by  this  troublefome,  fcoundrel  Metal ,  all 
things  grew  dearer,  and,  by  degrees,  fcarcer,  as  in  the 
time  of  Atyhonfo  the  Wife.  Buying  and  Selling  ceas'd, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  were 
diminihYd,  fo  that  new  Impoiitions  and  Taxes  were 
unavoidable  ,  whence,  for  want  of  Commerce,  the 
Wealth  oiCaftilewas  fpent,  and  the  fame  Inconveniencies 
renew'd,  proceeding  one  from  another  in  a  pernicious 
Circle  j  which  will  at  laifc  prove  our  Ruine,  unlefs  a 
Remedy  be  timely  apply'd,  by  reducing  that  kind  of 
Money  to  its  former  and  intrinííck  Value.  Who  would 
not  think  that  this  World  muft  be  fubdu'd  by  the  Riches 
and  Wealth  of  the  other  ?  And  yet  we  fee  there  were 
greater  Exploits  perform'd  formerly,  by  pure  Valour, 
than  fince,  by  all  thefe  Riches  \  as  Tacitus  obferv'd,  in 
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the  time  of  VitcMim(i$).  Foreiga  Nations  did  foon 
after  find  the  fame  Damage,  from  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Indies,  from  their  too  great  Dependance  upon  their 
Riches  ;  all  things  grew  dearer  with  them  •,  as  with  us, 
their  Expences  furmounted  their  Revenues :  la  a  word, 
they  fuffer'd  all  the  fame  Inconveniences  with  us  *,  which 
were  fo  much  greater  to  them,  as  being  farther  Diftance 
from  thofe  Provinces  -,  and  the  Remedy  of  Gold  and 
Silver  which  is  brought  us  from  the  Indies,  and  which 
they  muft  receive  from  us,  being  more  uncertain. 

Thefe  are  the  Inconveniencies  which  the  Difcovery  of 
the  Indies  caufed  :  In  knowing  the  Caufes  of  which,  we 
know  alfo  their  Remedies.  The  Firft,  is,  Not  to  neglect 
Agriculture,  upon  Hopes  of  thofe  Riches  :  Thofe  which 
we  receive  from  the  Earth,  being  more  natural,  fore, 
and  common  to  all :  Wherefore  Husbandmen  ihould  be 
cncouragM  and  exempted  from  the  Oppreifions  of  War, 
and  all  other  Incumbrances. 

The  Second,  is,  That  fince  ail  things  are  reftored 
by  the  contrary  Means  to  which  they  were  ruin'd,  and 
the  Expences  are  greater  than  the  Hopes  and  Expecta- 
tion of  thofe  Metals  -7  the  Prince  ihould,  like  a  prudent 
Governor,  provide,  as  the  Senators  of  Rome  advis'd 
Nero  (14),  That  the  Publick  Revenues  Ihould  rather 
Exceed,  than  fall  ihort  of  the  Expences ;  That  he  ftould 
moderate  thofe  that  were  fuperfiuous  and  unneceiTary : 
imitating  the  Emperors  Antoninus  Tim,  and  Alexander  Se- 
verits,  the  laft  of  which  ns'd  to  fay,  That  'twas  the  Part 
of  a  Tyrant,  to  fupport  them  with  the  Intrads  of  his  State. 
Such  a  Reform  would  only  Difguft  fome  few,  not  the 
whole  Nation.  And  if  Abufe  or  Imprudence  has  rais'd 
the  Salaries  of  Offices,  and  Charges  in  Peace  and  War  •, 
and  if  they  are  only  introduced  by  Vanity,  under  the 
title  of  Grandeur  -,  Why  ihould  they  not  be  corrected  and 
reform'd  by  Prudence  ?  And  as  the  greater  the  King- 
■■1    11  »  1  ■  1 1      ——i  «ill»   1    ■    '  '       ■ 

^13)  Vires  Iuxh  corrumpebantur,  contra  vetirem  (tifciplinam>  (frinfli* 
tut  a  majorum,  apud  quos  virtute,  quum  pecunia,  res  Rom,  melius  fletit. 
Tac.  2.  Hift.  (14)  Vt  ratio  quajluum,  (fawcejfuas  erogttkwm  inter 
fe  songruerem»  Tac.  13.  Anoah 
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doms  are,  thofe  Abufes  will  be  greater  ;  fo  alfo  will  be 
the  Effects  of  this  Remedy.  Frugality  is  the  beft  Revenue. 
Gold  once  fpent,   returns  not.     By  damming  up  the 
Streams,  the  Fountain-Head  rifes.     And  the  way  to  keep 
Silver,  is  to  fix  the  Mercury  of  it ,  that  being  the  True 
and  Approved  Philofopher's  Stone.    Wherefore,  I  am 
fatisfy'd,  that  if  a  Prince  be  inform'd  by  his  Minifters, 
of  all  fuperfluous  Expences  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  would 
refolve  to  moderate  them  -7  he  would  foon  find  himfélf 
enabled  to  pay  his  Debts,  leifen  his  Taxes,  and  fill  his 
Treafury.     As  King  Henry  III.  who  finding  the  Crown 
much  in  Debt,  confulted  with  his  Parliament,  how  to 
remedy  it :  And  they  could  not  find  a  better  Expedient, 
than  what  we  have  here  propos'd  }  that  is,  To  Reduce 
Salaries   and  Peniions,    and  Regulate  Superfluous  Ex- 
pences.    TheTreafnrers  alfo,  and  other  Officers  in  the 
Treafury  and  Exchequer,  ihould  be  redue'd  to  a  lefs 
number,  as  alfo  the  Colle&ors  of  Taxes,  who  all,  like 
the  thirfty  Sands  of  Africk,  foak  and  drink  up  all  the 
Streams  of  the  Revenue,  which  pafs  by  them.     The 
Great  Emperor  of  the  7urh,  though  he  has  immenfe 
Revenues,  has  but  two  Treafarers,  one  in  Afia,   and 
'tother  in  Europe.     Henry  IV.  of  France  (not  lefs  a  States- 
man than  a  Soldier)  was  fatisfy'd  of  the  Inconveniency 
of  this,  and  therefore  redue'd  the  Minifters  of  his  Re- 
venue to  a  lefs,  yet  fuificient  number. 

The  Third  Remedy,  is,  That  fince  Princes  are,  by 
importunity,  often  forced  to  grant  thofe  Things  which 
are  not  in  their  Power  •,  all  fuch  Grants,  Privileges, 
Immunities  and  Rewards,  as  are  prejudicial  to  the  Crown, 
ihould  be  revok'd  }  efpecially  when  the  fame  Caufes 
concurr,  as  mov'd  Their  Catholick  Majefties  to  repeal 
thofe  of  King  Henry  IV.  For,  faid  they,  in  another  Law, 
A  Princes  Liberality  jhoidd  not  be  fo  great  as  to  mine  him  - 
and  the  Immunities  granted  to  SubjeBs,  jlwitld  be  fuch  as  may 
not  prejudice  the  Crown.  But  if  a  Prince,  through  Negli- 
gence or  Neceifity,  has  not  confider'd  this  \  it  muft  be 
remedy'd  afterwards.  As  was  after  the  Abdication  of 
Ramirez*  Ring  of  An agon  \  at  which  time,  all  Grants  that 

had 
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had  weakned  the  Crown,  were  made  void.  King  Henry 
the  Liberal^  and  Queen  Ifabella,  did  the  fame  thing  :  And 
King  John  II.  repeaPd  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
which  himfelf  and  his  PredeceiTors  had  granted.  'Tis 
with  Princes,  as 'twas  with  the  Idols  oí  Babylon  ;  from 
whofe  Crowns,  according  to  Jeremiah^  the  People  took 
the  Gold  and  Silver,  and  apply  7d  it  to  their  own  life  (15). 
King  Henry  III.  perceiving  the  fame  Abufe,  Imprifon'd 
feveralof  his  Nobility,  and  made  'em  refund  what  they 
had  purloin'd  from  the  Crown  j  by  which,  and  a  juit 
Adminiftration  of  his  Revenues,  he  amafs'd  a  prodigious 
Treafure  in  the  Caítle  oí  Madrid. 

The  Laft  Remedy,  (which  ihould  have  been  the  Firfc) 
is,  That  a  Prince  ihould  firil  regulate  the  Expences  of 
his  own. Family,  if  he  would  reform  thofe  of  his  People  : 
For  their  Reformation,  as  King  Theodatm  faid  (itf)» 
mu it  be  begun  by  the  Prince,  that  it  may  be  effectual. 
St.  Lewis ^  King  of  France^  advifed  his  Son.  Philip  to  take 
care  that  his  Expences  were  moderate  and  reafonable  ( 1 7). 
'Tis  a  Misfortune,  that  Princes  think  it  becomes  their 
Grandeur  to  be  Carelefs,  and  keep  no  Accompts  -0  and 
take  Extravagance  to  be  Liberality,  not  conilderinghow 
contemptible  they  are  when  poor  -,  and  that  true  Great- 
nefs  does  not  corifiit  in  Shews,  and  gaudy  Qltentation , 
but  in  Gailles,  ftrong  Garrifons,  and  Armies.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  in  the  Parliament  of  Valladolid,  mode- 
rated the  Expences  of  his  Houfnold.  The  true  Great- 
ncfs  of  Princes^  confiits  in  being  liberal  to  others,  and 
moderate  and  (paring  to  themfelves.  For  which  Reafon, 
Sifciand^  King  of  Spain  and  France,  (  fo  ltikd  by  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo)  us'dtofay,  That  Kings  ihould 
be  Mats  Efcafos  que  G  aft  adores  •,  that  is,  Rather  Rich 
than  Laviih.  I  well  know  the  Difficulty  of  thefe  Reme- 
dies *,  but,  as  Petrarch  faid,  in  the  like  cafe,  1  do  my  Duty : 
And  though  all  that  is  requifite,  cannot  be  executed  ^  it 

(i$)  Baruch  6. 9.  (16)  A  domefticis  volumus  inchoare difcipliram, 
ut  rel/quos  pudeat  errare^  r.uando  mflris  cognofcimur  excedendi  licenmm 
non  prabere.  Caw  lib.  10.  ep.  5.  (17)  Da  opzram  ut  imperfa  tux  mo* 
derittafwt,  &  rationi  cwfentanw.  Bell,  in  Vic.  S.Lud*. 
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ought  to  be  reprefented,  to  accompliih  the  Defign  of 
this  Book  (18). 

I  dare  hardly  fay  any  thing  about  the  Remedies  of 
Money,  it  being  the  Apple  of  the  Eye  of  the  State,  which 
you  cannot  touch,  without  hurting  ^  fo  that  'tis  better  to 
let  it  alone,  than  to  alter  the  ancient  Method  :  The 
acuteil  Judgment  cannot  forefee  all  the  Inconveniencies 
which  attend  every  Alteration  thereof,  until  they  are 
difcover'd  by  Experience  :  For  it  being,  as  it  were,  the 
Rule  and  Meafure  of  Contracts,  every  one  feels  the  leaft 
Variation  of  it  •,  Commerce  is  difturb'd,  and  the  whole 
State  diforder'd.  Wherefore,  after  King  Peter  II.  had 
Abdicated  the  Throne,  it  was  prudently  Enaéted  by  the 
Kingdom  oí  j4rr  agon  ^That  all  their  Kings  thenceforward, 
fhould  take  an  Oath,  not  to  alter  any  thing  about  the 
Coin.  This  is  the  Duty  of  a  Prince,  as  Pope  Innocent  III. 
wrote  to  the  fame  King  Peter,  when  his  Subjects  began 
to  rebell  againft  him.  Of  which  this  feems  to  be  the 
Reafon  *,That  the  Prince  is  fubjecft  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
and  as  Pnblick  Truftee,  ought  to  take  care  that  there  be 
no  Alteration  in  the  Nature  of  the  Coin,  which  confiits 
in  Matter,  Form,  and  Quantity  ^  nor  can  any  Kingdom 
be  confHtuted?  where  that  is  not  pure.  But  not  to  be 
wholly  iilent  in  a  Matter  fo  Important  to  Government, 
I'll  mention  Two  things.  Firib,  That  Money  is  then 
Juft  and  Convenient,  when  the  Coin  or  Stamp  adds  no- 
thing to  the  Intrinfick  Value  of  it,  and  when  the  Gold 
and  Silver  have  the  common  Alloy  of  other  Nations  ^ 
for  this  will  prevent  its  being  Exported.  The  other,  is, 
That  it  fhould  be  of  the  fame  Weight  and  Value  with 
that  of  other  Nations,  permitting  alfo  the  Currency  of 
Foreign  Coin :  Nor  will  it  at  all  derogate  from  the  Prince's 
Authority,  fince  the  Coin  ferves  only  to  íhew  the  Weight 
and  Value  of  it.  And  this  feems  moil  commodious,  in 
thofe  Kingdoms  which  hold  Correfpondence  and  Trade 
with  many  Nations. 

( 1 8)  Multa  [cribo  non  tarn  ut  ftxculo  meo  profwi,  ajtts  jam  defperata 
miferia  eft,  quam  ut  msipftim  tWtyis  exmre™>  &  animum  fcripit 
filer,    Petrarch. 
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EMPIRE  admits  of  no  Companion,  nor  can 
Majefty  be  divided  :  For  it  is  impoffible  that  each 
ihouid  Command  and  Obey  at  the  fame  time  ; 
efpecially  iince  Power  and  Accidents  cannot  be  fo  nicely 
fiiar'd  between  them  both,  nor  Ambition  fo  equally  ba- 
lanced, but  that  one  will  deiire  to  be  above  the  other,  or 
that  Envy  and  Emulation  will  difturb  their  Agreement. 

*  Rivals  in  Empire  ¡till  mifirHfifnl  are  j 
Nor  can  Authority  a  Partner  bear. 

It  feems  next  to  an  ímpoílibility,  that  the  Orders  and 

Commands  of  two  Governors  mould  not  thwart  one 
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another.  Mofes  and  Aaron  were  Brothers  \  and  yet 
when  God  made  them  Part'ncrs,  he  thought  it  neceiTary 
to  be  in  Xhe  Mouth  of  one,  and  in  the  Mouth  of  the 
other,  and  to  teach  them  what  to  do,  left  any  Diffention 
ihould  arife  bet^gen.them  (i).  A  Republick  has  but 
one  Body,  ancUinould  therefore  be  guided  but  by  one 
Soul  (2).  /K  King  will  hardly  entertain  even  a.  de- 
posM  Prince  within  his  Kingdom.  This  was  the  King 
oljortiiga?*.  Expufe,.  for  not  admitting  King  Peter,  when 
depos"cfby  his  Brother  Henry.  Nothing  but  Matrimony, 
which  unites  Bodies  and  Souls,  and  the  Angular  Prudence 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Ifabella,  could  have  pre- 
vented the  Inconveniencies  of  their  Joint-Reign  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Caf  He.  For  Power  and  Concord  are  very  • 
rarely  found  together  (3).  And  though  there  was 
fome  Confent  and  Union  in  the  Joint-Empire  oiDioelefian 
and  Maximiniah,  yet  was  not  that  without  its  Troubles  „ 
and  Inconveniencies  ;  for  which  Reafon,  the  Roman 
Confuís  ufed  to  Command  by  Turns.     : 

But  if  there  be  occafion  for  more  Princes  than  One, 
'tis  better  to  have  Three-,  for  the  Authority  of  One, 
will  check  the  Ambition  of  the  other  Two.  There  can 
be  no  Faction,  where  there  is  no  Equality  -,  which  was 
the  Reafon  why  the  Triumvirates  of  Cafar-  Craffm,  and 
Fom'pey,  and  oí  Anthony,  Lepi dm  and ;Aitgtifttts7  continued 
for  fome  time.  The  Kingdom  was  well  govern'd,  diiring 
the  Minority  of  King  Henry  III.  by  his  Three  Guardians  *. 
Upon  which  Confide  ration,  King  Alphonfo  the  Wife  pro- 
pos'd,  That  during  the  Nonage  of  Kings,  the  Admini- 
ftration  of  Affairs  Ihould  be  committed  to  One,  Three, 
Five,  or  Seven.  Which  not  being  obferv'd  in  the.  Mi- 
nority of  Alphonfo  XI.  the  Kingdom  of  Caflile  felt  great 
Commotions,  from  the  Government  of  the  two'Infants, 
John  and  Peter,  which  at  laft  oblig'd  the  Royal  Council 
to  take  upon  7em  the  Adminiftration.    Though  Empires 

( 1 )  Bxod.  4;  1  $.  (2)  Vnum  ejje  Reip.  Corpus  atque  unius  animo  re- 
gendum.  Tac.  3.  AnnaL  (3)  gitanquam'arduum'fn,eodem  locipotentiam 
fá  ioncordiam  ejfc.  Tac»  4.  ^nnah    *"*  Mar.  Hirt»  Hifp.  L15.  c.  12, 
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are  always  violent,  and  of  ihort  continuance,  which  are 
divided,  and  depend  not  upon  one  ;  as  it  happen'd  to 
Alexander's,  which,  vait  as  it  was,  ended  with  his  Life ; 
for  that  after  him,  'twas  divided  among  many,  That 
which  the  Moors  had  founded  in  Spain, hzá  lailed  longer, 
liad  it  not  been  divided  into  many  Kingdoms.  This  is  re- 
prefented  in  this  prefeht  Emblem,  by  a  Crowrfd  Tree,  which 
iignifiesa  Kingdom  :  To  intimate,  that  if  two  Hands,  tho3 
of  the  fame  Body,  ihould  pull  this  Tree  two  d liferent 
ways,  they  would  rend,  buril,  and  ruine  the  Crown. 
For  Humane  Ambition  fometimes  forgets  the  Bonds  of 
Nature.  When  States  are  divided  among  Brothers,  the 
Crown  can  never  remain  entire,  and  in  Union  \  for 
every  one  is  for  himfelf,  and  grafps  at  the  whole  Sceptre 
as  his  Father  held  it.  So  it  befell  King  Sancho  the  Elder. 
Divine  Providence  united  all  the  Kingdoms  of  Spmn  to 
his  Empire,  that  by  their  Joint-Force  they  might  expelí 
the  Moors,  and  free  themfelves  from  their  Tyrannick 
Slavery  ;  But  he,  through  Fatherly  Affection,  rather 
than  prudent  Policy,  divided  his  Kingdoms  among  his 
Children,  thinking  that  fo  they  would  be  ftronger,  and 
more  ready  to  unite  againit  the  Common  Enemy  *. 
But  inftead  of  that,  each  of  the  Brothers  fet  up  for  King 
himfelf.  So  that  the  Crown  being  thus  rent  in  pieces, 
loll  its  Strength  and  Splendour.  And  as  Domeitick 
Feuds  and  Grudges  are  more  inveterate  than  other,  they 
foon  grew  to  Civil  Wars,  each  endeavouring  to  depofe 
his  Brother,  to  the  utmoft  Detriment  of  the  Publick, 
This  Example  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  been 
a  Warning  to  all  Princes,  for  the  future  y  yet  we  find 
King  Ferdinand  the  Great,  the  Emperor  Alphonfo,  and 
James  I,  King  of  Arragon,  guilty  of  the  fame  fault,  divi- 
ding the  Command  of  their  Kingdoms  among  their  Chil- 
dren f.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  Effect  of  Selr- 
Conceit,  or  Humane  Nature,  ever  greedy  of  Novelty, 
and  fond  of  old  rejected  Opinions,  thinking  that  bejr, 
which  was  done  by  their  Anceilors  -,  if  'tis  not  that  wq 


*  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  I.  9.  c.  1..      f  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  V?.  c.  8. 
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feek  for  Examples  to  excufeourownRefolutions.  JamesW. 
King  of  Arragon,  was  more  prudent  upon  this  fcore, 
when  he  firmly  Enacted,  That  the  Kingdoms  oiArragon 
and  Valence,  and  the  Province  of  Catalonia,  mould  never 
be  feparated  *. 

Nor  can  thefe  Errors  be  excufed,  either  by  the  Law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  the  Common  Law,  which 
fhares  the  Father's  Eftate  equally  among  the  Children ; 
or  by  Natural  Reafon,  which  feems  to  urge,  that  as  the 
Children  received  their  being  in  common  from  their 
Father,  they  fhonid  alio  be. Sharers  of  his  Eftate.  For 
a  King  is  a  Publick  Perfon,  and  ought  to  ad  as  King, 
and  not  as  a  Father  -,  and  ought  rather  to  attend  the 
Good  of  his  Subje&s,  than  his  Children.  Befides,  a 
Kingdom  is  a  kind  of  Publick  Chattel,  and  fo  belongs  to 
no  one  in  particular  -,  it  not  being  in  the  King's  Power 
to  difpofe-  of  that,  as  of  his  own  private  Goods :  For 
the  Subjeds,  in  fubmitting  themfelves  to  One,  have  re- 
quired a  Right  to  be  preferv'd,  defended  and  maintained 
by  him  -,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Diviiion  of  the 
Empire  :  And  fince  this  Right  is  Common  and  Univerfal, 
it  ought  fureiy  to  be  preferr'd  to  private  Love,  and  Pa- 
ternal Affeftion,  or  to  Defire  of  making  Peace  among 
his  Children,  by  the  Ruine  of  the  Publick.  Befides, 
inftead  of  making  them  agree,  it  arms  'em  with  Power 
to  quarrel  with  one  another  about  the  Dividends,  which 
cannot  be  made  fo  equal  as  to  fatisfie  all.  Brothers  would 
live  much  more  quietly,  if  their  Maintenance  mould  de- 
pend upon  him  who  Commands  in  Chief}  for  fo  each 
would  receive  a  Revenue  fufficient  to  fupport  the  Gran- 
deur of  his  Birth.  Thus  Jehofiphat  did  ($).  There 
being  no  Occafion  for  that  barbarous  Cuftom  of  the 
Turks,  or  that  Impious  Policy  of  fome,  who  think  no 
Government  firm  and  fecure,  unlefs  its  Foundation  be 
mix'd  with  the  Blood  of  all  fuch  who  have  but  the  leail 
Pretenfions  to  it  j  as  if  that,  like  Cement  or.  Mortar, 
faiten'd  the  Stones  of  the  Building. 

-»     ■--  -  -  i  r     -        ■         ■  -i  ii     II  1_uiiM_ 

*  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. !.  15,  &  jp.     (4,)  2  Chron.  21.  3. 
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For  the  faid  Reafon,  almoíl  all  Nations  preferr  Suc- 
cefilon  %  to  Ele&ion  \  well  knowing  that  an  Interregnum 
is  liable  to  DifTentions  and  Civil  Wars,  and  that  'tis  fafer 
to  accept  a  Prince,  than  to  feek  one  (5). 

Wherefore,  fince  Succeifion  is  bell,  'tis  molt  agreeable 
to  follow  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  preferring  him  whom 
íhe  firil  fent  into  the  World  }  fo  that  neither  Minority, 
nor  any  other  Natural  Defeft,  is  a  fufficient  Objc&ion 
to  this  Right,  efpecially  when  there  are  greater  Incon- 
veniencies attend  the  admittance  of  another,  of  which  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  very  many  Examples. 

There  is  the  fame  Reafon  and  Right  for  the  Succeifion 
of  Women  to  the  Crown,  in  default  of  Heirs  Male  -7  for 
otherwife  the  Crown  would  be  fubjeft  to  Diviiions,  by 
Collateral  Preteniions.  And  though  the  Sdique  Larvy 
under  the  Pretence  of  the  Frailty  and  Imbecility  of  that 
Sex,  f  if  it  mayn't  rather  be  call'd  the  Envy  and  Ambition 
of  MenJ  does,  contrary  to  the  many  glorious  Examples 
of  the  Valour  and  Condud  of  the  Female  Sex,  urge  many 
Inconveniencies,  which  may  feem  to  exclude  them  from 
the  Adminiílration  j  yet  is  there  nonefo  weighty  as  to 
balance  the  Advantage  of  preventing  an  Interregnum. 
Nay,  there  are  itrong  Reafons  why  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted, it  preventing  Preteniions  and  Civil  Wars  about 
the  Succeflion  :  And  beiides,  matching  the  Heirefs  to 
fome  Great  Prince,  there  acceeds  a  coniiderable  Addi- 
tion to  the  Crown  \  as  it  happened  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Caftile  and  the  Houfe  oiAuftria.  If  the  above-mention'd 
Inconveniencies  are  ever  of  weight,  'tis  in  fmall  Princi- 
palities }  where  the  Heirefs  marrying  with  other  Princes, 
the  Family  may  become  extinft,  and  one  State  be  con- 
founded with  the  other. 

(5)  Minan  ¿¡¡crimine  fum¡pr¡nc¡itm$tam¡uttri.  Tac.  i.Hift. 
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T  Y  T  H  A  T  does  not  Labour  overcome  ?  It  fubdues 
¡  yV  Iron^  foftens  Brafs,  draws  out  Gold  into  the 
fined  Wire,  and  cuts  the  hardeft  Diamonds. 
A  foft  Rope  does,  by  continual  Motion,  wear  the  Marble 
Edge  of  the  Well.  By  this  Confideration,  St.  Ifidore^ 
when  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  Study,  overcame  the  Dulnefs 
of  his  Genius.  What  Fort  was  ever  fo  ftrong,  as  that 
Ailiduity  could  not  conquer  it  ?  The  continued  Force 
of  that  Engine,  which  the  Ancients  call'd  a  Ramy  would 
make  a  Breach  in  'the  thicked  and  drongeft  Walls.  And 
we  fee  now  a-days,  that  Caítos,  though  defended  by 
Artillery  Walls,  Ramparts  and  Ditches,  are  at  laft 
forced  to  yiek}  to  the  Spade  and  Mattock.  No  Difficulty 
retards  or  checks  a  Condant  Spirit.  The  Temple  of 
Glory  is  not  fituated  in  a  delightful  Valley,  nor  in  a 

delicious 
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delicious  Plain,  but  upon  a  nigged  Mountain's  Top,  not 
to  be  arriv'd  at,  but  by  rough,  uncouth  Paths,  over-run 
with  Thorns  and  Brambles.    The  Temples  of  Minerva^ 
Mars,  and  Hercules,  (  Deities  glorious  for  their  Vertue  ) 
were  not  built  of  Corinthian  or  CaiVd  Work,  finely 
imbelliíh'd  with   curious  Engravings,  as  were  thofe  of 
Flora  and  Venm  -,  but  after  the  Dorick  Faihion,  rough 
and  unpolifh'd  :  Nor  did  the  Cornices  and  Chapiters  of 
the  Pillars  ihew  any  thing,  but  that  they  were  built  by 
Labour  and  Induftry,  not  by  Luxury  and  Eafe.    'Twas 
not  the  Ship  Argos7  $  lying  at  Anchor  in  Port,  that  pre- 
ferr'd  it  to  the  Skies  *,  but  its  daring  the  Wind  and  Sea, 
and  refolutely  expofing  it  felf  to  all  Dangers  and  Diffi- 
culties,   Never  did  any  Prince  Enlarge  his  Territories 
by  Effeminacy,  Luxury   and   Eafe.     Labour,  Traffick 
and  Induftry  are  neceilary  to  all,  but  to  none  more  than 
to  a  Prince -,  for  others  are  born  only  for  themfelves, 
but  a  Prince  for  All.     A  Kingdom  is  not  an  Office  of 
Repofe  and  Reft.      Certain  Courtiers  once  were  dif- 
courilng  before  Alphonfa,  King  of  Act  agon  and  Ñafies, 
againft  the  neceífity  of  a  Prince  taking  Pains  -0  Do  yon 
think  then,  fays  he,  that  Nature  gave  Princes  Hands  to  do 
nothing.    That  wife  Prince  had,  doubtlefs,  confidered  the 
admirable  Compofu re  of  them,  their  Joints,  their  Readi- 
nefs  to  open,  and  their  Strength  to  hold,  and  alfo  their 
mutual  Aptnefs  to  do  whatever  the  Mind  propofes,  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  Inftruments  of  all  Arts  :  Whence 
he  concluded,  that  this  exquifite  Structure  was  not  acci- 
dental, or  merely  for  no  Ufe,  but  for  Pains  and  Toil, 
Labour  and  Induitry.     The  Prince  whofe  Hands  are 
carelefs   and  unclinched,   will   foon  drop  his  Sceptre, 
and  give  his  Courtiers  opportunity  of  catching  at  it. 
As  it  befell  King  John  II.  who  fo  wholly  gave  himfelf 
up  to  the  Diverfions  of  Poetry  and  Mufick,   that  he 
could  not  endure    the  Weight  of  Affairs,  and  either 
careleily  tranfe&ed  them  himfelf,  or  left 'em  totally  to 
the  Management  of  his  Minifters  •,  rather  chuiing  this 
fottiih  Eafe,  than  the*  glorious  Labour  of  Government  \ 
not  at  all  regarding  the  Examples  of  his  Heroick  Prede- 

cefibrs. 
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ceffors.\  So  we  often  find,  that  the  Vertue  and  ar- 
dent Courage  of  Anceitors  is  wholly  extinguiih'd  in 
their  Poiterity,  by  the  Luxury  and  Voluptuoufnefs  of 
Empire,  and  fo  the  Race  of  great  Princes  becomes  dege- 
nerate •,  as  we  fee  in  Horfes,  when  they  are  remov'd  from 
a  dry  and  lean  Paiture,  into  one  too  fat  and  fertile. 
This  Coniideration  mov'd  Frederick  King  of  Naples,  upon 
his  Death-bed,  to  write  to  his  Son  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
to  inure  his  Body  to  Military  Exercife,  and  not  fufFer 
himfelf  to  be  debauch'd  by  Pleafures,  nor  vanquifh'd  by 
Difficulties  and  Dangers  *.  Labour  and  Employment 
is,  as  it  were,  the  Anchor  of  the  Mind  :  without  which, 
it  would  be  tofs'd  about  with  the  Waves  of  Paifion,  and 
dafh'd  to  pieces  upon  the  Rocks  of  Vice.  God  enjoyn'd 
Labour  to  Man,  as  a  Punifhment }  yet  fo,  as  it  might  be 
at  the  fame  time  the  Means  of  his  Quiet  and  Profpe- 
rity  (i).  Thofe  Foundations  and  noble  Superftruclures. 
of  the  Monarchies  of  the  Medcs,  Affyriam,  Greeks  and 
Romans,  were  not  founded  by  Sloth  and  Lazinefs,  but 
by  Toil  and  Labour.  It  was  that  which  fo  long  fupported 
their  Grandeur  ,  'tis  this  which  ftill  preferves  Oeco- 
nomies  in  Kingdoms :  For  fmce  it  partly  depends  upon 
the  mutual  Afliftance  of  Peoples  Labours,  when  they 
flag,  all  thofe  Conveniencies  at  the  fame  time  ceafe  ^ 
which  oblig'd  Men  to  Society  and  Order  of  Govern- 
ment. Divine  Wifdom  propofes  the  Example  of  the 
Ant,  to  inilruct  Men  in  their  Duty  ^  for  that,  with  great- 
Care  and  Prudence,  lays  up  a  Store  in  the  Summer,  to 
fupply  its  Neceility  in  Winter  (2).  Let  Princes  learn 
from  this  little,  prudent  Animal,  timely  to  provide 
their  Cities,  Forts  and  Garrifons  with  NecefTaries;  and 
to  make  Preparations  in  the  Winter,  to  meet  the  Enemy 
In  the  Spring.  Nor  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Bees  lefs 
aifiduous  than  thefe  ;  you  ihall  never  find  them  idle,  but 
continually  employ'd  both  within  and  without  their  little 
Cells  -7  the  Diligence  of  each,  caufcs  the  Profperity  of 
all.    And  if  the  Labour  of  thefe  little  Animals  can 

*  Mar, Hill.  Hifp»  i.  2%>  C.  11.    (1)  Gem  3. 19.    (%*  rrw&6* 
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enrich  the  whole  World  with  Honey  and  Wax  \  What 
would  a  Kingdom  do,  in  which  all  the  People  ihould 
be  equally  Induftrious  ?  For  this  Reafon,  in  China^  tho* 
it  be  fo  Populous,  that  it  reckons  Seventy  Millions  of 
Inhabitants  •,  they  all  live  in  the  greateft  Affluence  and 
Plenty,  there  being  none  among  them  but  exercifesfome 
Trade.  The  Scarcity  of  things  in  Spainy  proceeds  from 
the  want  of  this,  not  from  the  Infertility  of  the  Soil  • 
for  in  the  Countries  oiMuroia  and  Carthagena^  Wheat  re- 
turns a  hundred  Corns  for  one,  and  might  thereby  fuftain 
a  War  for  many  Ages :  But  this  Misfortune  arrives  from 
the  negleft  of  Husbandry,  Trades,  Buiinefs,  and  Com- 
merce •,  the  People,  even  the  meaneft  of  them,  being  fo 
exceffive  proud,  that  they  can't  be  content  with  what 
Lot  Nature  has  given  them,  but  afpire  to  fomething 
greater,  loathing  thofe  Employments  which  are  not 
agreeable  to  their  affected  Grandeur.  The  Reafon  of 
which,  feemstobe,  that  the  Bounds  between  the  Nobi- 
lity and  the  Commonalty  are  not  fo  well  diítinguiíh'd 
with  us,  as  in  Germany. 

But  as  Noble  and  Well-employ'd  Labour  is  Advan- 
tageous, that  which  is  Nice  and  Superfluous  is  Preju- 
dicial. For  Mens  Minds  are  not  lefs  effeminated  by  foft 
and  eafie  Employments,  than  by  Idlenefs. 

Wherefore  the  Prince  ought  to  take  particular  care 
to  employ  his  Subjects  in  fuch  Arts  as  tend  to  the  De- 
fence and  Prefervation  of  the  State,  not  to  Luxury  and 
Debauchery.  How  many  Hands  are  vainly  wearied  in 
adorning  one  Finger,  and  how  few  in  the  Neceifities  of 
the  Body  ?  How  many  are  employed  in  making  Con- 
veniencies  for  Pleafure  and  Recreation,  and  how  few  in 
making  neceffary  Works  for  the  Defence  of  Cities  ? 
How  many  in  Gardening,  and  forming  curious  Figures 
in  Box  or  Myrtle  j  and  how  few  in  Agriculture  ? 
Whence  we  fee  Kingdoms  abound  fo  much  in  fuperfluous 
Trifles,  and  want  thofe  things  which  are  moit  neceffary. 
Since  therefore  Labour  is  fo  conducive  to  the  Preferva- 
tion of  a  State,  the  Prince  ought  to  take  care  that  it  be 
continual,  and  not  be  hiudred  by  too  great  a  number  0f 

Holy- 
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Holy-Days,  fuchas  the  People,  through  a  kind  of  Pious 
Levity,  dedicate  to  Divine  Worihip  :  For  Experience 
íhews  us,  that  fuch  are  more  employ'd  in  profane  Games 
and  Spofts,  than  Religious  Exercife.  But  if  Labourers 
would  fpend  thofe  Days,  as  we  read  St.  lfidore  of  Madrid 
did,  'twere  to  be  hop'd  that  the  Time  would  not  be 
loft,  and  that  Angels  would  defcend  and  hold  the  Plough : 
But  Experience  has  taught  us  the  contrary.  One  Holy- 
day  in  which  all  Arts  and  Trade  ceafes,  is  more  con- 
ilderable  than  any  Tax  *,  and,  as  St.  Chryfoftom  fays,  Saints 
ta\e  no  delight  in  being  worjhiffd^  at  the  Ex  fence  of  the 
Poor  (3).  So  that  Holy-Days  and  Working-Days 
ihould  be  fo  divided,  as  that  thofe  might  not  hinder  the 
other  (áf. ).  And  it  was  argued  in  the  Council  of  Ment^ 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  III.  whether  'twas  not  better 
cither  to  reduce  them  to  a  lefs  Number,  or  elfe  to  trans- 
ferr  fome  of  them  to  the  next  Sundays. 

Though  generally  the  End  of  all  A&ions  is  Reft,  yet 
Vis  otherwife  in  thofe  which  belong  to  Government : 
For  'tis  not  fufficient  for  Princes  and  States  to  labour,  but 
their  Labour  muft  alfo  be  continual.  One  Hour's  Neg- 
ligence in  a  Garrifon,  fruftrates  the  Care  and  Vigilance 
of  many  Months.  The  Roman  Empire,  which  had  been 
fupported  by  the  Labour  and  Valour  of  Six  Ages,  was 
ruin'd  by  the  Negligence  of  a  few  Months.  Spain  would 
fcarce  repair  the  Lofs  in  Eight  Year,  which  it  fuftain'd 
in  Eight  Months.  There  ihould  be  no  Interpofition  of 
Idlenefs  between  the  Acquifition  and  Prefervation  of 
Empires.  The  Husbandman  has  no  fooner  got  his  Har- 
veft  into  the  Barn,  but  he  immediately  goes  to  Plough 
again  \  his  Labours  never  end,  but  continually  renew. 
If  he  ihould  rely  upon  his  Grainery,  and  leave  his  Lands 
untilPd  -7  he  would  foon  find  one  empty,  and  the  other 
over-run  with  Weeds  and  Bryers.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  Husbandman  and  the  Prince  ^ 

(3)  Nong&identMartynSy  quando  ex  iliü  pecm'tU  honor '&ntur%  inquibxs 
fmuperesptorant.  St,  Chryfoft.  i  up.  Mattb.  (4)  Oportere  diviii  fitcros 
&  negotiofos  dies,  ambrn  divina  ctferenw,  £T  kimana  non  wpedirext. 
Tac.  13.  Annal. 
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That  he  has  his  Set-times  of  Sowing  and  Reaping,  but 
the  Prince  has  not :  For  in  Government,  all  Months  are 
Septembers  to  Sow,  and  Augitfts  to  Reap  in. 

Let  not  a  Prince  believe  that  the  Pains  and  Labours  of 
his  Anceitors  excnfe  him,  for  this  Motion  muft  be  con- 
tinual :  And  as  declining  things  furely  fall,  unlefs  fuppor- 
ted  by  fome  new  Force  •,  fo  do  Empires,  unlefs  fuftain'd 
by  the  Strength  of  the  SucceiTor.  This  is  the  Caufefaswe 
have  obferv'd  J  of  the  Ruines  of  all  Kingdoms.  When 
any  Monarchy  ihall  be  once  inftituted  and  founded,  it 
íhould  ne'er  be  idle,  but  ihould  imitate  Heaven,  whole 
Orbs  continue  their  Motion  from  their  firil  Creation  j 
and  if  they  ihould  once  nop,  the  Generation  and  Pro- 
duction of  all  Things  would  ceafe.  The  Exercife  of 
States  ihould  be  always  continual  and  vigorous,  and  not 
be  corrupted  by  Idlenefs  or  IntermifTion  ^  as  we  fee  the 
Sea,  if  not  agitated  by  the  Winds,  is  kept  in  Motion  by 
its  Tides.  Citizens  who  careleily  give  themfelves  up  to 
Pleafure  and  Luxury,  without  ever  moving  their  Hands 
to  Work  or  Labour,  are  their  own  greateil  Enemies. 
Such  Idlenefs  plots  againifc  the  Laws  and  Government, 
and  is  nouriih'd  by  Vice,  from  whence  proceeds  all  the 
Internal  and  External  Misfortunes  of  States.  That  Repofe 
only  is  commendable  and  beneficial  which  is  the  Gift  of 
Peace,  and  which  is  employ'd  in  Trade,  and  Employ- 
ments and  Exercifes  Military  and  Civil,  by  which  all 
enjoy  a  ferene,  peaceable  and  fecure  Tranquility. 
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TH  E  Steel  would  lofe  its  Spring,  and  the  String 
its  Force,  if  a  Bow  were  always  bent.  Labour 
is  neceiTary  and  beneficial,  but  cannot  continue 
without  fome  intermiffion.  The  Yoke  does  not  always 
hang  upon  the  Oxe's  Neck.  The  Force  and  Vigour  of 
Things  coniifts  in  Viciffitude.  From  Motion  comes  Reft, 
and  from  thence  Motion  again  (i).  Nothings  (fays  the 
wife  jilfhonfo}  can  continue  long^  which  takes  no  Re- 
fate.  Even  Land  muft  be  Fallowed,  that  it  may  af- 
terwards bring  better  Crops.  Vertue  is  refreih'd  and 
ftrengthned  by  Reft  (2),  like  the  Stream  of  a  Fountain 

I       ■  I  ■  »  III!    — — 

(0  Noflram  omner»  vitam,  in  remjjjionem  at  que  fiuditm  ejfe  divifan, 
Plat,  de  lib.  Educat.  (2)  Otium  enim  turn  ad  virtutes generandas,  turn 
ad  sivilia  tbhtwi  obcmü  requirmw.  j^rift,  f Qt  1,  7,  c.  9. 

(the 
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fthe  Figure  of  the  prefent  Emblem}  when  ftopp'd  by  the 

Hand. 

A  feafonable  Rest,  Refrefimefit  gives  • 
And  weary  Valour,  after  Eafe,  revives. 

For  this  Reafon,  Day  and  Night  have  divided  the 
Hours  into  Labour  and  Reft.  While  half  the  World 
wakes,  th'other  fleeps.  And  the  Ancients  feign'd,  that 
even  Jove  himfelf  fometimes  eas'd  himfelf,  by  laying  the 
Burthen  of  the  World  upon  the  Shoulders  oí  Atlas. 
The  moil  Robuft  Conftitutions  are  not  able  continually 
to  bear  the  Fatigues  of  Government.  Continual  Toil 
weakens  the  Body,  and  befots  the  Mind -,  fo  does  alfo 
too  much  Eafe  (3).  It  fhould  be  therefore  only  as 
a  Watering  to  Plants,  which  refreihes,  not  drowns 
them  :  or  like  Sleep,  which,  if  moderate,  corroborates  ; 
if  exceflive,  rather  enervates  the  Body.  There  are  no 
Diveriions  better  than  thofe  which  at  the  fame  time  re- 
create and  inftrucr.  the  Mind,  as  does  the  Converfation 
of  ingenious  and  learned  Perfons.  Such  the  Emperor 
Adrian  always  entertain'd  at  his  Table  ',  which,  for 
that  reafon,  JPhiloftratw  call'd,  A  Rendezvous  of  the 
Learned.  The  fame,  Pliny  commends  in  Trajan  -,  and 
Lampridius  in  Alexander  Severn  (4).  Alphonfo,  King 
of  Naples,  always  retir'd  with  them,  after  Dinner,  into 
another  Apartment,  that  he  might  fas  he  us'd  to  fay) 
feed  his  Mind,  as  he  had  done  his  Body.  Tiberius  never 
travell'd  from  Rome  without  Nerva  and  Atticm,  Men 
of  excellent  Learning,  to  dired  him^J.  France,  the 
Firft  King  oí  France,  learn'd  fo  much  from  his  conitant 
and  continual  Converfation  with  fuch  learned  Men,  that 
though  lie  had  never  apply'd  himfelf  to  Literature,  he 

(3)  Nafcitur  ex  affiduitate  Uborum  dnimorum  hebetatio  quadam,  & 
languor.  Senec.  de  Tranquil.  Anim.  (4)  Cum  inter  fuos  comharetur, 
aut  Vlpianum,  ant  dvftos  homines  adhibebat,  ui  habere  fábulas  literatas, 
quibusfe  recreari  dicebat  &  pafti.  Lamp,  in  Vic  Akx.  Sev.  (5)  Coc- 
ceius  Nerva¿ui  legumperitia :  eques  Romanas  ¿rater  Sejanum,&  iUuftribus 
Curtius  Atticus  *,  c&ttri  liberahbm  artibus  prcedhi  ferme  Graci,  quorum 
fermmibui  kvaretur,  Tac.  4.  Ann  al. 
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would  difcourfe  very  pertinently  upon  any  Subject.  But 
this  commendable  Cuftom  is  out  of  date  ;  and  inftead  of 
it,  Princes  keep  Buffoons,  jefters,  and  Ridiculous  Fel- 
lows, for  their  Entertainment  at  Table.  The  Errors 
and  Shame  of  Nature  are  become  now  their  Diverfions. 
They  love  to  hear  themfelves  prais'd,  though  unde- 
servedly :  And  though  Reafon  and  Modefty  would  re- 
ject thofe  Praifes,  as  coming  from  fome  Fool  *,  yet  Self- 
conceit  eafily  receives  them  -0  and  the  Ears  being  by  de- 
grees us'd  to  them,  foon  give  way  to  Flatterers  and 
Pick-thanks.  Their  Jefts  impofe  upon  the  Will,  being 
generally  obfcene,  fometimes  vicious.  And  if  fuch 
Buffbonry  can  divert  the  Mind,  how  much  more  will  the 
neat  and  witty  Difcourfes  of  the  Learned,  who  not  being 
too  grave  and  rigid  Cas  they  are  fometimesj)  can  be 
facetious  and  witty  upon  occafion  ?  If  there  be  any 
Diveriion  in  looking  upon  fome  miihapen,  ridiculous 
Monfter  \  What  Satisfaction  will  it  be,  to  hear  of  the 
prodigious  Works  of  Nature,  and  to  difcourfe  of  her 
Wonders  and  Secrets  ?  Athen&us  mentions  of  Anacharfm, 
that  fome  of  thefe  Buffoons  being  once  brought  to  Table, 
to  promote  Mirth,  he  remahfd  grave  and  ferious,  but 
laught  heartily  at  the  light  of  an  Ape,  faying,  That  that 
Animal  was  naturally  ridiculous,  but  Man  only  by  Art,  and 
bafe  Affetlation  (6)  This  Compofure  was  great,  and 
becoming  the  Dignity  of  a  Prince.  Thefe  Fools  are  a 
kind  of  Publick  Spies  in  Courts,  Corruptors  of  Manners, 
and  very  often  Plotters  againft  the  Prince  and  State  : 
For  which  Reafon,  the  Emperors  Auguftus,  and  Alexander 
Severn*,  would  never  entertain  them.  If  they  are  good 
for  any  thing,  'tis  for  the  Truth  they  tell  the  Great 
Ones  byway  of  Jefe. 

Some  Princes,,  through  the  Glory  and  Ambition  of 
Affairs,  think   themfelves  fufficiently  eas'd,  in  retting 


-  (6)  Accitis  in  convivium  perhis  adrifum  commovendum  homwbm%  folum 
omnium  non  rifijje,  foft  ¿litem  indu&afimia  in  rifum  folutum,  dixife,  Na- 
tura id  Animal  ridiculum,  komtnm  dutcm  arte,  &  Jludio  ecque  parwn 
hcnejlo.    A  then,  1. 4. 

from 
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from  Matters  of  Importance,  and  employing  themfelves 
in  thofe  of  lefs  moment  }  as  the  Hair  of  a  Mad  Dog 
cures  his  Bite.  But  becaufe  then  all  Minds  are  not  di- 
verted by  this  means,  and  that  there  is  no  Affair,  though 
never  fo  little,  but  requires  Attention  enough  to  tire  the 
Mind ;  'tis  neceiTary  to  befometimes  wholly  unemploy'd, 
and  to  quit,  for  a  time,  the  Trouble  and  Toil  of  Govern- 
ment (7).  Bufinefs  ought  to  be  fo  mix'd  with  Diver- 
lion  and  Paftime,  as  that  the  Mind  may  neither  be  op- 
prefs'd  by  the  firit,  nor  enervated  by  the  latter  :  It  being 
like  a  Mill,  which  having  nothing  to  grind,  wears  out 
it  felf.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  fometimes  laid  by  the  Helm 
of  the  Church,  and  diverted  himfelf  in  his  Garden,  in 
planting  Trees.  In  thefe  Truces  of  Repofe ,  Age,  Time, 
ard  the  Quality  of  the  Diverfion,  ought  alfo  to  be  con- 
fider'd  :  So  that  Gaiety  mayn't  be  offenfive  to  Referv'd- 
nefs,  Ingenuity  to  Gravity,  nor  Recreation  to  Majefty. 
For  fome  Paftimes  not  only  debafe  the  Mind,  but  alfo 
diminifh  the  Prince's  Authority.  So  Artaxerxes*  was 
infamous  for  Spinning  *,  Fiantes,  a  King  of  Lydia,  for 
fiihing  for  Frogs  -0  Auguftus,  for  playing  at  Even  or  Odd 
with  the  Boys  ;  Dominan,  for  killing  Flyes  with  a 
Bodkin  }  Solyman,  for  making  Pins  ?  and  Sehm,  for 
Embroidering  with  the  Women.  While  the  Prince  is 
young,  there  are  no  Diverfions  more  proper  than  fuch 
as  confirm  the  Mind  and  Body  ^  fuch  as  Fencing,  Horfe- 
races,  Tennis,  and  Hunting  ,  and  alfo  thofe  Noble  Arts 
of  Mufick  and  Painting,  which  we  elfewhere  commended 
in  a  Prince's  Education  ;  which  are  very  requinte  to 
refrefh  the  Spirits,  when  exhaufted  by  Affiduity  of 
Affairs,  provided  they  be  us'd  with  Moderation  :  So  as 
not  to  waite  that  Time  therein,  which  ihould  be  employ 'd 
in  Matters  of  State. 

King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  diverted  himfelf  fo  pro- 
fitably, that  even  amidil  his  Recreations  he  forgot  not 
his  Affairs j  but  while  a  Hawking,  he  gave  ear  to  the 
Journals  and  Difpatches  which  his  Secretary  read  to  him, 

(7)  Satü  Onerum  PrincipibuS)  fatis  etiam  potemi*.  Tac  3.  Ajíes!. 
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and  at  the  fame  time  obferv'd  the  Game.  Emanuel,  King 
of  Portugal,  never  deny'd  Audience  amidft  his  Diver- 
fions.  A  Prince  ihould  divert  himfelf  upon  Affairs,  as 
the  Dolphin  does  upon  the  Waves,  though  never  fo 
deep,  not  feeking  the  quiet  Retreat  of  fome  River.  His 
Repofe  ihould  not  be  ídlenéfs,  but  Refreihment. 

'Twill  be  convenient  fometimes  to  entertain  the  People 
with  Publick  Diverfions,  that  they  may  breath  a  little, 
and  return  more  vigoroufly  to  their  Work,  upon  which 
their  Thoughts  are  employ'd  :  For  if  they  are  always 
fed  and  melancholy,  they  turn  them  againft  the  Prince 
and  Magiitracy  *,  whereas  if  they  are  allow'd  fome  Re- 
freihment and  Recreation,  they  fubmit  their  Necks  to 
any  Burthen  *,  and  loiing  their  Heat  and  Reftinefs, 
live  in  Obedience.  For  this  reafon,  Croe  fus  told  Cyrm¿ 
That  he  mush  learn  his  Lydians  to  Sing,  Dance,  and  Revel¿ 
if  he  would  keep  them  in  Obedience  (%).  Thefe  Diver- 
¿oiis  keep  the  People  as  firm  in  their  Obedience,  as  did 
that  .¿Method  of  Pharaohy  in  employing  the  People  of 
Ifrael  in  making  Bricks.  For  the  fame  reafon,  Jgticola 
granted  the  Brit  aim  many  of  thefe  Diverfions  \  and  they 
looked  upon  that  as  a  Favour,  which  was  part  of  their 
Slavery  (9).  This  the  Embafíádors  of  the  Tenfleri 
knew,  when  being  fent  to  Cologn,  they  propos'd  the 
Reftitution  of  their  Ancient  Native  Cuftoms,  and  the 
Abolition  of  thofe  Pleafures  which  the  Romans  had  intro- 
duced, by  which  they  fubdu'd  more  than  by  Force  of 
ArmsCioJ. 

States  being  more  obfervant  of  this  Policy,  than 
Princes,  permit  every  one  to  live  according  to  his~Plea- 
fure,  conniving  at  Vices,  that  the  People  may  lefs  ap- 
prehend the  Tyranny  of  the  Magiitracy,  and  be  more  in 
love  with  that  way  of  Government,  taking  this  Licence 

(8)  Impera,  üt  l iberos  cubar  am  pulfare,  pfallere,  ciuponari  doceant,  #  mox 
comperiesy  0  Jt¿x,  viros  in  muiieres  degenerate,  nihilque  metuendum,  ne 
rcbeües  a  te  únquam  defdfcant.  Herod,  lib.  40  ($)  Icfqite  apud  impe- 
ritos humanitM  vocabatur,  cum  pars  [ervitutis  ejfet.  Tac.  in  Vic.  Agr. 
(jo)  Inflituta  cultumque  patrium  refumite,  abrupt is  voluptatibws.  quibm 
Romwplus  adwfus  [tibjettos,  mm  armk  valenu  Tac?  4,  Hift. 

for 
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for  Liberty  \  they  being  ever  more  prone  to  a  Diifolute, 
than  a  Regular  way  of  living  (i  i).  But  this  Policy  is 
none  of  the  fafeil :  For  when  People  have  once  laid  aiidc 
Refpeft  for  Vertue  and  the  Laws,  they  begin  to  defpife 
the  Authority  of  the  Magiftracy  \  nay,  almoft  all  Mif- 
chiefs  in  States  proceed  from  Libertinifm  :,  it  being  fuiE- 
cient  to  keep  the  People  in  Peace  and  Tranquility,  and 
to  allow  them  fome  honeit  and  agreeable  Recreations. 
To  live  conformable  to  Government,  \is  not  Slavery, 
but  Liberty.  But  fince  in  all  things  the\Publick  Good 
ought  to  be  the  only  aim,  'tis  conducive  to  convert  all 
thefe  Diverfions  into  fuch  Palümes  as  exercife  the 
Strength ,  prohibiting  all  fuch  as  depend  upon  Luck,  as 
pernicious  both  to  the  Government  and  Subject  :  To 
thefe,  becaufe  they  give  themfelves  fo  much  to  them, 
that  they  neglect  their  Bufinefs  \  to  that,  becaufe  by  fuch 
Games  the  People  fquander  away  their  Livelyhood , 
and  fo,  through  Want,  are  neceifitated  to  Plunder  and 

Rebel. 

— ■ — -  •"-•■  i  ..^_____ 

(u)  Item  vivere  ut  quifque  velit  permijfioy  quomam  fie  magna,  erhtali 
Feip.faventmm  muhitudo,  nam  vulgo  dijfoluta  graim  ejl  quam  temperate 
vita.  Arift.  6.  Pol.  4. 
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TH  E  Difeafes  of  States  are  hidden :  Nor  can  any 
one  judge  of  them  by  their  prefent  Difpofition ; 
for  when  they  feem  in  full  Health  and  Vigour, 
they  are  taken  ill  of  a  fudden,  the  Diilemper  breaking 
out  when  leaft  thought  of  -0  like  the  Vapours  of  the 
Earth,  which  are  not  vifible  till  gathered  into  Clouds. 
Wherefore  a  Prince  ought  carefully  to  remedy  the  firil 
Symptoms  5  nor  are  they  to  be  flighted,  as  feeming  fri- 
volous and  diftant :  as  neither  the  firil  Rumors  of  Ills, 
though  to  appearance  never  fo  unreafonable.  Who  can 
penetrate  the  unfetled  Defigns  of  the  frantick  Mobb  ? 
Upon  the  leaft  Occafion,  the  leaft  Shadow  of  Slavery, 
or  Male-Adminiftration,  it  rifes,  and  takes  Arms  againft 
She  Prince»  Seditious  arife  from  fmall  Caufes,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  proceed  to  greater  ( 1 ).  If  they  are  neglected 
at  firfl-,  they  will  be  at  lail  incurable  ^  they  fpring  like 
Rivers  from  finall  Fountains,  and  afterwards  flow  into 
large  Streams.  Their  Beginnings  always  create  too  much 
Fear,  or  too  much  Confidence  (2).  Thefe  Conildera- 
tions  kept  Tiberim  in  fufpence,  when  he  had  notice  that 
a  certain  Slave  pretended  to  be  Agrippa,  and  began  to 
raife  Commotions  in  the  Empire  :  For  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  íhould  puniih  him  out  of  hand,  or  let  Time 
difcover  the  Cheat  :,  fometimes  confidering  that  nothing 
íhould  be  flighted,  then  again,  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
frighted  at  every  thing,  being  dubious  between  Shame 
and  Fear,  but  at  lail  he  refolvcd  upon  a  Remedy  (3). 
Certain  it  is,  that  fometimes  the  Torrent  of  the  Mutinous 
Mobb  is  fo  rapid,  that  unlefs  Care  be  taken,  it  leaves 
its  own  Channel  dry,  or  falls  into  Civil  Wars,  the  Con- 
fequences  of  which  are  always  terrible,  but  are,  if  taken 
In  time,  moderated  by  Accidents  and  Chance,  and 
wholly  quaftfd  by  Care  and  Prudence  (4).  Experience 
fhews  many  ways  to  appeafe  the  Commotions  and  Sedi- 
tions of  Kingdoms  *,  fometimes  Chance  offers  them,  and 
fometimes  the  Inclination  of  the  Seditious.  As  it  hap- 
pened to  Druftn^  who  feeing  the  Legions  repent  of  their 
having  Mntiny'd,  becaufe  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon, 
which  happened  at  that  time,  and  which  they  took  for 
an  ill  Omen,  made  ufe  of  that  Inclination  to  appeafe 
'em  '(:$).  The  fame  alfo  Herman  Cortex  did,  upon  ano- 
ther Occaiion.  Nor  are  thefe  Means  to  be  flighted  as 
frivolous  -0  for  the  Mobb  is  often  quieted  with  the  fame 
Eafe  it  is  raised  :  Neither  of  which  Motions  are  guided 
by  Reafon.    A  blind  Hurry  puts  them  in  motion,  and 

(1)  Exparvis  orta feditione  de  rebus  mi:*is  diffldetur.  Arift.  I.  $.  Pol. 
cap.  4.  (2)PrimU  eventibus  metum  acfidmiamgigni.  Tac.  1. 12. Anna!. 
(3)  Vi  ne  mili turn  fervum  [mm  toérceret,  an  inanem  creduhtatem  tempore 
ipfovanefcerefineret,  modo  nihil  ¡pern en dum,  modo  omnia  metuenda,  ambi- 
guus  puioris  ac  metus  reputabat.  Tac.  2.  Annal.  (4)  him  beUorum 
áxüiumfortun£permhtenda,viíioYÍam  confiliis  &  ratione  /w/ia.Tac.g  .Hii*. 
(5)  Vtendum  indinatione  ea  Cxfar,  &  qu*  cafw  obtulerat,  infapfentiam 
vertenda  ratus.  Tac.  x.  Anna!. 
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an  empty  Shadow  flops  'em.  All  the  Art  lies  in  know- 
ing how  to  humour  their  Rage  }  while  that  works,  they 
are  uncontrollable  j  they  always  either  fear,  or  are 
fear'd  ftf).  If  any  one  ihould  endeavour,  by  a  fet,  pre- 
meditated Speech,  toappeafe  and  quiet  them,  he  would 
lofe  his  Time  and  Pains.  A  lharp  Sentence,  or  fevere 
Check,  has  more  Force  than  all  the  Rhetorick  in  the 
World.  Julius  Cafar  with  one  Word  quaih'd  a  Mutiny 
among  the  Soldiers  •, 

*  Begone,  ye  Roman  Drones, 

And  leave  our  Enfigns  to  be  born  by  Men. 

But  the  moil  effectual  Means  to  pacifie  a  Sedition,  is 
Divifion  ;  by  drawing  the  Heads  thereof  into  divers 
Factions  and  Parties.  This  Way  we  ufe  with  Bees, 
whene'er  that  Wing'd  People  begin  to  Mutiny,  (  for 
even  that  Republick  has  its  Inteiline  Broils)  and  leaving 
their  waxen  Houfes,  begin  to  gather  in  the  Air,  by 
throwing  a  little  Dull  among  them,  they  are  foon  fepa-* 
rated  : 

'X  Throw  but  a  little  Sand,  they  fettle  firaight. 

Whence  the  Figure  and  Motto  of  this  prefent  Emblem 
is  taken.  But  though  this  Divifion  be  always  good , 
'tis  more  Prudence  thereby  to  prevent  Ills  e're  they 
happen ,  than  to  remedy  them  afterwards.  King 
Ferdinand  IV.  underflanding  the  Commotions  of  fome 
of  the  Nobility  of  Galicia,  fent  for  them  *?  and  giving 
them  Commiifions,  fent  them  to  the  Wars.  The  Romans 
cs'd  to  fend  all  turbulent  and  feditíous  Men  to  their 
polonies  or  Armies.  Tubl'ms  Emilias  tranfported  the 
chief  Authors  of  Seditions  to  Italy  ;  as  alfo  Charles  V. 
did  the  Nobles  of  Saxony.  Rutilim  and  Germanicus, 
inílead  of  Puniihing  fome  Mutineers,  made  'em  Freemen. 
JDrufus  appeas'd  the  Mutinous  Legions,  by  feparating 
them  from  one  another  (7).      Loyalty,  and  Military 

(6)  Nihil  in  vulgo  modicum  :  terrere  ni  pave  ant,  ubi  pert  imuerint  impune 
eontemni.  Tac.  1.  Annal.  *  Lucan,  f  virg.  in  Gearg.  (y)Tyronem 
&  veterano,  Legionem  a  Legione  diflbeknt,  Tac.  1.  Annal, 

Vertue, 
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Vertue,  are  maintain'd  by  Divifion,  becaufe  it  hinders 
Forces  and  Vices  from  joyning.  For  this  Reafon,  the 
Armies  were  feparated,  in  the  time  oiGalba  (8)  'Tis 
for  this  Reafon,  that  many  think  it  requiiite  to  prohibit 
all  Cabals  and  Meetings  of  the  People  :  For  the  fame 
Caufe,  Grand  Cairo  was  divided  into  feveral  Diftri&s  or 
Pariihes,  by  very  high  Walls,  that  the  People  might 
not  fo  eafily  aiTociate.  Nor  is  it  any  thing  elfe  that  has 
fo  long  preferv'd  Venice  in  quiet,  than  that  all  its  Streets 
are  divided  by  the  Sea.  Separation  makes  People  dubious 
and  unrefolv'd,  not  knowing  which  Part  is  fafeft  ^  but 
without  that,  they  would  all  unanimoufly  fide  with  the 
Strongeft  (9).  This  made  Pifander  fow  Difcord  among 
thz  Athenians,  that  he  might  divide  and  feparate  them. 

In  Military  Seditions,  'twill  be  fometimes  conducive 
to  fet  thern  together  by  the  Ears  (10) .-  for  one  Mutiny 
is  generally  remedied  by  another.  The  Roman  Senate 
was  advis'd,  upon  a  certain  Popular  Infurredtion,  to 
appeafe  the  Mobb  by  the  Mobb  (11),  weakning  their 
Force  by  Divifion.  And  doubtlefs  this  is  the  meaning  of 
that  Law  of  Solon,  which  Condemned  a  Citizen,  who,  in 
a  Sedition,  did  not  adhere  to  fome  one  Party.  But  this 
is  rather  to  enflame,  than  quench  and  divide  it  *,  iince, 
at  this  rate,  there  would  remain  none  who  might  be  Me- 
diators to  compofe  it. 

There  is  alfo  another  efFe&ual  Remedy,  which  is  the 
Prefence  of  the  Prince,  bravely  and  refolutely  confront- 
ing the  Fury  of  the  People  :  For  as  the  Sea,  which 
foams  and  daíhes  againft  Rocks  and  Hills,  runs  fmooth 
upon  the  even  Sand  ;  fo  is  the  Mobb  huíh'd  and  quieted 
by  the  ferene  Prefence  of  its  Prince.  Aagnftm,  with  his 
Looks,  frighted  the  Anion  Legions  into  Obedience  (12). 

(8)  Longisfpatiü  difcreti  exercituSt  auod  faluberrimum  eft  ad  oontinendam 
militjremfidem,  nevitiisnecvhibusmifeebantur.  Tac.  i.Hift.  (9) Quod 
in  fedhiombui  accidit,  unde  piares  erant,  omncs  fuere.  Tac.  1.  Hift. 
(10)  Dux  ad  folvendam  mUitum  confpirationem  Alter  urn  in  alteram  con- 
citat.  S.  Chryfoft.  (uj  J^emedium  tumulm  fun  alius  tumuhus. 
Tac.  2.  Hift.  (12)  Dtvus  Au^uflm  vultu  &  afpcffu  Attiacas  Legiones 
extenuiu  Tac.  i.Anna!. 

In 
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In  the  Diforders  of  the  German  Legions,  when  the  Sol- 
diers look'd  upon  the  Multitude,  they  ihouted  -0  but 
when  again  they  call  their  Eyes  upon  Cafar,  they  feerhed 
to  tremble  (13).  Sedition  isfoon  quaüYd  by  Authority 
and  Prefence.  As  the  Blood  hafts  to  the  AfTiftance  of 
the  Part  wounded,  fo  ought  the  Prince  to  afliit  with  his 
Prefence  at  the  Diforders  of  his  State.  Majefty  eafily 
reduces  Subjects  to  their  Obedience  *,  for  in  that  Nature 
has  plac'd  a  certain  Occult  Force,  which  often  produces 
wonderful  Effe&s.  Certain  Confpirators  had  enter'd 
the  very  Palace  of  Peter  IV.  King  oí  Arragon,  with  a 
Defign  upon  his  Life  ,  and  he  readily  going  to  meet 
them,  quite  daih'd  their  Refolutions.  The  Rebellion 
in  the  Belgkk  Provinces  had  never  gone  fo  far,  had 
Philip  II.  been  himfelf  upon  the  Spot.  But  this  Remedy 
ought  well  to  be  weigh'd  and  confider'd  of,  whether  or 
no  abfolute  Necefilty  requires  it :  for  'tis  the  lait ;  and 
if  that  fails,  there  is  no  other.  For  this  Reafon,  Tiberius 
fent  Dm  fus  and  Germanicm  to  compofe  the  Mutinous  Le- 
gions in  Hungary  (14).  The  Prince's  Prefence  is  alfo 
dangerous,  if°he  be  hated,  or  a  Tyrant  •,  for  then  the 
Subjecls  are  willing  and  eager  to  ihake  off  the  Yoke  of 
Obedience. 

But  if  any  Kingdom  be  divided  into  Factions,  by  the 
private  Grudges  of  Families  one  to  another,  'tis  Prudence 
to  prohibit  their  Names  from  being  mention'd.  Thus 
did  King  Francis  of  Navarr,  forbidding  any  one,  upon 
fevere  Penalties,  to  be  call'd  Agramont  or  Biamont,  which 
were  two  Families  in  that  Kingdom  at  continual  Enmity. 

But  if  the  Peoples  DiíTatisfaftion  and  Sedition  proceed 
from  the  Male-Adminiftration  of  fome  Minifter,  there 
is  no  Duft  more  effectual  to  appeafe  them,  than  the 
Punifhment  of  that  Perfon.  If  they  impute  to  the  Mi- 
nifter that  which  is  really  the  Prince's  fault,  and  fo  rife 

(13)  lU't  quoties  ocuhs  ad  muhitudinem  retulerant  vocibm  truculent  it 
jlrepffre,  rurfum  vifi  cafare  trepidare.  Tac.  1.  Annal.  (14)  ftefijten- 
tefque  Germánico  tf  Drufo,  potfe  afe  mhigayi,  vel  infringí  1  quod  aliud  fub- 
fidtm  fi Irnperatorem  fprev'tjfcnt  i  Tac.  1.  Aanai. 

againft 
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againft  him,  their  Errour  mult  have  its  free  courfe  j  iince 
neither  Force  nor  Reafon  can  flop  it,  without  greater 
Detriment  to  the  Publick.     Innocence,  'tis  true,  will 
thereby  fufFer,  but  not  through  the  Prince  s  fault.    In 
all  fuch  great  Accidents  there  is  no  Remedy  without 
Injuftice,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  Publick  Good  (15). 
Sedition  is  a  Poifon  which  ftrikes  at  the  Heart  ^  and  'tis 
therefore  neceflary  fometimes  to  lop  off  a  Limb,  to  fave 
the  Body;  and  to  give  way  to  the  Torrent  of  Fury, 
though  difagreeable  to  Reafon  and  Juftice.    Thus  did 
Queen  Jfabella^  in  a  Rifing  of  the  People  of  Sevill •  For 
when  they  infifted  upon  her  turning  Andrew  Cabrera^ 
Governor  of  the  Palace,  out  of  his  Office,  and  were 
running  on  to  further  Demands,  ihe  cut  'em  off  ihort ; 
Gentlemen^  fays  ihe,  what  yon  demand  y  I  had  before  refolv*d 
en  ;  6*0,  remove  not  only  the  Governor^  but  alfo  all  my  other 
Domeftich.    By  which  Anfwer,  ihe  feem'd  to  command 
that  which  ihe  was  fore'd  to,  and  the  Mutineers  took  it 
as  her  Favour  and  Kindnefs  -0  and  having  fatisfy'd  their 
Rage,  by  tumbling  down  thofe  headlong,  whom  they 
found  upon  the  Towers,  they  were  quiet ;  and  after- 
wards ihe,  upon  Examining  the  Accufations  which  they 
laid  to  the  Governor's  Charge,  finding  them  unjuil  and 
groundlefs,  reitor'd  him  to  his  Office.     When  the  Mu~ 
tineers  think  that  the  Puniihment  of  the  Heads  of  the 
Sedition  will  be  ilifficient,  they  fpare  none,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  expiate  their  Crime  •,  as  the  German  Le- 
gions did  (16);  though  Patience  and  Connivance  did 
encreafe  their  Infolence  (17)  -0   and  the  more  you  grant 
them,  the  more  they  crave,  as  did  the  Soldiers  which 
Flacciis  fent  to  Rome  (18J:    Yet  this  chiefly  happens, 
when  the  Perfon  fo  Granting  is  but  of  fmall  Authority 

(15)  Habet  aliquid  ex  iniquo  omne  magnum  exemplum,  quod  contra  fin- 
gidos militate  publica  rependitur.  Tac.  14.  Annal.  (16)  Gaudebat  c*. 
dibus  miles,  tanquam  femet  abfolverct.  Tac.  1.  Annal.  (17)  Nihil 
profici  Patientia,  nifi  ut  graviora,  tanquam  ex  facile  tokrantibus  imyeren- 
tur.  Tac.  inVit.  Agr.  (iS)  Et  F  lac  cus  multa  concedendo,  nihil  aliui 
tffeccw,  quhm  at  flcrius cxpofcerent} quafciebant  negaturum.  Tac.  4.  Annal. 

among 
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among  them,  as  was  Flaccus7  whom  the  whole  Army 
defpifed  (19).  But  in  the  fore-mention'd  Cafe  of  Gér- 
mtuttcus,  the  Demands  of  the  Mutineers  ought  to  be  com- 
ply'd  with,  though  violent  and  unreasonable,  that  their 
Fury  might  have  been  qualified,  or  that  he  might  have 
had  fome  honourable  Pretence,  to  wave  their  Puniih- 
ment. He  knew  the  Injuftice  and  Inconvenience  of  a 
general  Puniihment,  and  that  it  would  of  neceflity  involve 
the  Innocent :  But  though  it  could  not  wholly  be  avoided, 
it  feemed  not  to  be  done  by  his  Command,  but  was 
rather  to  be  imputed  to  Chance,  and  the  Fury  of  the 
Seditious  (20). 

The  fault  of  the  Minifter  ought  to  be  excufed,  as  a 
piece  of  Policy,  when  by  Popular  Cqnftraint  he  becomes 
Head  of  the  Sedition  *,  that  he  may  afterwards,  when 
their  Fury  begins  to  abate,  with  more  eafe  reduce  them 
to  Obedience.  So  Spurhma  gave  way  to  the  Soldiers 
Rage,  and  pretended  to  Countenance  them,  that  he 
might  prefer ve  his  Authority  among  them,  when  they 
began  to  repent  (21  J. 

Sometimes  the  People,  upon  pretence  of  Erefervation 
of  their  Liberties  and  Privileges,  encroach  upon  the 
Royal  Prerogative  :  A  piece  of  Arrogance  that  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  connived  at,  left  they  fhould  thence 
become  more  faucy.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Puniihment  of 
the  Delinquents  ihould  be  fpeedy,  and  the  Heads  of  the 
Promoters  ftuck  up,  asaTerrour  to  the  reft,  when  they 
leaft  think  on't.  For  there  is  nothing  quells  their  Info- 
lence  more,  than  the  Puniihment  of  their  Leaders  (22  J  } 
it  being  an  approved  Truth,  That  the  Body  of  the  Mobh 
dare  attempt  nothing  without  them  (23). 

O 9)  Superior  exercjtus  Legitum.  Hordenium  Flaccum  fpernebat.  Yac. 
1.  Hift.  (20)  Nee  Ctfir  arcebity  qitmdo  nihil  ipfiu&  juffu,  penes  eofdem 
fayitiafafti  &  invidia  erat,  Tac  1.  Annal  (21)  Fit  temeriutu 
aliena  comet  Spurinna,  primo  coaBia>  mox  velle  fimuhns,  quo  plus  aucio>hatu 
insflet  confiliü,  fi  feditio  mitefceret.  Tac.  2.  Hift.  ,(22)  Neque  aliui 
gliftcntii  difcordia  remdlum,  quam  ft  mm  alter  ve  máxime  prompti  fubver~ 
térenwr.  Tac  4.  AxinaL  ($3 )  Nihil  aufur&m  pkbetn  pincipims  ámgtps* 
Tac.  1.  Annal. 
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Ramirn*,  King  of  Arragon,  being  embroifd  in  the 
Infurreftions  of  his  People,  ask'd  Advice  of  the  Abbot 
of  Tomer  :  Who  gave  him  no  Anfwer,  but  with  his 
Switch,  imitating  Veriander  (24),  lopt  off  the  Heads  of 
the  Talleft  Flowers  in  his  Garden,  (  where  he  was  then 
walking)  and  by  that  ihew'd  him  what  he  was  to  do. 
Upon  which  he  Beheading  the  chief  Authors  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  reftor'd  Peace  to  his  Kingdom.  The  fame  was 
the  Advice  of  Bon  Lopez.  Barrientos,  to  King  Henry  IV. 
Yet  will  it  be  convenient  to  ufe  this  Method  with  fuch 
Moderation,  as  that  the  Execution  may  fall  but  on  few  : 
But  thofe  who  cannot  be  punifli'd,  mull  be  conniv'd  at, 
or  fo  dealt  with,  as  that  their  Affections  may  be  gain'd  ; 
as  we  read  Otho  did,  when  his  Army  Mutiny'd  (25). 
Severity  with  Moderation,  appeafes  all  Commotions : 
For  when  the  Bad  begin  to  fear,  the  Good  will  obey  ^  as 
VochU  found,  who,  in  a  general  Mutiny  of  the  Legions, 
punifli'd  but  one  Man  (26;. 

The  Method  alfo  of  the  Punilhment  ought  to  be  fomiíd, 
as  not  to  give  the  People  occafion  to  refent  it  as  a  Na- 
tional Grievance,  for  that  would  make  them  more  Refo- 
lute.  Slavery,  Wounds,  and  all  the  Miferies  of  War, 
were  not  fo  grievous  to  the  Germans,  as  that  Trophy 
which  Germanicm  erected  out  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Re- 
bellious Provinces  (27).  Ferdinand  Duke  d^Alba  did 
not  forget  this  Precept,  when  he  ere&ed  a  Statue  of 
the  Rebels  Heads :  Nor  had  he  omitted  it,  though  he 
had  read  or  heard,  that  Vhellius  would  not  put  to  Death 
Julius  Civilüj  a  Man  of  great  Authority  among  the 
Dutchi  left  he  ihould  thereby  alienate  the  Minds  of  that 

(24)  Nam  Pmander  cadnceatori,  per  quern  Tbrafybulus  confilium  ejui 
exquirebat,  nihil  refpombtfe  fertury  ¡ed  fpicü  eminentibus  fubJatü  fegetem 
adaquafe.  Arift.  Pol.  3.  c  9.  _  (25)  Et  orat  0  ad  perftringendos  mulcen- 
dofcue  milhum  ánimos ,  feveritatis  modus  (nequs  enim  in  plures  quam  in 
duos  antmadverñ  juferat)  graté  accepta,  compofitique  ad  prafens,  qui  coer- 
cen non  poteranu  Tac.  1.  Hift.  (26)  it  d<m  mali  patent,  optima* 
qui  [que  juffts  paruere.  Tac.  4.  Hiíl.  (27)  Hiud  permit  Germanos  vul- 
zera,  UUva,  excidia,  quawi  ea  [pedes  dolors  &  ira  adfecft.  Tacir.  2. 
Amu!. 
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Warlike  People  (28)  •>  for  he  thought  a  fevere  Animad- 
verfion  more  proper  :  which  neverthelefs  created  no 
Difturbance  •,  though  there  were  not  wanting  thofe  who 
urg'd  it  as  an  Aggravation,  to  make  that  People 
revolt. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Difobedience,  which  proceeds 
from  a  too  zealous  and  inconfiderate  Fidelity  •,  in  which 
cafe  the  Subjects  are  to  be  brought  to  their  Duty,  by 
benign  and  mild  Means.  Such  as  John  II.  King  of 
Arragon,  us'd,  in  an  Infurre&ion  at  Barcelona,  upon  the 
Death  of  his  Son,  Prince  Charles :  For  he  wrote  to  that 
City,  That  unlefs  compell'd  by  Neceifity,  he  would 
never  ufe  violent  Methods  •,  but  that  if  they  would  re- 
turn to  their  Obedience,  he  would  ufe  them  as  his  own 
Children.  This  Mildnefs,  and  his  Promife  of  a  General 
Pardon,  reduced  them  all  to  their  Devoir.  A  Prince 
ought  always  to  difcover  an  Inclination  to  Clemency  ; 
for  without  Hopes  of  that,  Criminals  grow  defperate. 
For  which  Reafon,  Valentinm,  after  he  had  mov'd  the 
People  of  Treves  to  a  Rebellion,  order'd  the  Roman  Em- 
baiTadors  to  be  kill'd,  that  he  might,  by  the  Peoples 
Defpair,  ftrengthen  his  Crime  (29).  Sedition  turns 
to  Obftinacy,  where  there  is  no  Hopes  of  Pardon  •,  and 
the  Seditious  had  rather  die  Rebels,  than  Malefactors. 
Upon  this  account,  thofe  who  followed  the  Fa&ion  of 
Vitellius,  were  Pardon'd  (30).  This  Generofity  is  par- 
ticularly neceflary  in  Infurre&ions  of  the  Mole.  This 
King  Ferdinand  the  Holy  us'd  in  the  Commotions  of 
Caftile ;  and  John  I.  in  the  Convention  of  the  States  of 
Guadalajara,  pardoning  all  thofe  who  fided  with  the 
Tortuguefe.  But  if  a  Prince  has  loft  his  Reputation,  and 
is  in  contempt  with  his  Subjects ;  then,  I  confefs,  Cle- 
mency will  be  of  fmall  ufe  :  nay,  thofe  very  Remedies 
which  fhould  cure  thefe  Wounds,  do  more  exulcérate, 
and  render  them  incurable.     For  his  Authority  once 


■ 


(28)  JuVim  ighur  Chilis  periculo  exmptus  prapotens  inter  Batavos,  nc 
fupplicio  ejus  ferox  gens  alienaretur.  Tac.  1.  Hift.  (2g)  Quo  minor  [pes 
veni^  crefccrst  vinculum  [ceteris.  Tac,  4,  Hift.      (-30)  Tac.  4.  Hift. 
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loft,  he  can  neither  maintain  the  Seventy  of  Punifh- 
ment,  nor  terrifie  the  Offenders  by  Example  :  fo  that  he 
muil  give  way  to  his  Misfortunes,  and  as  prudently  as 
he  can,  circumvent  them  by  Policy  and  Stratagem.  Thus 
VocuU  did,  when  he  faw  he  was  unable  to  puniih  the 
Mutinous  Legions  (31).  For  the  fame  Reafons,  King 
John  II.  releas'd  thofe  Noblemen  whom  he  had  in 
Prifon. 

Nor  are  thofe  Favours  and  Benefits  more  effé&ual  in 
appeafing  Seditions,  which  proceed  from  a  Prince  who 
has  loft  his  Reputation  :  For  the  Receiver  either  imputes 
them  to  Cowardice,  or  perfiih  in  Rebellion  to  preferve 
them  (32);  and  fometimes  fets  up  another  King,  by 
whofe  Protection  he  may  enjoy  them  :  As  did  thofe  who 
Confpired  againil  King  Henry  IV.  for  they  would  never 
be  obliged  by  his  Favours,  though  never  fo  great  and 
numerous.  When  a  Prince  refolves  to  quench  the  Fire 
of  Sedition,  'twill  be  conducive,  that  thofe  Refolutions 
mould  be  thought  to  proceed  from  his  own  Vertue,  not 
from  the  Perfuafions  of  others  *,  for  the  People  are  gene- 
rally more  Incens'd,  when  they  find  the  Prince  does  no- 
thing but  by  the  Initigation  of  his  Minifters.  But  when 
a  General  Pardon  is  once  granted,  the  Prince  ought 
punctually  to  obferve  it,  wholly  forgetting  all  former 
Offences  and  Injuries  *,  for  otherwife  he  would  give  oc- 
cafion  for  freih  Commotions  :  As  Ferdinand  King  of 
Ñafies  did,  when  he  offered  to  puniih  fome  Noblemen 
whom  he  had  already  pardon'd,  and  who  had  put  them- 
felves  under  the  Protection  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Cathollck. 
But  if  they  are  afterwards  found  Delinquent,  they  Ihould 
be  puniih'd  with  the  utmoft  Rigour  of  the  Law,  to  curb 
them,  and  prevent  others  from  abuiing  the  Prince's 
Authority. 

In  thefe,  and  all  other  Remedies,  there  is  nothing 
more  ufeful  than  Expedition  (33) :  For  the  People  grow 

(313  Sed  vires  ad  coercer.dum  deer ant ,  in  frequentibus  infidifque  Legio- 
nibm^  8cc.  Tac.  4.  Hífl.  (32)  Nihil  [peí,  niji  per  difcordias  habeant» 
Tac.  11.  Annal.  (33)  Nihil  in  difcordiis  civilibvp  feftinatione  tutus, 
ubij'itto  mtgis,  qum (OnfiliQ  opvs  eft.    Tac.  1.  Hift. 
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Arrogant  and  Saucy,  when  their  Infolerice  meets  with 
no  Check  nor  Oppofition.  Time  confirms  them  in  their 
Revolt,  and  makes  thofe  who  were  Dubious  declare 
for  them,  and  fo  endangers  the  moft  Loyal.  Therefore 
Artabamts  endeavoured,  with  utmoft  Speed  and  Dili- 
gence, to  compofe  the  Commotions  of  his  Kingdom  (34). 
As  Seditions  are  fuddenly  raifed,  they  ought  fuddenly 
to  be  remedied.  There  is  more  need  of  A&ion  than 
of  Confultation ,  before  the  Venom  takes  Root  and 
fpreads.  When  the  People  are  once  us'd  to  Murther, 
Rapine,  and  all  other  Ills  that  Sedition  brings  with  it, 
'tis  very  difficult  to  recall  and  pacifie  them.  This 
King  Henry  well  knew,  when,  upon  the  Death  of  his 
Brother,  King  Teter,  he  immediately  feized  upon  the 
chief  Cities  and  Garrifons  of  the  Kingdom  •,  and  by  this 
Diligence,  foon  eftabliih'd  its  Tranquility. 

Seditions  therefore,  and  Civil  Wars,  being  Diilem- 
pers  which  confume  the  Life  of  the  State  (35),  and 
enervate  the  Prince,  by  the  LoiTes  which  he  receives, 
and  the  Gratuities  which  he  is  oblig'd  to  give,  'tis  the 
belt  way  to  compofe  them  upon  any  Terms.  This  mov'd 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholkk  to  agree  with  Alphonfo  King 
of  "Portugal,  in  his  Pretentions  to  the  Crown  of  Caftile. 
For  in  fuch  Diforders,  the  Weakeit,  and  moil  Op- 
prefs'd,  are  ftrongeft  (35).  Princes  are  at  the  Difcre- 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  their  Arms  in  their  Hands,  and 
the  Soldiers  have  more  Authority  than  their  Com- 
manders (37). 

(34)  Pergit  properus  &  praveniens  immicorum  a8us9  dmicorum  pceni- 
tenttim.  Tae.  6-  Annal.  (3 5 J  Paul,  ad  Gal.  5. 15.  (36)  gitipfxin 
turbU  &  difiordiif  pefjimo  cuique  plurima  vis.  Tac.  4.  Hift.  (37J  CivU 
libas  belli s  pita  militibus  qmm  ducibm  licere.  Tac.  2.  Hift. 
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ANIMALS  naturally  endeavour  nothing  but  the 
Prefervation  of  their  Individuals  •,  and  if  at  any 
time  they  injure  one  another,  'tis  generally  from 
that  Reafon,  and  a  certain  Natural  Fiercenefs,  which  is 
not  fubjecl:  to  the  Command  of  Reafon.  On  the  contrary, 
Man^  animated  with  that  Celeftial  Flame,  which  gives 
him  the  Command  of  all  Things,  eafily  perfuades  him- 
felf,  that  he  is  not  born  only  to  live,  but  alfo  to  enjoy 
all  thofe  Things,  even  beyond  the  Bounds  which  Reafon 
has  prefcribed  him  \  and  his  Imagination  being  cheated 
by  the  falfe  Appearance  of  Good,  feeks  this  Enjoyment 
in  feveral  Objects,  and  therein  places  his  Felicity  and 
Satisfaction.  Some  think  it  confifts  in  Riches,  others  in 
Dainties  and  Luxury,  others  in  Dominion,   and  every 

O  one 
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one  in  what  the  Errors  of  his  Appetite  or  Fancy  fuggeft  •, 
for  the  Enjoyment  of  which,  they  apply  thofe  Means 
which  their  rambling  and  unquiet  Minds  prompt  'em 
to,  though  never  fo  unjuft  (i).  Whence  proceed 
Murthers,  Rapine,  and  Tyranny,  which  make  Man  the 
moil  unjuft  of  all  Animals :  And  fince  one  cannot  be  fe- 
cure  from  another,  feveral  kind  of  Arms  were  invented, 
to  repelí  yillany,  and  preferve  Innocence  and  Liberty, 
and  fo  War  was  introduced  into  the  World(2>  This  was 
the  Original  of  this  Monfter,  unlefs  it  came  from  Hell, 
after  the  Fall  of  the  Rebellious  Angels.  War  is  fo 
hateful  to  God,  that  he  would  not  permit  David,  as 
Juil  as  he  was,  to"  build 'the  Temple,  becaufe  he  had 
ihed  much  Blood  (3).  All  good  Princes  dread  it,  as 
knowing  the  various  Events  and  Succefs  thereof  (4). 
War  difturbsthe  Order  and  Harmony  of  States }  changes 
Religion,  violates.  Juitice,  filences  the  Laws,  deftroys 
Friendlhip  and  Relation,  makes  Arts  forgot,  Agricul- 
ture ceafe,  mines  Trade^  depopulates  Cities,  and  alters 
Governments.  King  Alphonfo  calls  Wars,  the  Alienation 
from  Peace,  the  Dijinrber  of  Quiet,  and  the  DeftruHion 
of  Order.  A  Civil  War  is  like  a  Burning  Fever,  which 
foon  fcorches  up  the  State  :  A  Foreign  War  cuts  its 
Veins,  and  dreins  it  of  its  Riches,  Strength  and  Vigour. 
War  isa  Vice  contrary  toReafon,  Nature,  and  the  End 
of  Man  ;  for  God  created  him  after  his  own  Image, 
and  gave  him  the  Command  of  all  Things  here  below, 
not  to  deftroy  them  by  War,  but  to  preferve  ?em  by 
Peace :  He  did  not  create  him  for  War,  but  Peace  -,  not 
for  Rage,  but  Quiet  -,  not  to  Ruine,  but  to  Preferve : 
For  which  Reafon  he  fent  him  into  the  World  Naked, 
without  Arms  to  offend  others,  or  a  thick  Hide  to  defend 
himfelf  j  fo  indigent  of  the  Adiftance  and  Government 
of  others,  that  even  in  his  moít  fiourilhing  Eftate  he 
can't  fubfift  without  foreign  Aid.    This  Neceifity  oblig'd 

Ci  3  Vna  ac  ea  vetus  (¿tufa  bettandi,  profunda  libido  imperii,  &  divi- 
tiarum.  Sal.  in  Conf.  Catil.  (2)  Jam,  4,  1.  (3)  i  Chron.  22.8. 
(4)  2  Saw,  11.  25. 
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him  to  Society,  and  Civil  Correfpondencc  ;  from  which, 
by  the  Joint-Labour  of  all,  he  might  be  fupply'd  with 
neceíTary  Conveniencies  for  Life,  and  that  this  Politick 
Felicity  might  unite  all  in  the  firmeit  Bonds  of  mutual 
Friendship }  and  that  one  Country,  haughty  with  its  own 
Riches,  might  not  difdain  Communication  with  the  reír, 
he  has  íhar'd  his  Bleflings  among  all  •,  Wheat  he  has 
given  to  Sicily,  Wine  to  Crete,  Purple  to  Tyre,  Silk  to 
Calabria,  Aromaticks  to  Arabia,  Gold  and  Silver  to 
Sfain  and  the  Weft-Indies  ;  Diamonds,  Pearls  and 
Spices,  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  Defire  and  Want  of  the 
Riches  and  Rarities  creating  Commerce,  by  which  the 
whole  World  became  as  one  common  Houfe,  and  that 
they  might  underftand  one  another  in  this  Correfpon- 
dence,  and  mutually  exprefs  their  Affe&ions  of  Love 
and  Benevolence,  he  endued  them  with  a  Voice  Arti- 
culate, fmooth  and  pleafent,  to  explain  their  Concep- 
tions *,  Laughter,  to  ihew  their  Satisfaction  ♦,  Tears,  to 
lhew  their  Sorrow  -,  Hands,  to  exert  their  Faith  and 
Liberality  ;  Knees,  their  Submiflion  and  Obedience : 
Which  are  all  Tokens  of  a  Civil,  Benign,  and  Pacifick 
Animal.  But  thofe  Animals  which  Nature  defigned  for 
War,  (he  created  with  Arms  Offenfive  and  Defenfive, 
for  that  purpofe ;  to  the  Lion  ihe  has  given  Claws,  to 
the  Eagle  Talons,  to  the  Elephant  a  Trunk,  to  the  Bull 
Horns,  to  the  Bear  Fangs,  to  the  Porcupine  iharp 
Quills }  ihe  has  made  Adders  and  Vipers  formidable  by 
their  Poifon,  for  their  Defence  confifts  in  our  Danger, 
and  their  Security  in  our  Fear.  For  which  Reafon,  ihe 
has  cloathed  almoft  all  Beafts  with  a  thick  Skin,  for  their 
Defence  \  the  Crocadile  with  a  Breait-Plate,  Serpents 
with  a  Coat  of  Mail,  Scorpions  with  Scales  :  She  has 
given  all  an  Afped  terrible,  and  a  Voice  horrible  and 
dreadful.  Let  therefore  Savage  War  be  for  them,  not 
for  Man,  in  whom  Reafon  is  predominate  over  Rage. 
Nature  has  hid  Iron,  Steel,  Gold  and  Silver,  in  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth,  left  Men  ihould  make  ill  Ufe  of 
them  -,  but  Revenge  or  Injuitice  has  found  them  even 
there,  fome  for  the  Initruments,  and  fome  for  the  Price 
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of  Murther  (5).  Great  Abufe  of  Mankind,  to  employ 
Gold  and  Silver  to  the  Deitru&ion  of  Life,  which  was 
given  for  its  Prefervation  ! 

But  becaufe  many  Men  (as  we  have  faid)  more  Savage 
than  the  very  Beaits  themfelves,  are  more  fway'd  by 
Lull  and  Ambition,  than  Reafon,  and  fo  unjuftly  covet 
to  opprefs  and  govern  others,  War  became  neceifary 
for  Natural  Defence  -0  for  there  being  two  Methods  of 
deciding  Matters,  one  by  Juftice,  the  other  by  Force, 
which  is  common  to  all  Animals,  when  the  one  can't 
be  us'd,  the  other  mult  (6\  provided  the  Caufe  and 
Intention  be  juit,  and  the  Authority  of  the  Prince  be 
lawful  ^  in  which  alfo  nothing  lhould  be  refolv'd  on, 
without  due  Deliberation.  So  the  Athenians  us'd  to  con- 
fult  their  Orators  and  Philofophers,  about  the  Legality 
of  their  Wars  •,  for  'tis  in  our  Power  to  begin,  but  not 
to  end  them  ;  he  who  undertakes  them  in  halle,  will 
repent  at  leifure.  War  (  fays  King  Alphonfo  )  ought  to  be 
rs> ell  roeigWd  e°re  'tis  begun ,  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  Reafon 
and  Juftice  ;  for  from  hence  proceed  three  great  Advantages  : 
"The  fir  ft,  is^  That  God  favours  thofe  who  do  fo  :  The  fee  on  d, 
is,  That  they  themfelves  are  more  encouraged,  upon  Confi- 
dence of  their  Juftice  :  The  third,  is,  That  thofe  who  know 
it,  if  they  are  Friends ',  join  more  che  ar fully  •  if  Enemies,  they 
have  the  lefs  hopes  of  Succefs  *.  War  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken  for  flight  and  frivolous  Matters,  fuch  as  were 
thofe  which  mov'd  Xerxes  to  bring  War  upon  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Lumbar ds  to  make  an  Irruption  into  Italy.  That 
Prince  is  a  Tyrant,  who  wages  War  for  another  State  ; 
but  he  Juit  and  Commendable,  who  does  it  for  the  De- 
fence of  his  own,  or  the  Recovery  of  unjuft  Ufurpa- 
tions  -,  in  fuch  cafe  efpecially  where  Juftice  cannot  be 

(5)  Video  fefrum  ex  rifdem  tenebris  ejfe  prohtum,  quibus  Aurum  &  Au 
gentum,  ne  am  inflrumentum  in  cades  mutuas  deejfet,  ant  Pretium,  Sencc. 
(6)  Nam  cum  duo  fint  genera  difceptandi^  unum  per  djfeeptationem,  aherum 
per  vim,  ¿unique  illud  propriumfn  kominpt^  hoc  beliuarum,  confugiendwrn  ejl 
ad  poflerius,  ft  utinonlicet  fuperiori.  Cicero.      *  L,2.  tt.23.  p.  2. 
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obtained  otherwife,  or  where  it  is  more  fecurely  decided 
by  the  Sword,  than  the  Book  fo  íubjeét-  to  Deceit  and 
Cavil  (7).  The  Succefs  of  War  is  a  Juft  Judge,  giving 
the  Right  of  Victory  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  King 
Philip  II.  was  fo  defirous  to  clear  his  Right  to  the  Crown 
of  Portugal^  upon  the  Death  of  King  Sebaftian^  that  after 
having  had  the  Opinions  of  many  Divines  and  Lawyers, 
and  his  Army  being  then  upon  the  Frontiers,  heftopp'd, 
to  conferr  with  them  further  about  it.  A  Prince  who 
delires  gradually  to  raife  his  Fortune,  may  do  it  by  War, 
provided  he  has  juft  Occafion.  But  he  who  is  already 
in  quiet  Poíleflion  of  a  competent  Greatnefs,  ought  dili- 
gently to  confider  how  he  engages  himfelf  in  War  •,  and 
to  endeavour,  as  much  as  poilible,  to  avoid  it  by  ho- 
nourable Means,  without  lofs  of  Authority  and  Reputa- 
tion }  for  if  he  lofts  them,  the  Refufal  will  rather  kindle 
it.  The  Emperor  Rodolphus  I.  us'd  to  fay,  That  'twas 
more  commendable  to  Govern  a  State  well^  than  to  Enlarge  it, 
"Tis  not  lefs  Glorious  for  a  Prince  to  preferve  Peace 
with  his  Sword,  than  to  Conquer  in  War.  Happy 
is  that  Kingdom,  in  which  the  Reputation  of  Arms 
maintains  Plenty,  and  where  Lances  fupport  the  Vines 
and  Olive-Trees }  where  Ceres  is  protected  by  Be  Honors 
Head-piece.  The  greater  the  Courage  is,  the  more 
averfe  'tis  to  War,  as  knowing  to  what  it  muft  be 
obliged.  Many  times,  Cowards  advife  and  promote  it, 
and  the  Brave  act  it  (8).  If  War  is  commenced  for  the 
fake  of  Peace,  what  need  of  that,  when  we  may  enjoy 
this  ?  The  Choice  of  it  ought  not  to  proceed  from  the 
Will,  but  from  Force  or  Neceffity  (9).  The  Ancients 
feign'd,  that  Pallas  was  born  out  of  the  Head  oí  Jupiter  ^ 
to  intimate,  that  War  ought  to  proceed  from  Prudence, 
not  from  the  Perverfenefs  of  the  Mind.  Sebaftian^  King 
of  Portugal^  who  carried  it  into  sJfrick,  more  by  the 

(7)  Caftrenfis  prifditfio  fecura,  tycbtufior,  &  plura  manuagens,  caUt- 
diutem  fori  ron  exerceat.  Tac  in  Vit.  Agrie.  (8)  Sum  Beüum  ttum 
ah  ignavü,  tenuffimi  cupfque  Pericuhm£eri.  Tac.  4.  Anna3.  f  p)  Pacem 
bibere  debet  Volimm ,  Beü¡.m  Neseffitas*  Te  Auguír.  Epift.  207. 
Tom.  2. 
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impulfe  of  his  Courage  than  Counfel,  with  his  Blood 
imprinted  on  thofe  Sands  the  Truth  of  this  Precept. 
The  Bees  don't  chufe  an  armed  King,  that  he  mayn't  be 
given  to  War,  and  negleft  the  Government  of  his  own 
State,  for  foreign  Conquefts.  If  Francis  King  of  France, 
and  Gufiavm  King  oí  Sweden,  had  duly  confider'd  this, 
the  firil  had  not  been  taken  at  Pavia,  nor  the  laft  kill'd 
at  Lutzen.  Ambition  of  Rule,  is  that  which  begins  the 
Ruine  of  many  States.  This  Hanibal  knew  at  laft,  when 
he  told  Scipio,  That  ''twould  have  been  better,  had  the  Gods 
given  Men  more  modeft  Thoughts^  that  the  Romans  might 
be  content  with  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians  with  Africk. 

Great  Princes  ought  to  carry  on  War  with  their 
utmoft  Power  and  Vigour,  that  they  may  the  fooner 
end  it,  as  the  Romans  did  *,  for  the  Protraction  of  it  is 
both  chargeable  and  dangerous.  The  Enemy  is  alfo 
thereby  difciplin'd,  and  forewarn'd,  and  encouraged. 
Power,  without  Vigour,  lofes  its  Efteem.  For  thefe 
Reafons,  two  Wars  ought  not  to  be  commenc'd  at  the 
fame  time  -,  for  the  Forces  being  divided,  they  can't  be 
ended  fo  foon,  nor  is  any  Power  fufficient  to  maintain 
?em  long,  nor  Subjeds  capable  to  Command  them.  The 
Romans  ever  endeavoured,  as  do  the  Turks  at  this  day, 
not  to  be  engaged  in  two  Wars  at  a  time.  Upon  this 
were  grounded  the  Threats  of  Corbulo  to  the  Parthians ; 
telling  them,  That  all  the  Empire  enjoyed  a  firm  Peace,  and 
that  they  had  only  that  War  (10J. 

(i)  Tac.  i5,Annal. 
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MEDEA  (to  facilitate  the  Conqueft  of  the 
Golden  Fleece)  lowed  Serpents  Teeth  in  Cokhos^ 
whence  immediately  fprang  Troops  of  armed 
Men,  who  falling  together  by  the  ears,  deftroyed  one 
another.  So  fome  Princes  and  States,  the  pernicious 
Medea's  of  the  World,  fow  Difcord  among  Princes, 
and  reap  Wars,  and  Confuiion,  the  Fruit  thereof,  in 
their  own  States  (1).  They  think  to  enjoy  themfelves 
that  Repofe  which  they  moleft  in  others,  and  the 
Event  proves  contrary.  Cofmographers  fay,  about 
the  equilibrium  of  the  World,  that  it  is  fo  Equidiftant 
from  the  Center,  that  the  lead  Weight  moves  the  Earth. 

(il$or  they  have  fown  the  Wind,  and  rcap'd  the  Whirlwind. 
Ho[<A  8.  7. 
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3Tis  the  fame  in  War  ;  there  is  none  fo  diftant,  but  it 
changes  the  Center  of  Reft  of  other  Kingdoms.  War 
is  a  raging  Fire,  which  kindled  in  one  Place,  runs  on  to 
others,  and  very  often  to  its  own  Home,  according  as 
the  Wind  drives  it.  The  prudent  Farmer  dreads  the 
Storm  he  fees  gathering  upon  the  Mountain's  top,  though 
at  never  fo  great  a  diftance  :  Much  greater  need  has  he 
to  fear,  who  raifes  it,  by  lupplying  it  with  Vapours. 
Thofe  who  foment  the  Dutch  Power  and  Grarideur,  may 
in  time  repent  it,when  fubjed  to  the  Yoke  of  their  Slavery  ; 
as  it  befell  thofe  who  favour'd  the  Rife  of,  the  Roman 
Grandeur.  The  Venetians,  jealous  of  the  Tortuguefe,  for 
that  by  their  Voyages  they  depriv'd  'em  of  the  Traffick 
of  the  PerfianSez,  and  the  Eaft-lndies,  fent  an  Epibaifador 
againft  them  to  CaWo,  and  Engineers  and  Carpenters  to 
arm  the  King  of  Calicut  againft  them,  perfuading  the 
Butch  to  oppofe  their  PaiTage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
But  they  having  comply'd  with  their  Delires,  and 
eftabliih'd  their  own  Factories  and  Commerce,  quite 
difappointed  the  Republick,  who  had  better  have  left 
the  PortuguefeTrade  free,  fince  fo  they  might  have  made 
ufe  of  their  Ships  to  Import  the  Eaftern  Commodities  ; 
which  when  they  had  brought  to  their  Ports,  the  Inha- 
bitants might  with  more  Induftry  and  Profit  difperfe 
over  Europe.  Thus  we  fee  the  Means  which  humane 
Prudence  makes  ufe  of  for  its  own  Safety,  turn  to  the 
Ruine  of  the  Author.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Parma 
thought  to  maintain  the  War  in  the  State  oí  Milan -,  and 
the  one  utterly  ruin'd  his  own,  and  the  other  made 
his  the  Seat  of  War.  Ill  Advice  impos'd  upon  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  French  King,  made  him  fearful  of  him- 
felf,  diffident  of  his  Mother  and  Brother,  and  of  the 
whole  Kingdom,  being  perfuaded,  that  without  War  he 
could  not  fubfift,  and  that  his  Prefervation  depended 
upon  the  Ruine  of  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria  ;  and  for  that 
end 5  he  rais'd  ( with  the  Blood  of  the  Nobility  of 
that  Kingdom,  engag'd  in  Civil  Broils)  Clouds  which 
created  a  general  Tempeft  againft  all  Chriftendom  -,  the 
Rhine,  Mofelle,  Danube,  and  Elbe,  being  fummoned  to 

his 
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his  Aííiftance.  He  foments  the  Clouds  in  England^ 
Holland  and  Denmark.  He  breaks  the  ¡ce  of  Sweden, 
that  he  might  pafs  the  Baltick  Sea  by  thofe  Northern 
Sir  eights,  to  the  Ruine  of  Empire  (3).  He  thaws 
the  Snows  of  the  Switz.ers  and  Grifgns,  and  fcatters  them 
through  Germany  and  Italy.  He  turns  the  River  Po  upon 
the  State  of  Milan,  fummoning  the  Tyber  and  Adriatick 
to  his  Aííiftance  (4).  He  raifes  the  Fogs  of  Africa 
Perfil  Turkey,  Tartary  and  Mofcovia,  that  they  might 
in  Clouds  of  Arrows  and  Lightning  invade  Europe.  He 
forces  through  the  fecret  Crannies  of  the  Earth,  Earth- 
quakes which  ihook  Braz.il  and  the  Eaft-Indies.  He  fends 
through  all  Parts  furious  Hurricanes,  which  made  one 
continual  Tempeft -,  and  he  difturbed  the  Heavens  with 
fuch  Diligence  and  Art,  that  it  darted  Fire,  hail'd  Shot, 
and  rain  d  Blood  upon  the  Earth  (5).  He  reaches  from 
Pole  to  Pole  with  the  Shot  of  his  Artillery  (6),  and  with 
his  Dragoons,  more  fwift  (  by  the  Negligence  or  Malice 
of  Tome)  than  the  Imperial  Eagles  (7  ).  Their  Neighings 
are  heard  in  all  Parts,  and  Mars  triumphs  in  Blood  and 
Duit  (8).  The  Author  of  fo  many  Wars,  verifying 
what  Ifaiah  faid  of  Lucifer,  That  he  difturbs  the  Earthy 
ruines  Kingdoms,  difpeoples  the  World,  and  defiroys  it's 
Cities  (9).  For  when  God  makes  ufe  of  one  as  a  Scourge 
to  the  reft,  he  gives  him  his  Power,  by  which  he  fuc- 
ceeds  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  while  his  Divine  Anger 
continues  (10).  He  told  Mofes,  That  he  had  made  him 
God  over  Pharaoh  (11)}  and  fo,  as  God,  he  wrought 
Miracles,  to  puniih  him  and  his  Kingdom  (12). 

But  I  am  not  fo  bold  to  fay,  that  in  Pharaoh's  Perfon, 
and  his  Kingdom,  is  reprefented  that  of  France,  and  the 
Puniihment  that  Divine  Sun  of  Juftice  threatens  it,  and 
that  we  muft  hope  for  other  miraculous  A&ions  for  the 
Prefervation  and  Grandeur  of  the  Houfe  of  Aaftria  (13), 

(3)  //*'".  23. 11.  (4)  <M%  32.2.  (ti&r.  4.13.  (6)Jer. 
8.16.  C7)4-i?.  (8)  -fer.S.  16.  (c)  Ifai.  14.  16.  (10)  Ifai. 
ío.$.  (11)  Exod.  7.  1.  (12)  Data  eft  Moyfi  authority,  &  poteflai^ 
qu  velut  Dem  Pbaraontem  terreret,  ¡>unireu  Hil.  I*  7.  de  Trio, 
(13.)  2  Mae.  15.8. 
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That  his  Difpleafure  being  appeafed,  will  by  little  and 
little  difpell  the  Clouds  which  obfcure  its  Pinnacles, 
difcovering  thereupon  the  Triumphant  Imperial  Eagle, 
which  having  íharpned  its  Talons  and  its  Beak,  and  re- 
freih'd  its  Feathers  in  the  Waters  of  its  Trouble,  ihall 
join  that  Divine  Lightning,  which  lhall  be  Light  to  it, 
and  Fire  to  France,  caufing  to  fall  upon  them  the  whole 
Tempeft.  which  they  had  raifed  againft  other  Kingdoms. 
The  Spirit  of  fo  many  Tempefts  ihall  wafte  it  felf,  their 
Counfels  being  raih  and  violent  (14).  French  lhall  War 
with  French,  Friend  with  Friend,  Brother  with  Brother, 
City  with  City,  and  the  Kingdom  with  the  Kingdom  (15), 
by  which  it  lhall  become  the  Bloody  Scene  of  that 
War  which  it  has  fo  induftrioufly  procured  other  Na- 
tions ( 1 6).  Such  Counfels  are  like  Spiders  Webs,  drawn 
from  their  own  Bowels  *,  their  due  Punifhment  is,  to 
fall  into  the  fame  Nets  which  they  have  fpread  for 
others  (17).  Verillus  invented  a  Brazen  Bull  for  the 
Exercife  of  his  Tyranny,  and  was  himfelf  the  firil  that 
made  it  Bellow. 

No  PoíTeííion  is  fecure,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
Deftrudtion  of  others.  A  certain  French  EmbaiTador 
advifed  the  League  of  Cambray  againil  the  Republick  of 
Venice,  iniinuating,  That  íhe  íhould  fow  DiiTentions  a- 
mong  the  Princes,  and  build  her  own  Fortune  upon  their 
Ruine  :  And  feveralof  them  uniting,  difarmed  her,  and 
took  from  her  all  the  Lands  íhe  poflefs'd  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. It  may  be,  that  thofe  Times  required  fuch  Ar- 
tifices j  or  that  the  Prudent  Noblemen,  of  which  that 
IHuftrious  Senate  always  confifts,  knew  thofe  Inconve- 
niencies,  but  could  not  prevent  ?em,  either  through  the 
furious  Torrent  of  the  Multitude,  or  through  fear  of 
rendring  themfeives  fufpe&ed  by  Oppofition.  This  is 
the  Misfortune  of  Republicks,  that  Malice,  Tyranny, 
fomenting  Hatred,  and  Self-Intereft,  without  refpecl  to 
Juftice,  pais  for  Zeal  and  Love  to  their  Country,  hin- 

(14)  l¡xu  19.3.      (if)  Ibid,      (16)  £f'*''39**o.      (17)  Prov. 
25. 27. 
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dring  Perfons  of  Integrity  from  appearing.    That  the 
Prudent  endeavour  to  procure  the  Peace  of  the  State, 
while  giddy  Fellows,   who  have   no  Profpeft  of  the 
Time  to  come,  moleft  it  by  their  vain  and  dangerous 
Enterprizes  (18),  and  that  in  their  Refolves,  their  Votes 
are  counted  not  weighed •,   and  that  Communities  are 
always  fuller  of  Raw,  Ignorant  Perfons,  than  of  thofe  of 
Prudence  and  Experience  ^  thence  happen  grievous  In- 
conveniencies.     And  we  fee  at  prefent  that  Republick 
governs  with  great  Applaufe  by  the  belt  Maxims,  and 
that  fhe  always  promotes  the  univerfal  Peace  and  good 
Correfpondence  with  her  neighbouring  Princes,  not  be- 
ing to  be  prevail'd  upon  by  the  continual  Importunities 
of  France  to  join  in  the  prefent  War  -7  by  which  ihe  has 
not  only  oblig'd  theHoufe  oí  Anuria,  but  has  been  alfo 
freed  from  this  general  Influence  of  Mars,  by  which  ihe 
has  gained  more  than  ihe  could  have  done  by  the  Sword. 
The  Neighbourhood  of  greater  Power   is  not  always 
Dangerous  •,  it  is  fometimes  like  the  Sea,  which  Ebbing, 
leaves  whole  Provinces  to  the  Continent.    There  are 
not  few  Princes  and  Republicks  which  owe  their  Prefer- 
vation  to  this  Monarchy.    'Twould  be  a  dangerous  At- 
tempt for  the  leiTer  Powers  always  to  join  in  making 
War  upon  the  Greater,  (as  we  obferv'd  elfewhere.) 
States  gain  more  by  their   good  Correfpondence  with 
Princes,  than  by  Force.     They  are  cunning  Ladies, 
who  eafily  captivate  their  Heart  and  Will,  and  guide 
their  Aft  ions  to  their  particular  Ends.  Let  'em  not  there- 
fore be  difburbed,  if  Princes  are  fometimes  angry  with 
them  •,  for  fuch  Anger  is  like  the  Petty  Quarrels  of  Lovers, 
which  are  the  Renewing  of  Love  :  Let  them  blame  ra- 
ther Jealoufles,  and  credulous  Sufpicions,  which  make 
them  doubt  the  Fidelity  of  their  belt  Friends  *,  which  is 
the  Vice  of  the  Multitude,  who  meafure  Things  not  by 
Reafon,  but  by  their  vain  Sufpicions. 

Thefe  Arts  of  Sowing  Difcord,  and  procuring  the  Rife 
of  one  by  the  Fall  of  others,  are  moít  in  ufe  in  Courts 

(18)  Sapient jbus  quietis  &  Reip.  cura :  kvijjimus  quifoue,  Vfuturiim- 
frovidtufteyatia  tumens.    Tac.  i.  Hid. 
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and  Palaces  :  They  proceed  from  Ambition  r,  for  Re- 
wards being  already  divided,  and  there  being  no  means 
to  introduce  new  Forms,  but  by  the  Corruption  of  o- 
thers,  they  procure  it  by  Scandal  and  Violence.  Some- 
time 'tis  the  Envy  of  one  Minifter  to  another,  for 
fome  ex'cellent  Qualifications,  endeavouring  to  prevent 
his  continuance  in  a  Poít  where  they  maybe  confpicuous, 
or  elfe  to  ruine  the  Reputation  he  has  already  acquir'd, 
by  falfe  Accufations :  And  when  he  can't  obfcure  the 
Truth,  he  Sneers,  Joaks  at,  and  Ridicules  it,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  kind  of  Friendíhip  j  that  lofing  his  Credit  in 
Things  of  fmall  concern,  he  may  afterwards  gain  it  in 
Things  of  greater  moment.  Such  malicious,  fly  Tricks, 
are  ever  pernicious  to  their  Author,  asTacitus  remark'd 
in  Hifpn  (19),  and  in  thofe  who  followed  him.  Notwith- 
ftanding,  Lncinm  Troculm  fucceded  well,  by  accufing 
others  (20).  This  fometimes  happens,  when  Goodnefs 
and  Modeily  are  fo  referv'd  as  to  live  privately,  defpiííng 
the  Honours  and  Favour  of  Princes ,  as  it  befalls  thofe, 
who,  through  diitruft  of  their  own  Abilities,  are  thought 
unfit  for  the  Management  of  Publick  Affairs  \  fuch  as 
thefe,  afliduous  Malice,  fuch  as  is  intent  upon  gaining 
Mens  Opinions,  eaiily  robs  of  the  due  Rewards  of 
their  Vertue,  as  Twllinus  us'd  to  do  (21.)  But  fuch 
Artifices  fall  with  the  fame  fpeed  they  rife  •,  of  which 
Tigillims  is  an  Example,  who  died  infamoufly  by  his 
own  Hands  (22^. 

Cip)  Pernieiem  aliü,  ac  poflremum  fibi  invenere.  Tac.  1.  Annal. 
(20)  Vt  cuique  erat,  criminando,  quod  fmUimum  faBu  eft,  pravm  £¡> 
caliidus,  bonos  &  modefios  anteibat.  Tac.  i.Hift,  (21)  PrafeRitram 
vigilum,  &  pratorii,  ¿r  alia  pr&mii,  virtutum  velocity  ihiU  adeptus. 
Tac.  1.  Hift.  (22)  Inter  Jlupra  concubinarum,  fa  ofcula,  fa  defames 
mores,  feBit  novacufo  faucibm,  infamem  vitam  fwdavit,  etiam  exitu  [ero 
fainkcnejh.   Tac.  1.  Hift. 
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HE  Sun  darts  the  Rays  of  his  Light  upon  a 
Concave-Glafs ,  and  thence  proceeds,  in  Rays 
of  Fire,  the  Figure  of  this  prefent  Emblem  ^ 
intimating,  That  in  the  good  or  bad  Intention  of  the 
Minifters  confift  Peace  or  War.  The  Reverberation 
of  the  Orders  they  receive,  is  Fatal.  If  the  Breaib  be  of 
clear  and  plain  Cryftal,  the  Orders  flow  thence  as  pure, 
if  not  purer,  than  they  entred  \  but  if  it  be  Steel,  they 
will  imbroil  the  whole  World  in  Wars.  To  this  end^ 
Princes,  defirous  of  Peace,  lhould  beware  of  making  ufe 
of  Warlike  Minifters  •,  for  as  they  found  all  their  Fortune 
upon  Arms,  they  continually  feek  Occafions  to  exercife 
them.  Franc*  had  never  bewaiPd  the  Effects  of  fo  much 
Difcord,  nor  Europe  of  fo  many  Wars,  had  not  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  that  King's  Favour  confilted  therein,    We 

find, 
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find,  in  Holy  Writ,  that  the  Priefts  carried  the  Trum- 
pets wherewith  they  declared  War(i);  that  the  Mo- 
deity  and  Gravity  of  their  Sacred  Office  would  not  ufe 
them  without  great  Occafion.  The  Breafts  of  Princes 
are  Seas,  which  fwell  with  Mountains  of  Waves,  when 
their  Minifters  are  bluftering  Boreas'*  s,  but  are  calm  and 
ferene  when  they  are  gentle  Zephyrs  ;  for  a  generous  and 
peaceful  Mind  tempers  the  hot  and  dangerous  Orders, 
and  turns  them  to  good  -,  like  the  Sun,  whofe  Rays, 
though  they  pafs  by  Angles,  endeavour  to  free  them- 
felves  from  this  imperfect  Form,  and  return  Spherical 
in  their  Reverberation.  And  fometimes  it.  fuffices  not 
that  their  Intention  is  good,  if  they  pafs  for  Warriors; 
for  either  none  believe- that  Men  of  their  Courage  would 
negled  an  Occafion,  and  Fear  arms  againit  their  Bravery, 
or  at  leait  Malice  takes  it  as  a  Pretence.  The  Count  of 
Fuentes,  forefeeing  what  would  happen  to  the  Valtoline, 
from  the  Revolt  of  the  Crifons,  upon  account  of  the 
League  with  the  Republick  oiVinice,  built  a  Fort  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  River  Ada,  for  the  Security  of  the  State  of 
Milan.  The  Duke  oí  Feria,  in  the  fame  Country,  fum- 
mon'd  the  Catholicks  to  defend  themfelves  from  the 
Proteftants.  The  Duke  d'Ojfnna  endeavour'd,  by  a 
Fleet  which  he  had  in  the  Adriaticl,  to  divert  the  Arms 
of  Venice  upon  Friulh  And  to  thefe  three  Miniilers  are 
afcnb'd  the  Wars  which  were  afterwards  occaiion'd 
through  the  Troubles  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

In  thofe  who  aifift  at  Treaties  of  Peace,  the  Danger  is 
yet  greater,  each  a&ing  according  to  his  Inclination  and 
PaiTion,  and  not  according  to  the  good  Intention  of  the 
Prince.  Don  Lopez,  de  Haro  being  difgufted  by  King 
Sancho  the  Strong,  reveng'd  himfelf  in  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  between  that  King,  and  Peter  III.  King  of  Arr agon, 
differently  reporting  the  Anfwers  of  both  -,  which  in- 
cens'd  them  more  than  before.    The  greateft  Misfortune 


CO  And  tne  Sons  of  Aaron  the  Prieft  fhall  blow  with  the  Trum- 
pets, and  they  (hall  be  for  an  Ordinance  for  ever  to  you,  throughout 
your  Generations.  Numb.  10. 8. 
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of  Princes,  is,  that  they  can't  Perfonally  aflift  at  all 
Affairs,  but  are  oblig'd  to  be  guided  by  others  Reports, 
which  are  like  Streams  which  are  always  tin&ur'd  with 
the  Quality  of  the  Minerals  through  which  they  pafs,  pro- 
ceeding always  infe&ed  with  the  Malice,  Paifion  or  Affe- 
ction of  the  Minifters,  and  anfwer  their  Conveniencies 
and  Defigns  \  by  thefe  they  ftrive  to  flatter  the  Prince, 
preparing  them  fo,  that  they  may  be  grateful  .to  his 
Tafte  and  Inclination.    Minifters,  and  principally  Em- 
baiTadors,  eager  to  íhew  their  Abilities,  and  that  they 
penetrate  all  things,  report  to  the  Prince  for  Certainty, 
not  that  which  is,  but  that  which  they  faniie  may  be  ; 
they  are  too  prone  to  Sufpicions,  which  they  form  from 
the  leafl  Shadow,  and  then  give  credit  to  them,  whence 
proceed  great  Equivocations  and  Errors,  and  is  the 
chief  caufe  of  Quarrels  and  Wars  among  Princes  •,  for 
no  Minifter  but  has  Power  to  promote  Broils  and  Dif- 
cord  (2).      Let  Princes  therefore  be  cautious  of  giving 
Credit  to  the  firft  Relations  of  their  Minifters,  but  com- 
pare them  firft  with  thofe  they  receive  from  others  : 
And  to  form  a  more  certain  Judgment  of  what  is  written 
to  them,  let  them  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  their 
Humour  and  Genius,  and  with  their  Method  of  Con- 
ceiving Things,  whether  they  ad  by  private  Intereft  and 
Pailion  j  for  it  happens  fometimes,  that  the  Minifter  is 
taken  with  a  Love  for  the  Country  or  Prince  with  whom 
he  Treats,    and  thinks  all    things   Right    and  Juft  * 
and  fometimes   fuffers  himfelf  to  be  oblig'd  by  their 
Favours  and  Civilities,  and   being  naturally  Grateful, 
is  of  their  Side,  and  ads  their  Cauie.    Sometimes  is  de- 
luded by  plain  Appearances,  and  by  contrary  Reports, 
cunningly  fpread,   and   fo  ealily  deceives  his  Prince  ^ 
for  there  is  none  more  apt  to  deceive  others,  than  one 
who  has  been  impos'd  upon  before.     Many  Minifters  are 
mov'd  by  flight  Reafons,  or  by  fome  Paifion  or  private 
Averfion  which  difturbs   their  Judgments,   and  turn 
every  thing  to  ill.    There  are  fome  alfo  naturally  en- 

(2)  In  turto  Í3  difcordiv  fefftmn  (ñique  fhrima  vis»  Tac,  4,  Hift. 
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clin'd  to  Mifconftrue  all  Actions  and  Deiigns  •,  whereas 
others  are  fo  Frank  and  Generous,  that  they  think  nothing 
ill  defign'd.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  dangerous, 
and  thefe  lait  not  lefs  fo  than  the  others.  \ 

Sometimes  the  Minifter,  thinking  it  part  of  his  Duty 
to  difcover  to  the  Prince  his  Enemies,  and  that  by  that 
means  he  íhall  gain  the  Chara&er  of  a  Zealous  and  Un- 
derftanding  Perfon,  becomes  fo  nicely  fufpicious,  that 
no  one  is  fafe  from  his  Tongue  and  Pen  j  and  to  make 
his  Surmifes  and  Apprehenfions  fure,  gives  oceafiori,  by 
Jhis  Diftruft,  to  Friends  to  become  Enemies,  to  the  great 
Detriment  of  the  Prince,  to  whom  it  were  iriuch  better 
to  have  a  good  Confidence  in  all,  or  for  the  Miniiter  to 
apply  Remedies  to  cure,  not  to  infect  the  Minds  and 
«Wills  of  the  Subjed. 

Minifters  alfo,  weary  of  Embaules,  that  they  may 
retire  to  enjoy  the  Conveniencies  and  Eafe  of  a  Do- 
meftick  Life,  ftick  not  to  promote  a  Rupture  between 
the  Princes  they  affift,  or  at  leail  to  fuggeit  Counfels  not 
lefs  pernicious. 

Princes  are  much  deceived,  who  think  their  Minifters 
aft  always  as  Minifters,  and  not  as  Men.  If  it  were  fo, 
they  would  be  much  better  ferved,  and  find  lefs  Incori- 
veniencies.  But  they  are  Men,  and  their  Office  does 
not  ftrip  'em  of  their  Inclination  to  Eafe,  and  to  the 
Pleafures  of  Love,  Anger,  Revenge,  and  other  Affections 
and  Paifions,  which  Zeal  nor  Duty  are  not  always  ca- 
pable to  corred. 

But  let  Princes  be  apprized,  that  thofe  who  can't 
feduce  Good  and  Loyal  Minifters,  (  for  that  they  fathom 
their  Artifices  and  Counfels,  and  know  what  is  their 
Prince's  Intereft,  what  not)  they  traduce  them  as  Di- 
ftruftful,  Paffionate,  Perverfe  and  Obftinate,  and  there- 
fore endeavour  to  remove  them  from  the  Management  of 
Affairs,  and  to  introduce  others  lefs  Knowing,  or  to 
treat  immediately  with  the  Prince  himfelf,  tendring 
him  fpecious  Propofitions,  which  oblige  him  to  Refolves 
more  prejudicial.  He  muft  not  give  the  leaft  grounds 
to  any  one,  to  think  that  he  can't  change  the  courfe  of 
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Affairs,  or  difplace  Minifters  *,  for  if  fuch  Thoughts  take 
place,  the  Prince  will  be  ill  ferved  :  For  fuch  Confidence 
caufes  Difdain  and  Difobedience  in  the  Accufer,  and  the 
Fear  of  it  difcourages  the  Minifter.  The  Errors  of  thefe 
are  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  to  admit  the  Accufations 
againft  them,  efpecially  if  they  are  Foreigners :  And 
were  they  true,  yet  'tis  more  Prudence  to  deferr  the  Re- 
medy, till  he  from  whom  they  came  can't  afcribe  it  to 
himfelf. 

EMBLEM    LXXVIl 


TH  E  farther  thofe  two  Luminaries  of  Day  and 
Night  are  diftant  from  each  other,  the  greater 
their  Influence  and  Light  is  Below :   But  when 
they  are  in  Conjunción,  their  being  Brethren,  does  not 

P  pre- 
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prevent  the  one  from  obfcuring  the  other's  Rays  *,  and 
iiich  Eclipfe  creates  Shadows  and  Inconveniencies  to  the 
Earth.  Princes,  by  the  benefit  of  their  Minifters  and 
Letters,  maintain  and  uphold  mutual  Correfpondence 
with  each  other  :  But  if  they  mould  Conferr  Perfonally 
with  one  another,  their  Interview  would  create  íhadows 
of  Sufpicion  and  Jealoufie,  which  would  put  all  their 
States  in  Confuilon,  for  that  they  never  find  in  one  ano- 
ther what  they  promis'd  to  themfelves,  and  that  neither 
meafures  himfelf  by  his  own  Rule,  but  pretends  always 
to  much  more  than  his  Due»  An  Interview  of  two 
Princes,  is  almoit  like  a  Duel,  in  which  they  fight  with 
Ceremonies,  each  endeavouring  to  conquer  t'other.  The 
Families  of  each  aifift  at  the  Engagement,  like  two 
Hoirile  Troops,  each  being  zealous  for  his  Prince's 
Triumph  over  the  other,  in  Perfonal  Accompliihments 
or  Grandeur  ;  and  as  in  fiich  a  number  all  can't  be  Men 
of  Prudence,  fome  light  Expreifion,  or  flight  Affront, 
caufes  Dillatisfa&ion  in  the  reft.  So  it  happened  in  the 
Interview  between  King  Henry ',  and  Lewis  XI.  oí  France  \ 
in  which  the  Spaniards  exceeding  them  in.  Pomp  and 
Greatnefs,  and  fcouting  the  Meannefs  and  Slovenlinefs  of 
the  Frene h^  thofe  two  Nations  departed  Enemies,  who 
had  till  thenmaintain'd  a  good  Correfpondence  toge- 
ther *.  The  Hatred  between  Germánicas  and  Pifo  was 
private,  till  they  faw  one  another  (i).  The  Interview 
between  Ferdinand  [V .oiCafiile,  and  Dionyfim,  his  Father- 
in-Law,  King  of  Portugal,  caufed  great  Disorders  ;  as 
did  that  of  King  Philip  I.  and  King  Ferdinand.  And 
though  the  Meeting  of  James  I.  and  Kmg.Alphonfo,  pro- 
duced very  good  Effé&s,  yet  is  it  the  fafeil  way  for 
Princes  to  manage  their  Affairs  by  EmbaiTadors. 

Sometimes  Favourites  fow  Difcord  between  the  Prince 
and  thofe  of  the  Blood-Royal,  ( as  wTe  have  before  ob- 
ferv'd  )  of  which  there  are  many  Examples  in  our  Hi- 
ftories.  Don  Lopez,  de  Haro  procured  a  Separation  be- 
tween King  Sancho  the  Strong,  and  the  Queen  his  Con- 

*  Mar.  Hiii  Hifp.    (0  Dijcejferwitque  of  mis  Oim,  Tac,  2.  Anual. 
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fort.  The  Domeilicks  of  Queen  Catharine,  Mother  to 
King  'John  II.  incens'd  her  againft  the  Infant,  Don  Fer- 
dinand. Doíí  Alvarez,  de  Lara  endeavoured  ( thereby 
to  keep  the  Government  in  his  own  Hands)  to  perfuade 
King  Henry  I.  that  his  Sifter,  Queen  Bereñguela,  defign'd 
to  poifon  him.  Thofe  who  were  interefted  in  the 
Quarrels  between  the  Infant  Sancho,  and  King  Alphonfo 
the  Wife,  his  Father,  took  what  care  they  cou'd,  to  pre- 
vent their  Meeting  and  Agreement.  The  Grandees  of 
Caftile  hindred  the  Reconcilement  of  King  John  II.  to 
his  Son  Henry.  Don  Alvarez,  de  Luna,  that  of  King  John 
oí  Navarre,  to  his  Son  Prince  Carlos  of  Viana.  The  Favou- 
rites of  King  Philip  I.  dhTuaded  him  from  an  Interview 
with  King  Ferdinand.  Such  Artifices  we  have  feen  us'd 
in  France,  in  thefe  Times,  to  the  Detriment  of  that 
Kingdom,  and  of  all  Chriftendom.  The  only  Remedy 
is,  to  defpife  the  Difficulties  and  Inconvenientes  which 
thefe  Favourites  reprefent,  and  to  come  to  an  Interview, 
when  the  fecret  Operation  of  the  Blood  has  appeas'd 
their  Minds,  and  difcover'd  the  Malice  of  thofe  who 
procur'd  the  Mifunderftanding.  Upon  thefe  Reafons, 
King  Ferdinand  gave  a  Meeting  at  Segovia,  to  King 
Henry  IV.  his  Brother-in-Law,  not  fearing  the  Danger 
of  expofing  himfelf  to  the  Refentment  of  an  offended 
King,  who,  either  through  Natural  Affection,  or  to 
difguife  his  Infamy,  procur'd  his  Daughter  Joanna?*,  Suc- 
ceifion  to  the  Crown  *.  For  though  he  was  fufficientiy 
pre-advis'd  by  his  Miniftef s  of  the  Danger  of  the  thing  ; 
yet  in  the  Scales  of  Prudence,  this  Confideration  oWt- 
weigh'd,  That  no  Force  nor  Treaty  was  fo  effeftaal  as 
Trefence. 
— ■ - --      * 

*  Mir.  Hid.  Hifp. 
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WHAT  we  fee  of  the  Mermaid,  is  Beautiful  ^ 
what  we  hear,  Melodious  \  that  which  the  In- 
tention conceals,  Pernicious  -0  and  that  which  is 
hidden  under  Water,  Monftrous.  Who  could  imagine 
fo  great  an  Inequality  in  fo  fair. an  Appearance  ?  Such 
Beauty  as  to  charm  the  Mind,  and  fuch  Harmony  as  to 
intice  Ships  upon  Rocks?  Antiquity  admir'd  this  Monfter 
as  an  extraordinary  Prodigy  :  yet  is  nothing  more  fre- 
quent •,  Courts  and  Palaces  are  full  of  them  (i).  How 
often  is  a  fair,  fmooth  Tongue,  the  Snare  to  entrap  a 
Friend  (2)  ?    How  often  does  á  Friendly,  Smiling  Look, 


CO  Jfai,  13.22*     (a)  Prw.  29.  5. 
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conceal  a  Heart  full  of  Rancour  and  Malice  ?  How  often 
are  Tears  fore'd  from  a  Spring  of  Joy  (3)  !  Thofe  who 
íhew'd  moit  Sorrow  for  the  Death  of  Germankm^  were 
thofe  who  rejoye'd  moit  (4).  When  the  Head  of 
Pompey  was  brought  to  Cafar ,  he,  by  his  Tears,  dif- 
fembled  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Sight : 

Cseíár,  at  fir  si,  his  Gift  would  -not  refufey 

Nor  turn  his  Eyes  away,  but  fixedly  views 

Till  he  perceivd  'twas  true,  and  plainly  favo 

7Twas  fife  to  be  a  pious  Father-in-Law  ; 

Then  fied  forced  Tears,  and  from  a  joyful  Br  casi 

Drew  Si<rhs  and  Groans ,  as  thinking-  Tears  would  be  si 

Conceal  his  inward  Joy * 

We  fee  much  of  the  Syren  in  the  Pretexts  of  fome 
Princes  :  How  full  of  Religion  and  Concern  for  the 
Publick  Good  ?  How  Obliging,  Kind,  and  Promi- 
fing  ?  And  what  Cheats  do  ,they  impofe  upon  each 
other,  under  thefe  Feints  and  Appearances  ?  They 
have  the  Face  of  Angels,  but  end  in  Serpents  •,  and  Em- 
brace, only  to  Sting  and  Poifon :  The  Wounds  of  a 
Well-meaning  Sincerity  are  more  wholfom  than  the 
KiiTes  of  fuch  Lips  ("5).  The  Words  of  thofe  are  fmooth 
and  balmy,  but  of  thefe  iharp-pointed  Arrows  (6). 
How  often  has  Treafon  took  Rife  from  Honours  ?  77- 
beriuSf  deligning  the  Death  of  Germanicm,  as  jealous  of 
the  Glory  of  his  Victories,  and  to  extinguiih  thereby  the 
Race  oiAagitftus,  call'd  him  to  Triumph,  and  made  him 
his  Companion  in  the  Empire.  By  fuch  Arts  he  ihives 
to  difguife  his  Mind :  He  burns  with  Envy  of  Germanices  -, 
and  makes  his  Glory  blaze  more,  only  the  fooner  to  ex- 
tinguiih it  :  What  appears  is  Honour  and  Affection, 
what  is  conceaPd  is  Hatred  and  Malice  (7)     The  more 

(3)  Perafíit  trijlitia  imitamenw.  Tac.  13.  Annal.  (4)  Periife  Ger- 
minicum  mUi  jatfantiuA  mment^um  qui  máxime  latantur.  Tac.  2.  Annal. 
*  Mays  Verfion  of  Luc  an.  (^5)  Prov.  27.  6.  (6)  Pfah  54.  22. 
(7)  Nee  ideo  fmcera  cbaritatü  fidem  adfecutus,  arnoliri  juvenem  fpecie  ho- 
voris  ftatuit,  jlr uxit (¡tie  c tufa,  ant  forte  oblatas  arripuit.  Tac.  2.  Annal. 
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Frank  and  Sincere  a  Man  appears,  the  more  Fraud  and 
Defign  he  harbours.  We  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  deceiv'd 
by  Muddy  as  by  Clear  Fountains,  which  hide  their  Poifon, 
and  invite  by  their  Clearnefs.  For  this  Reafon,  Prudence 
iliould  be  upon  her  Guard,  to  penetrate  thefe  Arts  of 
Princes,  fufpe&ing  them  moit  when  they  feem  moit 
fair  and  obliging,  and  acting  againft  their  Cuftom  and 
Nature  \  as  Agrippina  did,  changing  her  morofe  Temper 
into  good  Humour  and  E)alliance,  to  take  Nero  ofFfrom 
the  Love  of  his  Slave  (8)  :  Which  Alteration  was  fufpe- 
cted  by  Nero  and  his  Friends,  who  advis'd  him  to  beware 
of  her  Subtilties  (9).  We  fhould  be  more  cautious 
againft  what  Princes  conceal,  than  againft  what  they 
íhew  ;  more  againft  what  they  are  filent  of,  than  what 
they  declare.  TheEle&pr  of  Treves  delivers  up  that  City 
to  the  French  King,  to  put  therein  a  Garrifon,  though  he 
knew  'twas  imperial,  and  under  the  Hereditary "Prote- 
ction of  the  King  of  France,  as  Duke  of  Luxemburg}),  and 
Lord  of  the  Lower  Burg undyl  and  that  thereby  he  not  only 
ran  counter  to  that  Protection,  but  alfo  to  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  the  Empire ;  for  which  Reafon,  the  Troops  oí  Spain 
furprize  this  City  from  the  French,  and  accidentally  detain 
the  Perfon  of  the  Elector,  and  treat  him  with  all  Refped: 
due  to  his  Dignity  :  And  the  King  of  France  having 
Eighteen  Days  before  concluded  a  League  with  the  Hol- 
landers againft  the  Netherlands,  makes  ufe  of  this  Pre- 
text, though  happening  afterwards,  and  enters  with  his 
Forces  in  their  behalf,  under  pretence  of  fetting  at  liberty 
his  Friend  and  Allie.  He  who  feeks  Occafions,  eailly 
finds  or  makes  'em.  Malice  is  like  Light,  which  enters 
at  the  leaft  Chink  •,  and  fuch  is  our  Inclination  to  Liberty, 
and  fo  blind  our  Ambition,  that  there  is  no  Pretence 
which  •  refpecte  either  of  them,  but  we  immediately  em- 
brace it,  -fufféring  our  felves  to  be  deceived  by  it,  though 

(8)  Turn  Agripfwa  verjis  Artibmy  per  bUniimenta  juvenem  aggnii, 
fuum  potius  cnbiculum  ac  finían  offerre  contegendü,  qua  prima  atas,  C£ 
fummi  fortuna  expeterent.  Tac.  14.  Annal..  (9)  gu<e  mumio  tiequs 
JSfyonem  fefellit,  <fy  proximi  amicorum  m'etuebant,  orabanique  cavere 
infidios  mlierv femperttrocif9  tum&falfie.  Tac.  13.  Anna!. 

: ■•  *  never 
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never  fo  unlikely  or  unreafonable.  Italy  does  not  yet 
apprehend  the  Defigns  of  France,  to  Lord  it  over 
her,  under  pretence  of  Protection,  though  (lie  has  feen 
the  Publick  Faith  fo  often  violated,  as  in  the  Treaties  of 
Ratishon,  Car  afeo,  and  Mondón;  the  llfurpation  of  Mont- 
fcrrat,  the  Valtoline,  and  Vignerol,  and  a  Garrifon  put 
into  Monaco,  By  fuch  Pretexts  Princes  mask  their  Am- 
bition, their  Avarice  and  Defigns,  to  the  expence  of 
the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of  their  Subjects.  Hence  proceed 
all  the  Commotions  and  Wars  that  the  World  labours 
under. 

As  Interefts  alter,  fo  alfo  do  thefe  Pretexts  ;  for  they 
give  Umbrage  to  them,  and  follow  them.  The  Repub- 
lick  of  Venice  enter  into  League  with  the  Grifons  ;  the 
French  oppofe  it,  left  it  íhould  diminiih  their  Alliance 
with  them.  Whereupon  the  People  are  divided  into 
Fa&ions,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholicks,  whom  the 
Proteftants  endeavour  to  extirpate.  The  Switz,ers  here- 
upon fummon  a  Diet,  and  can  find  no  better  Remedy, 
than  to  invite  the  Spaniards  into  the  Valley  -,  an  Expedient 
before'  thought  on  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  the  Inftru- 
clions  given" to  the  Bifnop  of  Veglia,  when  fent  to  the 
Catholick  Cantons  in  Quality  ofNuncio.  Which  Me- 
thod was  alfo  appro  v'd  of  by  Gonffier,  who  managed  the 
Affairs  of  France,  and  who  perfuaded  Count  Alphonfo 
Cafati,  Embaflador  from  Spain  to  the  Switzers,  to  write 
to  the  Duke  of  Feria,  to  enter  the  Valtoline  with  His  Ma- 
jelly's  Forces  -,  that  thereby  Ihutting  up  the  PaiTage  of 
Valcamomca  from  the  Venetians,  they  might  defift  from 
their  Pretentions,  and  that  the  Valley  might  be  cleared 
of  the  Proteftants.  The  Duke,  moved  by  thefe  In- 
flances,  and  by  the  common  Danger  of  this  Seel,  which 
threatned  the  State  oí  Milan,  and  all  Italy,  and  alfo  by 
the  Complaints  and  Tears  of  the  Catholicks,  enter'd  the 
Valtolme  •  and  immediately  the  French,  upon  new  Con- 
fide rations,  change  their  Minds,  and  oppofe  this  Intent, 
entring  into  League  in  Avignon  with  Venice  and  Savoy, 
under  Pretence  of  the  Liberty  of  Italy,  though  that  con- 
fifts  more  in  the  flopping  that  Pailage  from  the  Proteftants 
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on  t'other  fide  the  Mountains,  than  in  any  Acquifitions 
the  Spaniards  could  make  in  this  Country  *,  and  the  Val- 
toline  being  only  the  Pretence  of  the  League,  the  Arms  of 
the  Allies  ferv'd  only  as  a  Diverfion,  and  all  the  Force 
and  Defign  were  turn'd  to  the  Oppreffion  of  the  Repub- 
lick  oí  Genoa.  So  that  Pretences  vary  according  to  the 
Alteration  of  Interefts. 

Times  by  their  Effects  difcover  the  Falfity  of  thefe 
Pretences  *,  for  either  they  don't  perform  what  they  pro- 
mife,  or  don't  ad  where  they  proposM.  The  Republick 
of  Venice  had  a  mind  to  feize  Gradifca^  and  took  for  a 
Pretext  the  Incurfions  of  the  Vfooques  in  Croatia  :  They 
made  a  Feint  to  defend  the  Liberty  of  the  Sea;  and  made 
War  upon  the  Land. 

Many  times  they  make  War,  upon  pretence  of  Zeal 
for  the  Glory  of  God,  and  rather  hinder  it  ;  fometimes 
for  Religion,  and  confound  it  •,  fometimes  for  Publick 
Peace,  and  diñurb  it  :,  fometimes  for  the  Peoples  Liberty, 
and  opprefs  'em  •,  fometimes  for  Protection,  and  enilave 
them  }  fometimes  to  preferve  their  own  State,  and  they 
invade  others.  O  Men,  O  People,  O  States,  O  King- 
doms !  whofe  Tranquility  and  Happinefs  depends  upon 
the  Ambition  and  Capriche  of  a  few. 

When  the  Ends  of  A&ions  are  Juit,  but  are  in  danger 
of  not  being  fo  interpreted,  or  of  mifcarrying  if  they 
are  underitood,  we  may  fo  difpofe  them,  that  our 
Aclions  may  appear  different  to  the  Eyes  of  the  World, 
and  be  thought  to  be  guided  by  other  honeil  Caufes.  He 
who  acts  fo,  cheats  none,  but  ads  juilifiably,  but  only  a- 
rnnfes  Malice  by  falfe  Appearances,  by  which  it  deceives 
it  felf,  and  prevents  its  oppofition  to  the  juit  Defigns  of 
the  Prince  ^  for  no  Reafon  obliges  him  to  point  at  the 
Mark  at  which  he  levels  •,  for  it  would  be  impoiTible  for 
him  to  ftrike  one,  if  at  the  fame  time  he  did  not  feem  to 
aim  at  another. 

There  is  not  lefs  Danger  to  States,  in  the  feign'd  Zeal 
with  which  fome  would  feem  to  refped  the  Publick, 
and  regard  only  their  own  particular  Intereit.    They 
pretend  to  reform  the  Government,  to  weaken  its  Au- 
thority : 
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thovity  :  They  propofe  Means,  and  íuggeít  Counfels 
after  the  Effect,  to  difcover  Errors  already  pail  Remedy  : 
They  affecl  Liberty,  to  gain  the  Applaufe  of  the  People 
againit  the  Magiftracy,  and  confound  the  State,  by  re- 
ducing it  afterwards  to  Slavery  (10).  Thefe  Artifices 
are  us'd  by  all  Tyrants  of  Republicks  (11).  What 
Feints  did  Tiberius  make  of  reftoring  Liberty  to  that  of 
Rome,  when  his  whole  Defign  was  to  opprefs  it  (12). 

The  fame  Methods  the  Prince  of  O us'd  to  make 

the  Netherlands  Revolt,  which  his  Family  have  made  ufe 
of  fince   to  Lord  it  over  the  United  Provinces.     Time 
will  ihew  them,  to  their  Coil,  the  difference  between 
a  Natural  Prince  and  a  Tyrant  *,  then  they  will  repent 
of  having   preferred  Rebellion    with  their  Ruine,  to 
Obedience  with  Security,   as  Cerialis  advis'd  thofe  of 
Treves  (13).      The  People  blindly  fly  to  the  Call  of 
Liberty,  and  don't  know  it  till  they  have  loit  it,  and 
find  themfelves  intangled  in  the  Nets  of  Slavery.     They 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  moved  by  the  Fears  of  thcfe  falfe 
Crocodiles,  and  raíhly  intruíl  them  with  their  Lives  and 
Fortunes.     How  peaceable  would  the  World  be,  if  Sub- 
jects knew,  that  whether  the  Government  be  of  All,  of 
Many,  or  of  One,  it  would  have  its  Inconveniencies, 
with  fome  kind  of  Tyranny  :  For  though  Speculation 
may  invent  a  perfect  Form  of  Government,  as  it  muffc  be 
of  Men,  not  of  Angels,  it  may  be  commended,  but  not 
pra&ifed  (14).       So  that  Liberty  confiits  not  in  this  or 
that  Form  of  Government,  but  in  the  Prefer  vat  ion  of 
that  which  a  long  Ufe  and  Experience  has  conitituted 
and  approved,  in  which  Juftice  is  defended,  and  Pub- 
lic»} Vt  Imperium  eiertant  Libert  atem  prjeferunt  :  fi  impetr  aver  bit 
ipfam  aggredientur.  Tac.  16.  Annal.       (u)  Cxterum  libertas,  &fp?ciofa 
nomina  prxtexuntur,  nee  quifquam  alienum  fervitium  &  imimtionem  fibi 
concupivit,  nt  non  eademijla  vocabula  ufurparet.  Tac  4.HÍÍI.     (12)^- 
ciofa  verb  if,  re  inania  aut  fubdofa  :    quant aque  majore  liberta?  ü  imagine 
tegehantur,    tanto  emprura   ad    infenfuis  ftrvitium.     Tac.  1.  Anna!. 
( 1 3 )  Ne  contumaciam  cum  pernicie,  quam  obfequium  cum  fecuritate  ma- 
litü.  Tac.  4.  Hift       (id)  Diktla  ex  hü,  8>  conftituta  Reipub.  forma 
Uudari  fatüim  quam  evenire,   vel  ft  evenit,  baud  diuturna  ejfe  potejh 
Tac,  4.  Annal. 
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lick  Peace  preferv'd,  fuppoiing  that  fome  fort  of  Go- 
vernment mull  be  obey'd  \  for  Liberty  never  fuffers 
more  than  in  fuch  Changes.  We  think  to  find  a  better, 
and  we  fall  into  a  worfe  j  as  it  happen'd  to  thofe  who 
furvived  Tiber ius  and  Cains  (1$)  ,  and  when  we  better 
our  felves,  it  does  not  countervail  the  Damage  we  fuftain 
in  the  change  of  pne  Form  to  another.  So  that  'tis  bet- 
ter to  bear  with* the  prefent,  though  unjuít  (16)  j  and 
hope,  that  if  the  Prince  be  bad,  God  will  be  pleas'd  to 
fend  another  good  one  (17).  'Tis  he  bellows  King- 
doms }  and  'twould  be  accufing  his  Divine  Decrees,  not 
to  obey  thofe  whom  he  has  conftituted.  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  a  wicked  Prince,  yet  God  threatned  a  fevere  Puniih- 
ment  to  thofe  who  did  not  obey  him  (18).  As  we  are 
contented  with  the  Seafons,  and  bear  patiently  the  In- 
conveniencies  of  Nature  j  fo  alfo  we  ihouldtheDefe&s  of 
our  Princes  (19).  While  there  are  Men,  there  will  be 
Vices  (20).  Where  is  there  to  be  found  a  Prince  with- 
out them  ?  Thefe  Evils  are  not  continual.  If  one  Prince 
be  bad,  another  good  one  fucceeds,  and  fo  one  makes 
amends  for  the  other  (21). 

(1  $)  An  Neronem  extremum  Dominorum  putatü  f  idem  credidermt,  qui 
Tiberio,  qui  Caiofuperftites  fuenmt :  cum  interim  inftabilior  ify  fevior  exor- 
tu&  eft.  Tac.  4.  Hift.  (1 6)  Ferenda  Regum  ingenia,  ñeque  ufui  cruras  mu- 
t añones.  Tac.  12.  Annal.  (17)  Ulteriora  mirari,  prafentia  fequi,  bonos 
Impei •atores  voto expetere,  quakfcunque  tolerare.  Tac.  4.  Hift.  ( 1 8)  fer, 
27.  6.  (ig)  Quomodofierilitatem,  aut  nimios  imbres,  ££  tatera  Natura 
mala,  ita  Luxuriam  vel  avaritiam  dominantium  tderare.  Tac.  4.  Hift» 
(20)  Vitiaerunt,  donee  Homines.  Ibid.  (2  \)  Sedneque  hxc  continua  \ 
Cr  mdiomm  internum  penfwtur.    Ibid. 
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NO  Bird  fo  much  refembles  Man  in  the  Articulation 
of  the  Voice,  as  the  Parrot  *.  Its  Vivacity  is  fo 
great,  that  fome  Philofophers  have  doubted 
whether  it  did  not  participate  of  Reafon.  Cardan  fays, 
that  it  furpafies  all  Birds  in  Ingenuity,  and  Quicknefs  of 
Apprehenfion  \  and  that  it  not  only  learns  to  Speak,  but 
alfo  to  Meditate  with  a  Defire  of  Glory  (1).  This  Bird 
is  very  Candid  and  Ingenuous,  the  Quality  of  Great  Spi- 
rits :  yet  is  not  its  Candour  expofed  to  Deceit,  but  (he 

*  Si  me  non  videos  efe  negabis  avem.  Marc.  (1  j  Inter  aves  Ingenio, 
Sagacitateque  prnftat,  quod  ¿randi  fit  capite,  atque  in  India,  calo  fmcero 
wfcitur,  undé  didicit  non  folum  toqui,  ft¿  €t^am  meditan,  meditatur  ob 
JJudium  Gkrifc   Cardac* 

knows 
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knows  how  to  prevent  it  \  and  as  fly  and  crafty  as  the 
Serpent  is,  it  evades  his  Artifices,  and  to  fecure  its  Neifc 
from  him,it  hangs  it  at  the  end  of  the  higheit  and  ílendereít 
Twig  of  a  Tree,  in  the  manner  here  reprefented,  that 
when  he  would  pafs  by  them  to  devour  its  young  ones, 
he  falls  by  his  own  weight.  So  Artifice  muft  be  fruftrated 
by  Artifice,  and  Counfel  by  Counfel.  In  which  Cafe, 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholkk  was  an  Exellent  Mailer  for 
Princes,  as  he  fufficiently  fhewed  in  all  his  Defigns,  par- 
ticularly in  his  Marriage  with  Germana  de  &¡x9  Niece 
to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  to  break  the  Peace  clapt  up  at 
Hagenavo,  between  the  Emperor,  and  his  Son-in-Law, 
King  Philip  I.  without  his  knowledge,  and  to  his  preju- 
dice. Nor  did  he  ufe  with  lefs  Addrefs  the  Opportunity 
ofFer'd  by  the  fame  King  of  France's  defiring  a  League 
with  him,  to  get  liberty  to  Invade  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  contriving  the  Matter  fo  that  he  might  recover 
the  Governments  of  Roufillon  and  Sardinia  t  And  when 
he  faw  the  French  King  had  already  made  an  Inroad  into 
Italy  with  that  Intent,  and  withal  how  dangerous  a 
Neighbour  he  would  prove  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily, 
which  his  Eye  was  upon,  he  put  a  ilop  to  his  Progrefs, 
broke  the  Treaty,  and  denounc'd  War  againit  him, 
entring  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Republick  of  Venice, 
and  other  Princes.  And  thefe  Weapons  are  more  ne- 
ceilary  in  War  than  Peace  -,  for  their  Wit  does  more 
than  Strength.  And  certainly  that  Commander  deferves 
no  fmall  Praife,  who  defpifing  the  Vain-glory  of  Con- 
quering his  Enemy  with  the  Sword,  fteals  the  Victory, 
and  triumphs  by  Policy  and  Stratagem,  whereby  the 
Law  of  Nations  is  not  the  leaft  violated  (2).  For  if  the 
War  be  Juil,  the  Methods  thereof  are  fo  alfo  (3) : 

'Twixt  Forc^  and  Fraud,  what  Difference  in  War  ? 

And  indeed,  what  Reafon  can  be  given,  why  you  may 
not  deceive  him,  whom  it  is  lawful  even  to  kill  ?   It  is 

(2)  Cum  ]uflé  Betium  fufcipitur,  ut  apene  pugnet  quü,  ant  ex  bifidiü% 
nihil  ad  fuftitiam  intereft.  D.  Aug.  (3 )  Dolus  an  Finns  qui*  in  Hojie 
requirat.   Virg. 

a  Triece 
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a  piece  of  Magnanimity  to  preferr  the  Publick  Safety 
before  a  Triumph,  and  make  fure  of  Vi&ory  without 
expofing  it  to  the  manifeft  Fortune  of  War,  when  there's 
none,  in  Humane  Judgment,  can  appear  fo  certain,  but 
it  is  fubjeft  to  a  thoufand  Chances.  In  countermining 
the  cunning  Defigns  and  Intrigues  of  an  Enemy,  we 
mu ft  not  always  regard  what  a  Prudent  Man  would  do 
in  the  like  cafe,  (though  to  have  alfo  fome  Fore-thought 
of  /  hat  were  advifeable)  but  a  Judgment  mult  be  formed 
from  the  Condition  and  Capacity  of  the  Perfon  to  be 
dealt  with ;  for  all  Men  take  not  always  the  moft  proper 
and  prudent  Methods.  Ferdinand  Duke  oíAlba\  entring 
Portugal  with  an  Army,  upon  King  Sebafian\  Death,  was 
Amazing  \  by  feveral  blamed  as  a  very  Dangerous  En- 
terprife,  in  a  Perfon  fo  eminently  verfed  in  the  Art  of 
War.  To  whom  he  reply'd,  That  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Danger  ^  but  he  trufted  in  having-  to  do  with  a  Nation^ 
which  by  a  continued  Enjoyment  of  Peace^  had  "probably  forgot 
the  Affairs  of  War,  Even  when  we  have  to  do  with  Men 
eminent  for  Prudence,  the  Judgment  and  Conjecture  we 
pafs  upon  their  Actions,  even  by  the  Rule  of  Reafon  and 
Prudence,  is  not  infallibly  certain  \  for  fometimes  they 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carry'd  away  by  Paifion,  and  the 
wifeft  Men  are  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  greateit  Er- 
rors, Self-conceit  rendring  them  negligent,  or  too  much 
Confidence  in  their  Difcretion,  making  them  prefume, 
that  though  they  have  a  little  loft  their  Way,  they  can 
eafily  find  it  again.  Sometimes  in  Things  they  preiuppofe, 
Time  and  other  Events  deceive  them.  Wherefore  it  is 
the  fafeft  way,  ever  to  fufpend  one's  Judgment  in  Things 
that  depend  upon  another's  Pleafure,  and  not  to  go 
about  to  regulate  them  by  our  own  Private  Difcretion  ; 
for  every  one  has  his  particular  Reafons  unknown  to 
others,  and  confonant  to  his  Nature,  which  are  the 
Spring  of  his  Actions.  What  to  one  feems  impoflible, 
another  thinks  eaiie :  And  there  be  fome  Genius's  that 
fear  not  the  moft  hazardous  Enterprifes  }  fome  that 
are  guided  by  Reafon,  others  that  are  utterly  averfe 
to  it. 

The 
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The  moil  fecret  Artifices  of  Enemies,  or  thofe  who 
under  colour  of  Friendihip,  aim  wholly  at  their  own 
Intereit,  are  fuch  particularly  whereby  they  make  their 
Propofals  with  fo  much  Subtilty,  that  they  feem  to  re- 
dound to  the  Prince's  Advantage,  when  they  really  tend 
to  his  Ruine  \  a  Thing  his  Integrity  is  eafily  deluded  in, 
if  he  want  Experience,  or  fmell  not  their  Drift.  It  re- 
quires therefore  no  fmall  Prudence  and  Attention  to 
turn  fuch  Counfels  to  the  Deftru&ion  of  the  Authors 
thereof.  Into  what  Precipes  will  that  Government  fall, 
which  is  dire&ed  by  Foreign  Councils,  contrary  to  the 
Advice  of  the  Holy  Ghoil  (4).  But  although  an  Enemy's 
Defigns  are  ufually  difcoverable  by  bare  Reafoning, 
yet  is  it  convenient  to  trace  them  alio  by  Spies,  the 
principal  Inftruments  of  Government,  without  which 
a  Crown  can  never  be  fecure,  or  admit  of  Encreafe,  nor 
a  War  be  carry'd  on  with  Succefs  (5).  Vitellins  was 
condemned  for  being  improvident  in  Council,  in  War- 
fare ignorant,  how  to  draw  up  an  Army,  what  belong'd 
to  Scouts,  when  to  profecute,  when  protrad  a  War. 
And  indeed,  of  what  ill  Confequence  this  Negligence  is, 
Germany  can  abundantly  teilifie,  which  has  loll  feveral 
advantageous  Opportunities,  and  its  Soldiers  been  often- 
times furprized  and  cut  oñ'  in  their  Quarters,  for  want 
of  Intelligence  of  the  Enemies  Defigns  and  Marches  (6). 
Jojhua  made  ufe  of  Spies,  though  God  himfelf  took  care 
of  his  Arms  (7).  Mofes  never  March'd,  but  an  Angel 
carry'd  a  Pillar  of  Fire  before  him,  to  ihew  where  to 
encamp  j  yet  by  God's  Command,  he  fent  out  Men  to 
fearch  the  Promis'd  Land  (8).    ErnbaiTadors  are  nothing 

(4.)  Receive  a  ftranger  into  thine  houfe,  and  he  will  difturb  thee> 
and  turn  thee  out  of  thine  own.  Ecclef,  11.  34.  ($)  Ignarus  militix, 
improvidus  confilii,  ops  crdo  Agminü,  qua  cura  explorandi,  quantus  ur- 
gendOy  trahendovs  Bello  modus.  Tac.  Hift.  1. 3.  (6)  And  Joihua  Tent 
out  two  men  to  fpy  fecretly.  Jof.  2.  1.  (7)  And  the  Angel  of  God 
which  went  before  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  remov'd  and  went  behind  them  ; 
and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their  face,  and  flood  be- 
hind them.  Exod.  14. 19.  (8}  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  fearch 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  Children  of  ifrael.  Numb. . 
1?.  2. 

but 
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but  Publick  Spies  ,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  Law  of 
God,  or  that  of  Nations,  may  endeavour,  by  Bribes  and 
Prefents,  to  corrupt  the  Fidelity  of  Minifters,  who  even 
by  Oaths  are  obliged  to  it,  and  to  lift  out  what  ill  Con- 
trivances are  in  Agitation  againft  their  Prince  \  for  thefe 
are  no  way  obliged  to  keep  the  Secret,  and  the  other 
have  on  their  fide  the  Natural  Reafonof  Self-preferva- 
tion. 

EMBLEM    LXXX. 


THE  Stone-cutter  at  Home  firft  prepares  and 
poliihes  the  Marbles  he  defigns  for  the  Orna- 
nament  of  a  Building  -0    becaufe  afterwards  it 
would  be  more  troublefome,  and  the  Work  imperfect 
For  this  Reafon, -I  conceive  thofc  of  Solomon's  Temple 

were 
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were  faíhion'd,  that  it  might  be  ere&ed  without  Noife, 
and  the  Sound  of  Tools.  Thus  wife  Princes  ought  to 
poliíh  their  Defigns,  and  bring  their  Refolutions  to  Ma- 
turity, before  they  put  them  in  Execution  \  for  not  to 
confider  of  them  but  in  the  Field,  is  more  like  a  Gladiator 
than  a  Prince.  The  Bull  (  the  Figure  of  this  Emblem  ) 
before  he  engages  his  Rival,  prattifes  by  making  Trial 
of  himfelf ,  and  by  often  running  his  Horns  againft  a 
Tree,  by  degrees  learns  the  Art  of  Defending  himfelf, 
and  Goring  his  Oppofer  (1).  He  who  is  to  Confult  in 
heat  of  Action,  fears  all  things,  and  knows  not  what 
Meafures  to  take.  But  becaufe  Occaiions  happen  not  al- 
ways as  we  wiih,  and  fometimes  it  is  not  in  our  Power 
to  retard  or  hallen  them,  it  will  be  the  part  of  Prudence 
to  confider  whether  it  is  better  to  execute  our  Refolu- 
tions with  Leifure  or  Expedition,  for  that  fome  Affairs 
require  Speed  in  their  Refolutions,  others  Time,  and 
mature  Confultation  \  and  to  offend  on  either  hand,  will 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Government.  Confideration, 
when  of  worfe  confequence  than  Raihnefs,  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  In  fudden  Emergencies,  Counfels 
are  better  fnatch'd  than  taken.  Whatever  Time  is  fpent 
in  Deliberation,  will  either  overcome  the  Danger,  or 
lofe  the  Opportunity.  Fortune's  nimble,  but  the  gene- 
rality of  Men  move  but  flowly,  and  that's  the  reafcn  fo 
few  overtake  her.  The  greateit  part  of  our  Delibera- 
tions are  upon  Things  already  pait,  and  the  Counfel 
comes  after  the  Event  (2).  Our  Affairs  run  with  fo 
much  fwiftnefs,  that  Counfel  muit  be  fpeedy  to  purfue 
them  }  nay,  even  that  will  be  too  flow,  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  readinefs  tojexped  them.  When  Time  favours,  it 
is  aiTifted  by  Delay  \  otherwife  Expedition  furmounts  it , 
and  then  Counfellors  of  lively,  active  Spirits,  are  chiefly 
neceiTary.  Other  Affairs,  which  allow  Time,  ihould  be 
tranfa&ed  with  Maturity ;  for  nothing  is  more  oppoiite 

(1)  Timet,  atque  eum  deficere  omnia  videntur,  qui  in  ipfo  negotio  eon* 
[ilium  cayere  cogitur.  Jul.  Caf.  (2)  Res  nofim  ferutttur,  imo  vol' 
vumur  ;  ergo  conpliumfub  die  nrfci  debet  j  &  hoc  quoque  tardum  ejl  nimU> 
hb  mami,  quod  mint  nafcatur,  .Seneca. 

to 
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to  Prudence,  than  Hafte  and  Paífíon.  Impetuoufnefs 
ever  mifcarries,  and  Examination  and  Attention  are 
confounded  by  it.  Hence  it  is  that  hot,  rafh  Counfels 
almoil  always  pleafe  at  firft  Sight  ^  are  difficult  in  the 
Execution  -7  in  the  Event  grievous •,  and  thePerfons  who 
iuggeit  them,  though  they  may  appear  at  firil  daring, 
yet  when  they  come  to  execute,  are  at  a  ftand,  being 
embroiled  by  their  own  Counfels  :  For  Hafte  is  blind, 
and  without  Forecaft  (3).  Wicked  Counfels  require 
Precipitation,  but  Good  ufually  get  Strength  by  Delay  (4). 
And  although  the  Common  People  love  to  fee  Effects 
before  they  do  Caufes,  and  fo  always  condemn  flow 
Counfels ;  yet  the  Prince  ought  to  be  Proof  againft  thefe 
Murmurings,  which,  upon  Succefs,  will  afterwards  re- 
dound to  his  Glory  (5).  Neverthelefs,  Delay  muft  not 
be  fo  great,  as  to  let  flip  the  Opportunity  of  Execution  } 
a  Fault  the  Emperor  Valens  was  guilty  of,  who  idly  ipent 
the  Time  of  A&ion  in  Confultation  (6).  This  is  a 
general  Error  in  imprudent  Counfellors,  who,  per- 
plex'd  with  the  Weight  of  Affairs,  can  neither  judge  of 
the  Danger,  nor  come  to  any  Conclufion  \  whence  they 
ftart  at  the  ieaft  Shadow,  nay,  and  think  by  thefe  very 
Doubts  to  pafs  for  Difcreet.  They  fufpend  their  Coun- 
fels, till  Time  it  felf  furnilh  them  *,  and  then  begin  to 
Refolve,  when  the  Opportunity  is  gone.  Counfels  there- 
fore íhould  be  ripened,  not  hurried  *,  for  Maturity  errs 
neither  in  Excefs  nor  Defeat  of  Time :  as  it  is  admirably 
exprefs'd  by  Augufttis,  in  his  Device  of  a  Dolphin  twin'd 
round  an  Anchor,  with  this  Infer iption,  Feftína  lente  • 
with  which  that  oí  Alexander  the  Great  is  not  incompa- 
tible, Nihil  cunttando :  the  one  being  underftood  of  Af- 
fairs of  Peace,  the  other  concerning  thofe  of  War,  where 
Expedition  gives  Succefs  to  the  greateíl  Defigns.   Cereals 

(3)  Omni  a  non  properanti  clara  certaque  /»»*,  feftinatio  impróvida  efl 
&  c*ca.  Livy.  (4)  Scelera  impetu,  bona  conflia  mora  valefcerefokm. 
Tac.  1.  1.  Hift.  ($)  Feftinare  ayodvis  ne¿otium  gignit  errores^  unde 
maximA  detriment  a  exoriri  folert ",  at  in  cuneando  bona.  infw.t,  qu<e  fi  non 
fiAtim  talia  videantMiTy  intern}  ore  bona  quUejfe  teperiat.  Herod.  (6)Jpjo 
ir.utili  (HTiftAtione  A^rdi  témpora,  ccvfultatido  confumpfit,  Tacir. 

O  fucceeded 
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fucceeded  well  in  all  Things,  by  Refolving  and  Executing 
with  Expedition  (7).  But  notwithftanding  Speed  does 
generally  produce  great  Effects  in  War ;  yet  Care  ihould 
be  taken,  that  it  be  not  blind  and  inconfiderate,  begin- 
ning briskly,  but  in  the  end  languiiheth  (8).  When  the 
Thing  it  felf  admits  of  Delay,  and  there  is  room  for 
Deliberation,  this  is  of  more  fervice  than  Raihnefs  (9) : 
Though  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  Prudence  íhould 
meafureTime,  either  left  through  want  of  it  theCoun- 
ids  be  like  Whelps,  born  blind,  or  as  Hedghogs  with 
Prickles  and  Difficulties,  by  being  too  flow. 

When  therefore  Orders  come  firit  out  of  the  Prince's 
Hand,  let  them  be  Abfolute,  to  prevent  Confufion  or 
Doubt  in  their  Execution.  For  the  molt  prudent  Mini- 
fters can  never  perform  as  they  ought,  fuch  as  come  to 
them  rough  and  deformed :  It  is  for  him  that  Com- 
mands to  prefcribe  the  Form,  for  the  Subjeft  to  Execute 
it.  And  if  each  do  not  keep  to  their  diilind  Duties,  the 
Work  will  remain  defedive.  The  Prince  ihould  do  the 
part  of  a  Mailer- Workman,  the  Minifter  that  of  an  infe- 
rior Labourer.  That  Prince  who  leaves  all  to  the  Dif- 
pofal  of  his  Minifters,  either  is  ignorant  or  weary  of  his 
Office.  _  'Tis  an  ill-conftituted  Government,  where 
Power  is  lodg'd  in  many  -7  nay,  it  is  indeed  no  Govern- 
ment, which  is  not  under  one  Head.  If  Minifters  Rule, 
all  Authority  and  the  Order  of  Government  will  periih. 
Then  only  they  may  and  ought  to  fufpend  the  Execution 
of  Orders,  when  the  fame  appear  evidently  unjuft, 
inafmuch  as  they  are  born  for  God,  before  their  Prince. 
As  alfo  when  the  Prince's  Commands  are  prejudicial  to 
his  Patrimony  or  Reputation,  or  inconfiftent  with  good 
Government,  and  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  fome 
particular  Matters  of  Fad,  or  laftly,  when  Diftance  or 
other  Accidents  ihall  feem  to  have  made  fuch  an  Altera- 

C7)  Sane  Cerealk  parum  temporü  ad  exequenda  imperta  dabat,  fubitta 
conRliis,fed  eventu  claras.  Tac.  1.  5.  Hift.  (8)  Omnia  ineonfulti  impem 
c*pta>  hit iis  valida,  [patio  languefcunt.  Tac.  3.  Hift.  (9)  Duces  pro. 
videndo,  covUihando,  cw&juime  ftp  fa  quam  temtritateprQdeJfe.  Idem 
Ibid. 

tion 
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tion  in  the  ilate  of  Affairs,  that  it  may  be  probably  ga- 
ther'd,  that  had  the  Prince  known  thefe  before,  he 
would  not  have  given  thofe  Orders  *,  in  this  Cafe,  pro- 
vided however  there  be  no  other  confiderable  Danger 
in  Delaying,  they  may  be  deferred  and  excepted  againft, 
modeilly  however,  and  with  all  the  Refped  due  to  his 
Authority  and  Judgment,  with  this  Hope  at  leail,  that 
upon  better  Information,  he  may  Command  what  is  more 
proper  to  be  done.  Thus  the  Great  Captain  did,  when, 
contrary  to  the  Orders  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  he 
ilay'd  at  Naples  with  his  Army,  coniidering  with  what 
Impatience  the  Italian  Princes  expe&ed  the  Refult  of  the 
Interview  between  the  two  Kings,  Ferdinand^  and  his 
Son-in-Law,  Philip  I.  and  what  a  defperate  Condition 
the  Affairs  oí  Naples  would  be  in,  if  he  abandon'd  them 
at  that  Juncture.  For  all  this,  if  the  Miniiler  know  his 
Prince  to  be  fo  great  a  Lover  of  his  own  Counfels,  as 
rather  to  do  amifs,  than  admit  of  Inftru&ion,  he  may 
hold  his  Tongue,  and  DhTemble  ;  for  it  were  down- 
right Folly  for  him  to  expofe  himfelf  to  Danger,  with- 
out hopes  of  a  Remedy.  Corbulo  was  already  engaged 
in  fome  confiderable  Enterprize  -0  but  the  Emperor 
having  Commanded  him  to  defiil,  he  retir'd  :  For  tho' 
he  knew  thofe  Orders  were  unadvifedly  given,  yet  he 
would  not  ruine  himfelf  by  Difobeying  them  ( 1  o). 

No  Orders  require  fo  punctual  Obfervance  in  the  Mi- 
niiler, as  thofe  which  relate  to  Matters  of  State.  In 
this  Cafe  (unlefs  the  above- mention'd  Circumitances 
occurr,  or  there  be  otherwife  any  confiderable  evident 
Danger  in  the  Execution  )  he  is  implicitly  to  Obey, 
without  giving  any  heed  to  his  private  Opinion  and  Ar- 
guments. For  the  Defigns  of  Princes  are  often  too 
deeply  rooted,  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Miniiler ,  or 
rather  they  would  not  have  him  dive  into  them  -0  and 

fio)  Jam  cajlra  in  hojiili  loco  moliebatur  Corbulo,  acceptü  tamen  h 
Claudio  Imperatore  liter  U,  quiburfe  reaper e  jubebatur,  refubita,  quanquam 
multa,  fimul  offenderevtur,  metus  ex  Imperatore,  contemptus  ex  Barbara, 
Ludibrium  apud [ocios  \  nihil  aliud  prolocutus,  quam  beatos  quofdatn  Duces 
Romanos,  fignum  receptui  edit.  Tac,  1. 11.  Annal, 

Q.  2  there*.' 
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therefore  he  Ihould  fide  with  the  Prince's  Commands, 
and  prefume  upon  his  Prudence  that  fo  it  ought  to  be. 
Hence  Dolabella,  when  Commanded  by  Tiberius  to  bring 
the  Ninth  Legion  out  of  Germany,  readily  Obeyed,  al- 
though he  wanted  not  Reafons  to   the  contrary  (n). 
If  every  one  had  liberty  to  canvas  and  examine  what  is 
enjoined,  all  things  would  be  confounded,  and  infinite 
Opportunities  loft.     A  Kingdom  (as  has  been  faid  elfe- 
where)  is  like  a  Muiical  Inftrument,  whofe  Strings  the 
Prince  tunes,  who  runs  them  all  over  with  his  Fingers  } 
whereas  the  Minuter  touches  only  one,  and  not  hearing 
the  reft  found,  cannot  know  whether  it  be  too  high  or 
too  low,  and  would  very  eafily  be  miftaken,  if  he  went 
to  fet  it  according  to  his  own  Fancy.     The  Count 
de  Fuentes,  by  the  liberty  of  his  Years,  Zeal,  Services  and 
Experiences*  crowned  with  fo  many  fignal  Trophies  and 
Viáoriesgave  him,  fometimes  (while  he  governed  the 
State  of  Milan)  fufpended  his  Obedience  to  King  Philip 
the  Third's  Orders,  becaufe  he  judged  them  improper, 
and  to  proceed  rather  from  the  Self-lntereft  or  Ignorance 
of  his  Minifters,  than  his  own  Mind  :    Which  Example 
many  afterwards  have  followed,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  Publick  Repofe,  and  Regal  Authority.     It  would 
be  of  very  ill  Confequence,  for  Minifters  to  be  always 
allow'd  to  queftion,  whether  what  is  Commanded,  be 
the  Prince's  Will  or  not  •,   an  Abufe  which  ufually  has 
its  firft  Rife  from  their  knowing  it  not  to  be  his  own 
Hand  that  proportions  and  polifnes  the  Stones  defigned 
for  the  Edifice  of  Government.    But  fuppofe  it  be  ano- 
ther's, yet  due  Honour  and  fubmiifion  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  Commmands,  no  lefs  than  if  they  came  from  his  own 
Will  and  Judgment,  or  elfe  there  would  be  nothing  but 
Confufion  andDiforder.  Zealous  and  Prudent  Obedience 
reverences  the  bare  Hand  and  Seal  of  its  Sovereign. 

But  if  Princes  are  too  remote,  and  there  is  Danger  of 
their  Orders  coming  too  late,  even  after  the  Event,  or 
that  variety  of  Accidents  (particularly  in  Affairs  of  War) 

(i  O  Jvjfa, Princifit ma&ti)  qum  incem  belli  metuens*  Tac,  1, 4,  Annal. 

may 
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may  not  allow  Time  for  Deliberation,  and  there  be 
certain  Intelligence  that  the  Opportunity  will  be  in  the 
mean  time  loft,  it  will  be  Prudence  to  give  full  Power 
of  Acting  as.  Occafion  (hall  require,  left  that  happen 
which  befell  Veffa$an%  in  the  Civil  War  with  Vitellius^ 
when  Diftance  of  Place  made  the  Counfels  come  after  the 
Events.  To  ('avoid  which  Inconveniency ,  Tiberius , 
upon  fending  Driifas  to  Command  the  German  Legions, 
joined  with.nhim  feme  Prudent  and  Experience  Counr 
fellors,  whom  he.  might  Confult  as  Occafion  required, 
but  a  full  Power  vto  Ad  as  he  faw  Opportunity.  When 
Helvidius  Brifcm  was  feht  into  Armenia,  he  had  a  Com- 
miflion  to  ^d  as  he  faw  Occafion.  In  fine,  this  was  the 
ufual  Pradjce  of  the  Roman  pénate,  to  leave  all  to  the 
Difcretion  and  Condud  of  their  Commanders,  and  to 
recommend  nothing  in  particular  to  them,  but  only  all 
poihble  Care  *  that  the  Commonwealth  fuffer'd  no 
Damage.  ^  An,  Example  the  Republicks  of  Venice  and 
Florence  are  far  from  imitating-,  who,  unwilling  to  let 
their  Liberty  lie  at  the  Mercy  of  one  Man,  reitrain 
the  Power  of  their  Generals  y  being  forewarned  by  the 
Example  of  AwuftuSj  who  turned  the  Arms  upon  the 
Commonwealth,0  which  he  had  taken  up  in  its  Defence 
againft  Mark  Anthony, 

This  Freedom  of  Power  the  Miniftei's  who  are  near 
the  King's  Perfon  are  wont  to  limit,  to  encreafe  their 
own,  and  render  it  neceilary  for  all  to  pafs  through 
their  Hands.  Whence  it  is  that  fo  much  Time  is  fpent 
in  Deliberating,  and  that  Refolutions  are  taken  too  late 
to  be  executed,  or  at  leaft  to  have  the  Succefs  that  might 
be  expeded  from  them  ^  and  confequently  the  Charges 
and  Pains  in  Preventing  is  utterly  thrown  away.  It  hap- 
pens alfo  fometimes,  that  while  there  paiTes  fo  great  a 
Space  of  Time  between  the  Accidents  themfelves,  and 
their  being  known  and  examined,  freih  Advice  is  brought 
of  the  State  of  Affairs,  with  new  Circumftances,  which 
make  it  neceiTary  to  alter  the  former  Orders  *,  and  after 
this  manner  Days  and  Years  Aide  away,  without  any 
Effed  either  of  Refolution  or  Adion. 

Q.  3  EMBLEM 
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EMBLEM    LXXXI. 
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"VHE  Forces  of  all  Powers  are  limited,  thofe  of 
Ambition  alone  (the  common  Vice  of  Humane 
Nature)  infinite.  This,  the  more  it  has,  the 
more  it  defires  to  have,  or  rather  is  a  kind  of  fiery  Ap- 
petite by  the  Heart  exhaled, ,  which  draws  Strength  and 
Encreafe  from  the  very  Matter  it  is  apply'd  to.  This 
Failing  is  greater  in  Princes  than  in  other  Men  \  for  to 
the  Delire  of  Getting  is  joined  that  Glory  of  Com- 
manding, both  which  neither  fubmit  to  Reafon  nor 
Danger,  and  hate  to  meafure  themfelves  by  their  Abili- 
ties. Wherefore  the  Prince  ought  to  weigh  well  what 
his  Sword  is  able  to  ftrike,  what  his  Shield  to  defend, 
always  remembring  this,,  that  his  Crown  is  a  finite  and 
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limited  Circle.  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick^  in  all  his 
Undertakings,  never  failed  to  confider  every  Circum- 
llance  of  them,  their  Caufe,  Difpofition,  Time,  Means, 
and  End.  He  who  attempts  nothing  but  what  he  can 
efféd,  will  pafs  for  Invincible  ^  whereas  one  that  afpires 
to  a  Thing  imponible,  or  too  difficult,  difcovers  the 
Bounds  of  his  Power,  and  the  fruftrated  Defigns  are,  as 
'twere,  publick  Records  of  his  Weaknefs.  There  is  no 
Monarchy  fo  Potent,  but  it  is  upheld  more  by  Opinion 
than  Reality,  by  Reputation  than  Strength.  Deiire  of 
Glory  and  Sovereignty  hurry  us  on,  fo  that  all  things 
feem  eaiie,  but  in  the  end  we  meet  with  Difficulties  un- 
obferved  before.  Almoft  all  Wars  might  be  avoided, 
were  their  Means  and  End  throughly  examined  at  firft : 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  Prince,  before  he  en- 
gage in  them,  perfectly  to  know  his  Forces,  as  well 
Oflrenfive  as  Defenfive,  the  State  of  his  Malitia,  and 
what  Officers  he  has  to  Command  them,  the  Subftance 
of  his  Coffers,  what  Contributions  he  may  exped  from 
his  Subjeds,  and  whether  they  be  like  to  continue  Loyal 
in  Adverfity,  alfo  by  Study,  Reading  and  Converfation, 
to  inltrud  himfelf  in  the  Difpofition  and  Situation  of 
Countries,  in  the  Cuftoms  of  Nations,  the  Natures  of 
his  Enemies,  their  Wealth,  Auxiliaries  and  Allies. 
Let  him  meafure  every  one's  Sword,  and  examine 
wherein  his  Strength  confifts.  Henry  ^  King  of  Caftile^ 
notwithftanding  his  Sicknefs,  never  negleded  this,  but 
fent  feveral  Embafladors  as  far  as  Afia,  to  inform  him  of 
the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  thofe  Parts.  The  fame 
did  Mofes^  before  the  Jfraelites  entred  the  Promifed 
Land  (1).  And  left  the  Prince  we  frame  by  thefe 
Emblems  lhould  want  this  Matter  alfo,  I  ihall  here,  in 
general,  touch  upon  fome  Points  of  it,  with  what  brevity 
the  prefent  Defign  requires. 

Nature,  willing  to  fhew  her  Beauty  and  Power,  by 
the  variety  of  her  Produdions,  has  ftampt  a  Difference 

(0  See  the  lam*  w^at  K  *s>  andthe  People  that  dwell  therein, 
whether  they  be  ftrong  or  weak,  few  or  many.  Numb.  13. 18. 
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not  only  upon  the  Faces,  but  alfo  on  the  Minds  of  Men  -, 
there  being  a  vaifc  Difagreement  between  the  Tempers 
and  Morals  of  Nations.  To  this  end,  ihe  has  varioufly 
difpofed  the  Caufes  themfelves  ;  which  either  jointly  all 
operate  in  fome  Places,  or  feparately  •,  in  thefe  fome,  in 
thofe  others.  Geographers  have  divided  the  Globe  of 
the  Earth  into  divers  Climates,  each  of  which  is  fubjett 
to  a  particular  Planet,  as  to  the  principal  Caufe  and 
Fountain  of  that  Diverfity  :  And  becaufe  theFirft  Cli- 
mate, which  is  drawn  through  Meroe,  an  Ifland  of  the 
River  Nile,  is  fubjeft  to  Saturn,  they  fay  its  Inhabitants 
are  Black,  Barbarous,  Rough,  Sufpicious,  Treacherous, 
and  Cannibals. 

That  thofe  of  the  Second,  which  is  attributed  to 
Jupiter,  and  panes  through  Siene,  a  City  of  Egyft\  are 
Religious,  Grave,  Honeft  and  Prudent. 

Thofe  of  the  Third,  which  is  fubjeft  to  Mars,  and 
reaches  through  Alexandria,  areReftlefs  and  Warlike. 

Thofe  of  the  Fourth,  which  is  under  the  Sun,  and  is 
ftretch'd  through  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes  and  the  Midft  of 
Greece,  are  Men  of  Learning,  Orators,  Poets,  and  Inge- 
nious Artiils. 

i  Thofe  of  the  Fifth,  which  paiTes  through  Rome,  di- 
viding Italy  from  Savoy,  and  is  afcribed  to  Venus,  are 
Effeminate,  Lovers  of  Mufick  and  Luxury. 

Thofe  of  the  Sixth,  govern'd  by  Mercury,  and  pafling 
through  France,  are  Fickle,  Inconilant,  and  addi&ed  to 
Sciences. 

Laftly,  Thofe  of  the  Seventh,  where  the  Moon  pre- 
fides,  and  which  is  extended  through  Germany,  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  England,  are  Flegmatick,  Lovers  of  Good- 
Fellowihip,  Fifhing,  and  Trading. 

Neverthelefs,  this  one  Caufe  feems  not  to  be  always 
uniform,  nor  fufficient :  For  under  the  fame  Parallel  or 
Climate,  with  the  fame  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  and  an 
equal  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Stars,  we  fee  oppofite 
EfFe&s,  particularly  in  the  Climates  of  the  Lower  Hemi- 
fphere.  In  Ethiopia,  for  Inftance,  the  Sun's  Beams 
fcorch  and  blacken  Mens  Bodies  *,  but  in  Brafii,  which 

has 
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has  the  fame  Latitude,  their  Skins  are  White,  and  the 
Air  Temperate  and  Agreeable.  The  Ancients  held 
the  Torrid  Zone,  for  its  exceflive  Heat,  to  be  uninha- 
bitable, yet  in  Armenia  it  is  very  Temperate,  and  well 
Peopled.  And  though  thofe  Eternal  Luminaries  of 
Heaven  have  fome  energy,  yet  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Earth  contributes  more  -,  for  we  find  the  Effe&s  of  their 
Rays  to  be  greater  or  varied,  according  to  the  various 
Situation  of  Hills  and  Valleys,  and  temper'd  even  by 
Rivers  and  Lakes.  This  is  undeniable,  That  Nature  is 
wonderful  in  her  Works,  and  that  ihe  fometimes  feems 
to  fwerve  from  the  ordinary  Laws  of  Caufes,  and  from 
Reafon,  as  it  were  on  purpofe  to  baffle  Humane  Curiolity. 
Who  can  account  for  what  we  fee  happen  in  the  Country 
of  Malabar,  where  Calecut  is  ?  Vaft  high  Mountains, 
which  touch  the  very  Clouds,  and  end  in  a  Promontory 
calPd  anciently  Corns,  now  Cape  Comorln,  divide  this 
Country  into  two  Parts,  and  altho'  both  have  the  fame 
Elevation  of  the  Pole,  yet  when  on  this  fide  the  Moun- 
tains Winter  begins,  and  Neptune**  Billows  rage  and 
fwell ,  on  the  other  fide  the  Fields  and  Towns  are  burnt 
up  with  the  fcorching  Heats  of  Summer,  and  the  Waters 
continually  calm. 

This  Diverfity  then  which  is  in  Climates,  in  the  Situa- 
tion of  Places,  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  and  Food, 
varioufly  diftinguiihes  Mens  Complexions,  and  thefe  again 
their  very  Natures.  For  the  Manners  of  the  Mind  follow 
the  Temperament  and  Difpofition  of  the  Body.  The 
Northerns,  by  reafon  of  the  Sun's  Remotenefs,  and  the 
Coldnefs  of  their  Countries,  are  Sanguine,  Robult,  and 
Valiant  *,  whence  they  have  almoft  ever  had  Domi- 
nion over  the  Southern  Nations  (2)  }  the  Ajfyrians  over 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Me  des  over  the  Adrians,  the  Partisans 
over  the  Greeks,  the  Turks  over  the  Arabians,  the  Goths 
over  the  Germans,  the  Romans  over  the  Africans,  over 
the  French  the  Enplijh,  and  over  thefe  the  Scotch.     They 

(2)  Homines,  qúfrigiííi  hca,  Europamque  hatitantj  ¡Hit  itii  quiiem 
anirocfi,     Arift.  i.  7.  Pol,  c.  7. 
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love  Liberty,  as  thofe  alfo  do  who  inhabit  Mountains,  as 
the  Switzjers^  Grifons,  and  Bifcayners^  their  Temperament 
being  not  much  unlike  the  Conftitution  of  the  Northerns. 
In  Nations  very  near  the  Sun,  Excefs  of  Heat  quite  dries 
up  the  Blood  •,  which  makes  the  Inhabitants  Melancholy, 
and  Profound  in  the  Penetration  of  Nature's  Secrets  -y 
whence  all  other  Northerly  Nations  have  received  the 
Myfteries  of  Sciences  from  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians. 
Thofe  Countries  which  lie  between  the  two  Torrid 
Zones  enjoy  a  favourable  Air,  and  there  Religion, 
Juftice  and  Prudence  Flourilh  (3).  But  becaufe  every 
Nation  differs  from  others  in  many  Particulars,  although 
they  are  all  fituate  under  one  Climate,  I  íhall  here  let 
down  what  I  have  by  long  Experience  and  Study  ob- 
ferved  of  each,  left  this  neceííary  piece  of  Knowledge 
fhould  be  wanting  to  your  Highnefs,  who  exercife  Do- 
minion over  almoft  all. 

The  Spaniards  love  Religion  and  Juftice,  are  patient 
of  Toil,  in  Counfel  profound,  in  Execution  flow  }  of 
fuch  great  Souls,  that  neither  Good  Fortune  elevates, 
nor  111  deje&s  them.  What  is  in  them  a  Natural  Glory, 
and  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  is  imputed  to  them  for  Pride, 
and  a  Contempt  of  other  Nations,  when  notwithftand- 
ing  it  is  that  which  is  moil  agreeable  to  all,  and  makes 
them  moft  efteemed  (4)  j  that,  I  fay,  which  above  all 
follows  the  guidance  of  Reafon,  and  by  the  Dictates  of 
that  checks  its  Paffions  and  Appetites. 

The  Africans  are  Subtile,  Deceitful,  Superftitious  and 
Barbarous,  and  obferve  no  Military  Difcipline. 

The  .Italians  Cautious  and  Prudent :  There's  no  Spe- 
cies or  Image  of  Vertue  which  they  reprefent  not  in 
their  Words  and  Behaviour,  to  promote,  their  Ends  and 
Intereft.    A  Glorious  Nation,  whofe  Temporal  Empire 

(3}  Grxcorum  autem  genu*,  ut  locorum  medium  tenets  fie  éx  utrfyue 
MtHrapraiitm,  quippe  animo  fimul  &  inteUigentia  valet.  Arift.l.  7.  Po!. 
Cs  7«  (4)  Advenientes  enim  externos  benigne  hofpitio  excipiunt,  adeo  ut 
amulatione  qmiam  invicem  pro  Vhrum  honor e  certent:  Quos  adven<efe~ 
wmtur¡  hos  teudant  micofque  Vtorum  putm.  Diod.  Sicul.  1. 6.  c.  9. 
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did  heretofore,  as  its  Spiritual  one  does  at  this  day, 
Rule  almoft  the  whole  World.  They  are  no  lefs  able 
and  fit  to  Command,  than  Obey  •,  of  Prodigious  Cou- 
rage and  Ingenuity  in  Arts,  as  well  of  Peace  as  War. 
Their  excefs  of  Judgment  makes  them  enclinable  to 
Sufpicion,  to  the  prejudice  of  themfelves,  and  other 
Nations.  They  are  in  continual  fear  and  jealoufle  of 
greater  Powers,  and  make  it  their  endeavour  to  balance 
them.  There's  not  a  Sword  drawn,  nor  Pike  trail'd  in 
any  part  of  the  Earth,  but  what  has  been  firil  made  and 
iharpened  in  the  Forge  of  Italy. 

In  Germany,  variety  of  Religions,  Civil  Wars,  and 
the  Soldiers  of  other  Nations  ferving  there,  have  cor- 
rupted their  ancient  Candour  and  Ingenuity  of  Mind. 
And  as  things  of  a  Delicate  Make  receive  moil  Damage 
by  being  corrupted  -,   fo   where  Foreign  Malice  has 
infe&ed  thefe  People,  it  has  render'd  them  more  Miftruffc- 
ful  and  Depraved  in  their  Morals.    Some  of  them  have 
wholly  thrown  off  Allegiance  to  their  Prince.      The 
Horror  of  fo  many  Cruelties  has  render'd  their  Minds  fo 
Savage,  that  they  are  neither  touch'd  with  Love  nor 
Companion  towards  their  Neighbours  or  one  another. 
One  cannot,  without  Tears,   compare  what  this  Illu- 
ftrious  Heroick  Nation  has  been,  with  what  it  is  now, 
ruin'd  no  lefs  by  the  Vices,  than  Arms  of  others.     Al- 
though this  mull  be  confefs'd,  that  in  a  great  many  Na- 
ture has  had  more  Force  than  Example,  feveral  ftill  re- 
taining the  Candour  and  generous  Sincerity  of  their  An- 
ceilors  *,  thofe  ancient  Manners  are  yet  in  our  Time  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrated  by  the  Integrity  and  Noblenefs  of 
thefe.    Neverthelefs,  tho'  the  Cafe  be  thus  in  Germany, 
yet  we  cannot  deny  but  Good  Manners  have  more  In- 
fluence there,  than  in  other  Places  Good  Laws  (5).     All 
Arts  are  in  requeft  there  *,  Nobility  is  moit  diligently 
preferved,  in  which  Thing  it  may  boaft  above  all  other 

(5)  Plus  ibi  bonos  Mores  valere,  <{Mm  alibi  bous  Uges.  Tac.  de  Mor. 
Germanorum. 

Nations. 
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Nations..  Their  Obedience  and  Patience  in  War  is  great, 
their  Hearts  itrenuous  and  valiant.  The  Power  of  the 
Empire  periíhed,  by  being  too  prodigal  of  it  Grandeur 
and  Majefty  among  the  Princes,  and  fuffering  the  Ufur- 
pation  of  fo  many  Provinces,  and  the  too  great  Liberty 
of  the  Free  Towns,  the  chief  Rife  of  its  Troubles,  by 
the  Difunion  of  the  Parts  of  fo  PuuTant  a  Body. 

The  French  are  Civil,  Affable,  and  Warlike :  Their 
Sril  Onfets,  with  the  fame  Speed  they  are  heated,  cool 
again.  They  neither  know  how  to  keep  within  the 
Bounds  of  their  own,  nor  preferve  themfelves  in  ano^ 
ther  Land  j  are  Impatient  and  Fickle  ^  in  Look  lovely, 
in  Manners  intolerable  •,  their  Vivacity,  and  Freedom 
of  Action,  being  very  difagreeable  to  the  Gravity  of 
other  Nations.  All  Arts  and  Sciences  flouriih  among 
them. 

The  Englifo  are  Grave  and  Refolute,  have  a  good 
Opinion  of  themfelves  \  and,  when  Occaiion  requires, 
undauntedly  expofe  their  Lives  to  the  greateft  Dangers, 
though  fometimes  carry'd  on  by  too  bold  and  impetuous 
Faffion,  rather  than  premeditated  Choice.  They  are 
excellent  and  Powerful  by  Sea,  and  good  Soldiers  alfo 
at  Land,  when  by  long  Ufe  inured  to  Arms. 

The  Irijh  are  Hardy  \  defpife  Arts,  and  proudly  boaft 
of  their  Extraction. 

The  Scots  are  Conftant  ana*.  Faithful  to  their  Rings, 
having  continued  the  Crown  in  one  Line  for  Twenty 
Ages  down  to  thefe  Times,  They  know  no  other  Tri- 
bunal of  their  Anger  and  Revenge,  but  the  Sword. 

The  Netherlands  are  Induitrious ,  Men  of  Candour 
and  Sincerity,  fit  for  Arts  both  of  Peace  and  War,  in 
which  that  Soil  has  always  produced  Eminent  Men. 
They  love  Religion  and  Liberty  \  know  not  how  to  cheat 
others,  nor  will  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  cheated. 
Their  kind  Natures  are  like  melted  Metals,  which  after- 
wards confolidated,  always  retain  the  Impreilion  of  their 
Jealoufies.  Hence  the  Wit  and  Addrefs  of  Count  Maurice 
were  able  to  give  them  an  Averuon  to  the  S$aniards^ 

and 
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and  under  a  Pretence  of  Liberty^  bring  on  them  that 
Yoke  of  Slavery  under  which  the  Vnited  Provinces  live 
even  at  this  day  (6). 

The  reft  of  the  Northern  Nations  are  Wild  and  Un- 
governable }  know  how  to  Conquer,  and  maintain  their 
Conqueits. 

The  Polanders  are  Martial,  but  better  at  Preferving 
than  Acquiring. 

The  Hungarians  Haughty,  and  refolute  Alienors  of 
their  Privileges.  They  retain  alfo  many  of  the  Manners 
of  thofe  Nations  which  have  took  up  Arms  for  or 
againft  them. 

The  Sclavonians  Fierce. 

The  Greeks  Vain,  Superfluous,  and  without  Faith  ^ 
forgetful  now  of  what  they  have  been  heretofore. 

The  Afiatkh  are  Slaves  to  their  Sovereigns^  to 
their  Vices  alfo,  and  Superftitions.  That  vail  Empire 
was  at  firil  raifed  and  is  ilill  fupported  more  by  our 
Cowardice  than  the  Courage  of  that  People,  more  for 
our  Puniihment  than  their  Defert. 

The  Mofcovites  and  Tartars  are  naturally  Servile; 
ruih  with  heat  into  the  Battel,  and  as  prefently  fly. 

But  thefe  General  Obfefvations  comprehend  not  with* 
out  Exception  every  Individual :  For  there  are  found 
fome  Grateful  and  Loyal  Perfons  in  the  moil  Ungrateful 
and  Perfidious  Nation,  inafmuch  as  Alteration  of  Govern- 
ments, paffing  from  one  Nation  to  another,  Conven- 
tion, Inter-Marriages,  War,  Peace,  and  thofe  very  Mo- 
tions of  the  Spheres  which  from  the  Poles  and  from  the 
Zodiack  of  the  Trimum  Mobile  derive  on  Things  here 
below  Celeilial  Influences,  change  Cuiloms  and  Man- 
ners, nay,  even  Nature  it  felf.  For  if  we  confult  Hi- 
ilories,  we  ihall  find  the  Germans  were  noted  for  their 
Bravery  •  the  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  branded  with 
Cowardice  :  a  Difference  not  vifible  now.     Nations  have 


(6)  Had  the  Author  Iiv'd  longer,  or  not  wrote  fofoon*  he  would 
have  been  of  another  Opinion, 
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been  uppermoit  by  turns  ;  and  while  Monarchy  lafted 
in  them,  Vertues,  Arts  and  Arms  flouriihed,  which  have 
been  afterwards,  with  the  Empires  Ruine,  buried  in  its 
Aflies,  and  with  it  revived  again  in  another  Place. 
Neverthelefs,  all  Nations  have  fome  peculiar  Inclinations 
and  Paifions,  which  infenfibly  ftick  to  Foreigners,  if  they 
make  any  confiderable  Stay  amongft  them. 

The  Cuitoms  then  of  Nations  being  known,  the  Prince 
will  be  able  far  better  to  manage  Affairs  whether  of  Peace 
or  War,  and  know  how  to  rule  Foreign  Countries,  every 
one  of  which  encunes  toa  particular  Manner  of  Govern- 
ment (7),  as  conformable  to  its  Nature.  They  have 
not  all  an  Uniform  Reafon  of  State,  no  more  than  one 
Medicine  is  a  Cure  for  all  their  Difeafes.  And  herein 
Unexperienc'd  Counfellors  are  generally  out,  who  think 
others  can  be  govern'd  by  the  Maxims  and  Principles  of 
their  own  States.  The  Bit  which  is  eafie  to  the  Spaniard^ 
is  not  fo  to  the  Italian  and  Netherlander  :  And  as  the 
ways  of  Dreifing,  Managing  and  Breaking  the  Horfes  of 
Spain,  Naples  and  Hungary  are  different,  though  they 
are  all  of  one  Species  •,  fo  Nations  álfo  íhould  be  diffe- 
rently govern'd  according  to  their  Natures,  Cuftoms 
and  Habits. 

From  this  variety  of  Peoples  Conditions,  we  may 
gather,  how  careful  the  Prince  ought  to  be  in  fending 
Embaifadors,  to  fee  that  they  be  not  only  endued  with 
all  the  Qualifications  neceifary  for  the  Reprefentation  of 
his  Perfon,  and  Exercife  of  his  Power  •,  but  withal, 
that  their  Natures,  Wit  and  Manners,  agree  with  thofe 
of  the  Nation  they  are  to  treat  with :  For  if  this  Con- 
formity be  wanting,  they  will  be  fitter  to  kindle  War, 
than  to  make  Peace  ;  to  excite  Hatred,  than  procure 
Love.  Hence  God  himfelf  was,  as  it  were,  inSufpence, 
and  Dubious  in  the  Choice  of  a  Minuter  to  fend  to  his 
People,  and  therefore  deliberates  thus  with  himfelf; 
Whom  jhall  I  fend,  and  who  will  go  for  us  (8)  ?    Every 

( 7)  Natura  emm  quoddam  hominum  genus  proclive  eft  ut  imperio  herili 
¿ubernetur,  iliud  ut  regio,  aliad  ut  chili,  &  horum  imperium  cujufque  aliud. 
eft  jus,  &  alia  commodiw.  Arift.  1. 3.,  Pol.  c  1 2,      (9)  Ifau  6. 8. 

Court 
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Court  requires  a  Minifter  fuitable  to  its  Nature.  In 
that  of  Rome,  Men  of  Thought  are  approved,  who  are 
perfe&ly  verfed  in  the  Art  ot  Diífímulation,  fo  as  not  to 
betray  any  Paflion,  either  in  their  Speech  or  Looks : 
fuch  as  appear  Sincere,  and  are  Subtile  and  Prudent  \ 
who  know  how  to  Oblige  all  Men,  and  be  Obliged  to 
none  *,  are  Civil  in  Negotiations,  Eaiie  in  Treaties,  Re- 
ferved  in  Connfels,  Conftant  in  Refolutions,  Friends  to 
all,  Intimate  with  none. 

The  Emperor's  Court  requires  a  Man  who  maintains 
his  Authority  without  Pride,  who  Speaks  with  Sincerity, 
Propofes  with  Modefty,  Anfwers  with  Truth,  and  Ex- 
pects with  Patience  •,  who  anticipates  not  Accidents, 
but  makes  ufe  of  them  when  they  happen  ,  who,  in  a 
word,  is  Cautious  in  Promifing,  Exad  in  performing. 

The  French  Court  likes  Men  of  Facetious,  Pleafant  Hu- 
mours, that  can  mix  Serioufnefs  with  Gaiety  ♦,  that  nei- 
ther defpife,  nor  very  much  regard  Promifes  •,  who 
change  with  the  Times,  though  more  according  to  the 
prefent  than  future. 

In  England,  the  Grave  and  Referved  are  commended, 
fuch  as  are  flow  both  in  Negotiations  and  Diípatches. 

At  Venice  are  valued  Men  of  Eloquence,  of  a  Ready 
Invention,  Ingenuous  in  Reafoning  and  Propofing,  and 
Quick-fighted  into  others  Defigns. 

At  Genoa,  Perfons  of  Frugality,  loving  rather  to  com- 
pofe  than  breed  DiiTention  *?  who  keep  up  their  Autho- 
rity without  State  ,  are  Patient,  and  Time-Servers. 

The  Sniffers  require  fuch  as  can,  upon  occaiion,  lay 
afide  Publick  Grandeur,  and  be  Familiar  in  Converfa- 
tion  *,  as  have  learn'd  to  ingratiate  themfelves  by  Pre- 
fents  and  Hopes,  to  have  Patience,  and  watch  their  Op- 
portunities -,  for  they  have  to  do  with  a  Subtile  and 
Jealous  People,  differing  from  each  other  in  Religion, 
Fadions,  and  Methods  of  Government,  but  are  unanimous 
in  their  Refolutions  and  Decrees,  and  in  their  Counfeh 
avoid  Extremes,  which  each  Canton  afterwards  executes 
according  to  its  own  Method. 

Now, 
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Now,  as  thefe  Qualities  are  proper  for  every  Court 
before-mention'd  ;  fo  are  Complaifance,  Civility,  and 
Splendour,  of  univerfal  ufe  in  all,  if  accompany'd  with 
a  good  Mien  and  Carriage,  with  fome  Learning  and 
Knowledge  of  Languages,  particularly  the  Latine  -,  for 
thefe  affect  every  body,  procure  the  Applaufe  and  Eiteem 
of  Foreigners,  and  Credit  to  one's  own  Country. 

As  Nations  differ  in  Manners,  fo  do  they  alfo  in 
Strength.  That  of  the  Church,  coníiíls  in  the  Refpeft 
and  Obedience  of  Chriitian  Believers  }  that  of  the  Em- 
pre,  in  Reputation  of  Grandeur  •,  of  Spam,  in  its  Infantry ; 
France,  in  the  Nobility  \  of  England,  in  the  Sea }  of  the 
Turks,  in  their  Number  •,  that  oí  Poland,  in  its  Cavalry  -, 
that  of  the  Venetians,  in  their  Prudence  j  of  t\&  Savoyards, 
in  their  Judgment. 

Almoil  all  Nations  differ  from  each  other  in  Arms 
both  Offeniive  and  Defenfive,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
Genius  and  Difpofition  of  each  Country  -,  wherein  it  is 
principally  to  be  confidered  which  are  the  moil  common 
and  general,  and  whether  thofe  of  our  own  Country 
are  inferior  to  others,  that  the  moil  advantageous  may 
be  made  ufe  of  -,  for  Excellency  in  one  kind  of  Weapons, 
or  the  Novelty  of  the  late-invented  ones,  often  give  or 
take  away  Empires.  The  Parthians  enlarged  theirs  by 
the  ufe  of  Darts  :  The  French  and  Northerns  opened  a 
way  to  theirs  by  that  of  the  armed  Lance,  fore'd  on  by 
the  Swiftnefs  of  their  Cavalry  :  The  Art  of  Fencing, 
which  the  Romans  praftis'd  in  their  Publick  Sword-Plays, 
(wherein  Judgment  has  great  efFed)  made  them  Mailers 
of  thellniverfe :  And  the  Spaniards  have  conquer'd  a 
New  World,  and  eílabliíh'd  a  Monarchy  in  Europe, 
by  the  Invention  of  feveral  forts  of  Fire- Arms  ;  for 
thefe,  above  all,  require  Courage  and  Refolution,  which 
are  the  particular  Vertues  of  that  Nation.  To  this  Ele- 
ment of  Fire  the  very  Earth  has  oppofed  it  felf,  (fo  that 
now  all  the  Four  Elements  confpire  the  Deílruáion  of 
Mankind  ;  )  and  by  introducing  the  Pick-ax  and  Shovel, 
the  Induitry  of  the  Dutch  has  made  fuch  advances,  as  to 
be  able  to  refift  the  Valour  oí  Spain: 

The 
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The  greateft  Politicians  often  miftake  the  Balance  of 
Governments  ?  particularly  fome  of  the  Italians,  who 
vainly  ftrive  to  keep  them  always  m^qmlibrio  -,  for  that 
Government  is  not  the  moil  Dangerous  or  Potent,  whofe 
Dominions  are  of  the  Largeft  Extent,  or  Subjects  moit 
Numerous,  but  which  knows  beft  how  to  ufe  its  Strength. 
If  you  put  the  Forces  in  a  pair  of  Scales,  and  one  fall 
down,  the  other  hang  in  the  Air  •,  yet,  upon  adding  to 
this  but  one  drachm  of  Prudence  and  Valour,  or  elfe  if 
the  quantity  of  Ambition  and  Tyranny  exceed  in  that, 
the  former  ihall  poife,  if  not  out-weigh  the  latter.    They 
who  have  raifed  their  Fortune  in  this  World,  and  ruled 
it,  have  all  had  but  flender  Beginnings.    The  Grandeur 
of  the  Houfe  of  Ah  fir  i  a  inflamed  the  Envy  of  many,  and 
all  confpired  to  bring  it  down,  while  not  one  fo  much 
as  thought  of  Sweden,  which  had  undoubtedly  enflaved 
Germany,  and  perhaps  Italy   too,   had  not    the  King's 
Death  prevented  it.      Powers  that  begin  to  grow,  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  thofe  that  are  already  grown  ; 
for  in  thefe  their  Declenfion  is  Natural,  as  in  thofe  their 
Encreafe.     The  one  ftrive  to  preferve  themfelves  by  the 
Publick  Quiet,  the  other  to  advance  themfelves  by  di- 
fturbing  Foreign  Dominions.     Suppofe  one  Power  be  in 
it  felf  ftronger  than  another,  this  has  not  therefore  lefs 
Valour  than  that,  to  defend  and  proteft  it  felf.     One 
Planet  has  more  Force  and  Vigour  in  its  own  Houfe,  than 
another  in  its  Elevation.    Nor  are  thefe  Fears  of  a  Neigh- 
bouring Power  always  well  grounded  ;  on  the  other  fide, 
they  often  turn  to  its  Advantage.     Italy  was  under  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  Slavery  from  the  Weft,  when  it  faw  the 
Kingdom  of  Sicily  united  to  the  Crown  oiCaflile  •  which 
were  not  a  little  augmented   wlien  Naples  was  added, 
and  both  at  once  paid  Obedience  to  Caftile :    But  when 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  annexed  the  State  oí  Milan  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  it  feemed  abfolutely  to  Defpair  -, 
yet  for  all  this,  the  Princes  loft  not  their  Liberty  •,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  efFe&ually  preferv'd  againft  the 
Twhfi  and  Tranfalfine  Arms,  and  enjoy'd  a  whole  Age 
of  Peace.     The  Fort  de  Fuentes,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 
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was  a  great  Eye-fore  to  many,  who  look'd  on  it  as  a 
Bridle  to  Italy,  yet  Experience  has  ihew'd  its  only  Defign 
was  their  Defence.  But  all  thefe  Examples  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  the  Pannick  Fears  of  that  Hypochondria 
of  State-Intereil,  as  they  call  it,  efpecially  complicated 
with  the  ill  Humours  of  Envy  and  Emulation,  fo  as  to 
make  it  make  off  thofe  Melancholy  Whimfies.  His  Ca- 
tholick  Majefty  lays  Siege  to  Cafiá,  to  difpoifefs  the 
French  of  it,  and  put  it  into  the  Hands  of  the  right 
Owner,  to  promote  the  Peace  of  Italy :  And  what  do 
the  Envious,  but  immediately  enter  into  a  new  League 
to  oppofe  him  ?  As  if  one  City,  more  or  lefs,  were 
of  any  moment  to  fo  vail  a  Dominion.  From  this  falfe 
Ápprehenfion  of  future  Evils  and  Dangers,  which  per- 
haps would  never  have  really  come  to  pafs,  proceed 
other  prefent  ones,  much  greater,  by  the  Anticipation 
of  their  Remedies.  Let  fuch  Perfons  then  as  are  thus 
folicitous  to  poife  the  Balance  of  Governments,  lay  afide 
their  Emulations  *,  for  it  cannot  be  effeded  without  pre- 
judice to  the  Publick  Repofe.  Who  can  fo  keep  the 
Globe  of  the  World  in  this  Equinox  of  Power,  that  fome 
fhall  not  come  nearer  the  Solftices  of  Grandeur  than 
others -,  Nations  would  be  in  perpetual  War  ^  nothing 
giving  more  Difturbance  to  them,  than  to  be  once  pof- 
fefs'd  with  fuch  empty  Chimera's  which  never  have  an 
end,  efpecially  fince  the  Union  of  inferiour  Powers  againib 
a  Greater  cannot  be  of  long  continuance :  And  ihould  they 
pull  this  down,  who  will  they  find  to  fhare  the  Grandeur 
among  them,  fo  that  each  ihall  be  fatisfy'd,  and  not  every 
one  delire  the  Whole  ?  Who  ihall  keep  them  fo  even,  that 
one  ihall  not  encreafe  fafter  than  another  ?  Since  Man's 
Body  is  preferved  by  the  inequality  of  its  Members,  why 
ihould  not  States,  as  well  by  the  Greatnefs  of  one  and 
Mediocrity  of  another  Commonwealth  ?  It  is  the  fecurer 
Policy  to  follow  the  moit  Powerful,  and  conform  to 
their  Fortune,  than  to  oppofe  them.  Oppofition  awakens 
Power,  and  gives  a  Pretence  to  Tyranny.  The  Orbs 
of  Heaven  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  whirled  by  the  Vio- 
lence of  the  Prinwm  Mobile,  which  they  cannot  refill ; 

and 
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and  in  following  the  Motion  of  that,  perform  their  own 
Courfe.  Ferdmand  de  Medicis,  Duke  oiTufcany,  learn'd 
at  Rome  the  Art  of  Moleiling  Superior  Powers,  and  pra- 
dtiíed  it  againft  Syain  by  certain  new  Devices,  in  France, 
England,  and  Holland-,  but  he  afterwards  found  the 
Danger  of  it,  and  left  it  as  a  LeiTon  to  hisSucceiTors  never 
to  ufe  them  •,  which  they  ob/erve  to  this  day,  to  the 
great  Benefit  of  the  Publick  Tranquility. 


EMBLEM    LXXXII. 


s 


Ome  adorned  their  Helmets  with  Swans  and  Pea- 
cocks, by  the  Generoiity  of  thefe  Creatures  to  ani- 
mate their  Minds,  and  inflame  them  with  a  Deiire 
of  Glory  ;  others  with  a  Bear's  or  Lion's  Head,  letting 
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the  Skin  bang  down  their  Shoulders,  to  itrike  Terror 
into  their  Enemies.     So  that  of  this  Device  (the  Defign 
of  which  is  to  ihew  what  a  Price  the  Prince  ought  to  let 
upon  Arms )  I  have   chofen  for  the  Creft  a  Porcupine, 
whofe  Quills,   no  lefs  agreeable  for  their  Roughnefs, 
than  the  Ofirkh's  Feathers  are  for  their  Smoothnefs,  at 
once  Defend  and  AiTault.  There's  no  Garb  more  graceful 
than  Armour  adorned  with  Arms.    The  Splendour  of 
Purple,  however  fparkling  with  Gold,  Pearls  and  Dia- 
monds, is  infignificant  ^  and  the  Magnificence  of  Palaces 
and  Attendance,  and  the  Pomp  of  Courts  ufelefs,  except 
flaming  Swords,  and  the  Glittering  of  Arms,  contribute 
to   render  Princes  Iliuftrious.      Solomon,  the  wifeil  of 
Kings,  gloried  not  fo  much  in  his  coftly  Wardrobes,  as 
in  his  rich  Arfenals,  which  were  ilored  with  Shields  and 
Targets  of  an  ineftirnable  Value  (i).      The  Spaniards 
of  old  prized  a  War-Horfe  more  than  their  Blood  (2): 
now  that  Eiteem  is  funk,  by  the  Convenience  of  Coaches 
and  Chariots,  the  Ufe  of  which  was  prohibited  among 
the  Romans  to  all  but  Senators,  and  Ladies  of  Quality  (3). 
To  remedy  which  Abufes,  and  once  more  introduce  the 
Cuftom  of  Riding,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  fpoke  thus 
in  the  Ailembly  of  the  States  of  Madrid,  in  the  Year  1534: 
The  Natives  of  t he fe  Kingdoms  (faid  he  )  have  ever  been 
efteemed  and  honoured  both  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  their 
Skill  in  Chivalry  ;  and  it  is  by  this  alone  they  have  obtained 
fo  many  glorious  Viñories  over  their  Enemies,  as  well  Chri- 
ft  1  an s  as  Infidels,  conquered  fo  many  Kingdoms  and  Dominions 
as  at  this  day  depend  on  our  Crown,      The   Scripture  fays, 
in  the  Praife  of  Men  of  Courage,  that  their  Shields  are  of 
Eire  (4)  -,  intimating  how  careful  they  are  to  keep  them 

CO  And  King  Solomon  made  two  hundred  targets  of  beaten  gold, 
fix  hundred  (heckles  of  beaten  gold  went  to  each  target  :  And  he 
made  three  hundred  ihields  of  beaten  gold,  and  three  hundred  (heckles 
went  to  one  (hield.  iChmi.p.  15,  i<5.  (2)  Hifp&ni*  militares  Equi 
fa?igui?re  ipforum  carmes  erant.  Trog  (■$)  Quibus  quidem  vebiculU  nifi 
callee  £r  fpeftatx  pobitaxU^  alias  tai  non  licuit.  Alex,  ab  Alexand. 
1.8.  c  18.  (4)  And  the  (hield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red. 
Nahum  2.  3. 

bright 
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bright  and  well  polifh'd  :  and  in  another  place  obferves, 
that  their  Rays  reflected  on  neighbouring  Mountains 
were  like  Lamps  of  Fire  (5).  David  faid,  a  Sword  added 
Grace  even  to  the  Ma  jelly  of  God  (fi).  Hannibal 's 
Habit  was  mean  and  mod  eft,  but  in  Equipage  he  furpafs'd 
all  others  (7).  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  took  more 
delight  in  Military  Pomp,  than  in  Robes  embroider'd 
with  Gold.  Ottocarm,  King  of  Bohemia,  being  over- 
come by  the  Emperor  Bodolphm,  came  with  great  Splen- 
dour to  fwear  Homage  to  him,  and,  as  he  was  exhorted 
by  his  Attendance,  to  deck  himfelf  as  became  his  Majefly : 
he  replied  ',  Arm,  and  March  in  Rank  and  File,  and  jherp 
thefe  men,  that  yon  place  your  Bravery  and  Gallantry,  not 
in  Fine  CI  oaths,  but  in  your  Arms,  for  they  befi  become  both 
me  and  you.  That  Majefty  begets  Princes  moll  Autho- 
rity, which  proceeds  from  Power.  The  People  chufe 
them  for  their  Defence  •,  which  was  intimated  by  the 
Navarrois,  when,  in  their  Coronations,  they  feated  the 
Kings  on  a  Shield  :  This  was  their  Throne,  and  Heaven 
their  Canopy.  The  Prince  fnould  be  a  Buckler  to  his  Sub- 
jects, armed  againft  all  Aflaults,  and  expofed  to  Dangers 
and  Injuries.  He  will  never  appear  more  beautiful  either 
to  them  or  Foreigners,  than  when  in  Armour.  The  firft 
Ornaments  and  Marks  of  Honour  the  ancient  Germans 
gave  their  Youth,  was  a  Sword  and  Buckler  :  Till  then 
they  were  part  of  their  Family,  but  afterwards  became 
Members  of  their  Government  (8).  The  Prince  never 
looks  like  himfelf,  but  when  in  Arms.  There's  no 
Equipage  more  fplendid  than  a  Troop  of  Curiailiers  •, 
no  Train  more  pleafing  to  the  Eye  than  that  of  Squa- 
drons, whofe  Sight  is  then  moil  agreeable,  when  they 
are  Martially  equipt  with  all  things  neceiTary  for  an 
Attack,  and  want  Nothing  either  for  their  Defence  or 

($)  Now  when  the  fun  íhined  upon  the  ihields  of  gold  and  brafs, 
the  mountains  gliftered  therewith,  and  fhired  like  lamps  of  fire, 
j  Maccbab.6.  39.  (6)  Pfal,  44  4.  (7)  ft fiibus  nihil  inter  aquales 
exceüens,  arma  atque  equi  irfpiciebantur.  (  8)  Scuto  Frameaque  juvenes 
ernabant.  H¿ec  apud  tilos  toga^  hie  primus  fuvsnta  honos>  ants  hoc  Domiis 
fan  videbwur,  mox  Heipublicx.   Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 

R  3  Subftftcnce. 
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Subfiftence.  An  Army  requires  no  other  Ornament  but 
what  is  neceflary  for  them.  Splendid  Furniture  is  but 
Luggage  and  Cumber  (9).  That  makes  the  belt  Ap- 
pearance in  War,  which  conduces  moil  to  the  principal 
End  of  Vi&ory.  Hence  Scifio  the  African,  upon  going 
into  Spain,  commanded,  each  of  his  Men  to  carry  on  his 
Shoulders  Thirty  Days  Provifion,  and  Seven  Stakes  for 
Intrenchments.  Such  was  then  the  Equipage  of  that 
Warlike  Nation,  fo  inured  toHardihips,  that  they  took 
the  City  to  be  built  for  the  Roman  Senate  and  People, 
the  Temples  for  the  Gods,  but  thought  their  Glory  was 
in  the  Fields,  under  Tents  and  Pavilions  (10).  By  fuch 
Difcipline  they  were  able  to  rule  the  World.  Delights, 
Coftly  Cloaths,  and  Riches,  are  for  Courtiers  *,  in  Sol- 
diers they  do  but  excite  the  Enemy's  Avarice.  Hence 
Hannibal  had  juft  caufe  to  fmile,  when  Antiochm,  ihewing 
him  his  Army,  rather  beautiful  in  Apparel,  than  ftrong 
in  Arms,  demanded  whether  this  would  be  enough  for 
the  Romans :  Tes,  (anfwer'd  he,  with  an  African  Subtilty) 
certainly  enough,  be  they  never  fo  Covetom,  Let  not  the 
empty  Show  and  Glittering  of  Gold  and  Silver  terrifie  you, 
which  neither  Defend  nor  Wound,  faid  G 'algae us  to  the 
Britains,  to  take  away  the  fear  of  the  Romans  (11).  And 
Solyman,  going  to  relieve  Jemfalem,  to  encourage  his 
Men,  tells  them : 

Their  Glorious  Equipage  you  view  from  hence. 
Shall  be  our  Plunder,  'ftead  of  their  Defence.  "* 

And  tho'  Julim  Cafar  was  for  having  his  Soldiers  Rich, 
becaufe  he  thought  fear  of  loiing  their  Eftates  would 
make  fuch  Men  more  Refolute  -,  yet  large  Spoils  expofe 
Vittory  to  fale(i2),  and  Arms  adorned  with  nothing 

(  9  )  Supel/ex  pretiofa  nihil  aliud  quim  onm  &  impedimentum.  Curt .  1 . 5 . 
(10)  Vbem  Senatui,  <¿r  Populo  komano.  Templa  Diis  reddita,  proprium 
effe  Militia  decus  in  Armü.  Tac.  1.  3.  Hift.  (11)  Ne  terreat  vwu* 
afpetius,  p  ami  fulgor  atque  argentic  quod  neque  regit  neque  vuherax. 
Tac.  in  vir.  Agrie.  *  Taff.  Can.  9,  (12)  ^uoi  tenachres  eorum  in 
ftexio  efetn  metu  damni.   Sueton. 

but 
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but  their  own  Strength  buy  it :  For  the  Soldier  is  gene- 
rally more  folicitous  to  preferve  what  he  has,  than  even 
to  get  the  Vi&ory.  He  that  goes  to  fight,  with  a  Spirit 
of  Covetoufnefs,  is  deilrous  to  conquer  his  Enemy,  only 
that  he  may  afterwards  rifle  him.  Intereft  and  Glory 
are  powerful  Incentives  to  Man's  Breaft.  How  would 
Hannibal  have  laugh'd  to  have  feen  the  Soldiers  of  thefe 
times  fo  fine  and  fpruce,  and  with  fuch  fumptuous  Equi- 
pages, that  there  are  fcarce  Horfes  and  Carriages  enough 
for  them.  How  could  he  have  pafs'd  the  Pyrentan  Hills, 
or  open'd  a  Way  over  the  Snowy  Alps,  with  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  Chariots  ?  They  now  (particularly  in  Germany) 
look  not  like  Armies,  but  large  Colonies  of  Nations, 
removing  from  one  Place  to  another,  with  their  whole 
Families,  and  all  their  Houihold  Goods,  as  if  they  were 
Inftruments  of  War  (13).  The  like  Remifsnefs  in  Difci- 
pline  Tacitus  obferv'd  to  be  in  Otho's  Army.  There  is  no 
Prince  rich  enough,  no  Province  plentiful  enough  to  ñip- 
ply  them  with  Proviiion.  They  are  equally  injurious  to 
Friends  and  Enemies.  The  fame  flacknefs  was  introduc'd 
by  Duke  Fridland,  to  raife  a  great  number  of  Soldiers,  fuf- 
fering  them  to  Forage  whole  Countries,  with  a  Deilgn,  as 
fome  thought,  to  opprefs  and  weaken  them,  fo  that  they 
ihould  never  after  be  able  to  make  head  againft  his  Forces, 
or  elfe  by  this  Licentioufnefs  to  enervate  the  Army  itfelf, 
following  herein  the  Practice  of  C&cinna  (14). 

This  Abufe  threatens  great  Inconveniencies,  unlefs  a 
timely  Remedy  be  applied,  and  that  one  which  ihall  not 
appear  defperate.  For  tho5  it  coils  no  lefs  Pains  to  cor- 
red undifciplin'd  Soldiers,  than  reliit  Enemies,  as  Corbulo 
found  in  Syria  (1 5)  *,  yet  this  muft  be  underftood,  when 
the  Enemy  gives  not  Time,  or  at  leaft  when  it  is  im- 
proper to  ¿lake  fo  fudden  a  leap  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.    But  if  Time  allow,  nothing  hinders  but  an 

(13)  Quídam  luxuriofos  apparatus  conviviorm,  G?  irrit amenta  libidinum, 
ut  bifirumenta  belli  mercarentur.  Tac.l.  i.  Hift.  (14)  Cuzperfidiam 
meditante  infríngete  exercitüs  virtutem  inter  artes  erat.  Tac  1.  2.  Hift. 
( 1 5)  Sed  Corbuloni  plus  rrnlü  adverfus  ignaviam  militum,  quam  conva per' 
fdiam  boftium  em.  Tac.  1. 13.  Annal. 
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Army  may  be  reduced  to  Order  and  Difcipline,  by 
Exercife,  Severity,  and  Example  •,  without  which  three, 
it  is  imponible  it  ihould  be  reformed,  at  leaft  long  con- 
tinue fo,  as  VltelUm  experimentally  found  true  (itf). 
Corhulo  was  fenfible  of  the  fame,  when  he  was  fent  into 
Germany,  and  therefore  reduced  thofe  flothful,  diforderly 
Legions  to  their  ancient  Difcipline.  The  fame  he  did 
afterwards  with  his  Army  in  Syria  (17),  where  he  found 
Soldiers  fo  ignorant  in  the  Affairs  of  War,  that  there 
were  many,  even  Veterans,  who  had  never  kept 
Guard,  or  flood  Centinel,  who  were  utter  Strangers  to 
Trenches  and  Fortifications,  unarmed,  but  rich  and 
magnificent,  as  having  ferved  all  their  time  in  good  Gar- 
rifons  (18)  •,  and  caihiering  fuch  as  were  unferviceable, 
kept  the  reft  encamped  all  the  Winter,  to  inure  them  to 
Cold,  himfelf  in  a  thin  Habit,  and  his  Head  uncovered, 
always  attending  them,  whether  on  a  March  or  in  their 
Works,  commending  the  Valiant,  comforting  the  Weak, 
and  giving  Example  to  all  (19)  ^  and  when  he  perceiv'd 
the  inclemency  of  the  Weather  made  many  leave  their 
Colours,  he  remedy'd  that  by  Severity,  not  pardoning 
(  as  was  ufual  in  other  Armies )  the  firft  and  fecond 
Tranfgreflion  of  that  nature,  but  whoever  Deferted  was 
immediately  put  to  Death.  And  that  was  found  to  be 
of  more  ufe  than  Clemency  ♦,  for  fewer  deferted  his 
Camp,  than  did  thofe  where  it  was  pardoned  (20.)  The 
Soldier  could  never  be  brought  to  undergo  thofe  great 
Fatigues,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  prefent  Hazards  of 

(16)  Degenerabat  a  labore  ac  virtute  miles,  ajfuetudine  voluptatum& 
convhiorum.  Tac.  1.  2.  Hift.  (17)  Legiones  operum  CS>  ¡aborts  ignaras ', 
ppuLtimbus  Utantes,  veteran  ad  moren  reduxv.  Tsc.  1.  11.  Annal. 
(18)  Veurani  qui  non  flat imem  non  vigilia*  wiffent,  vallum,  foffamque 
tpiafi  nova  &  mira  viferent,  fine  galeü,  fine  hricis,  nitidis  &  quxftuofi, 
militia  per  tppidi  e*pkt*.  Tac.  1.  13.  Annal.  ("ip)  ¥e  cuitu  ltvh 
capite  meSr,  in  agmine,  in  laboribus  frequens  adejje  \  laudem  ftrenuU, 
foktim  invalidü,  exemplum  omnibus  oflendere.  Ibid.  (20)  Rwedium 
fever  it  ate  outturn  eji.  Nee  enim  ut inaliU  exercitibmiprimum  alter umque 
venia profequebatur,  fed  qui  figna  reliq<erat,  flatim  capite  poena*  luebat. 
Jdque  ufu  falubre,  &  mifericotlia  melius  apparuit.  giiippe  pmúores  caflra 
iejerwty  quam  ea  in  qmbm  ignofcebatur.    Ibidi 
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War,  without  fome  other  Severity,  or  fome  Reward  to 
equal  thofe  two.  Princes,  by  Honours  and  Recompences, 
make  good  Generals  *,  and  thefe  good  Soldiers,  by 
Example,  Rigour,  and  Liberality.  Godfrey  well  knew 
Courage  to  be  encreafed  by  Glory,  and  Hopes  of  Ad- 
vantage, when,  upon  the  point  of  giving  Battel, 

He  clears  the  Doubts,  and  elevates  the  Hopes 
Of  thofe  xvhofe  Bravery  deferves  Reward.  


Some  he  with  Wealthy  with  Honour  fome  excites 7 
And  differing  Genius's  as  each  delights.    * 

I  dare  affirm,  no  Soldiers  can  be  good,  unlefs  their 
Commanders  be  fomething  encliifd  to  Prodigality  and 
Severity.  And  'tis  probably  on  this  account  the  Germans 
call  a  Regiment,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  the  ColonePs 
Staff,  (  den  Regiment  oder  Colonelfiah,)  for  with  that  Sol- 
diers are  to  be  ruled.  Mofes  kept  his  in  fuch  itricl; 
Difcipline,  that  fuing  once  for  PaiTage  through  the  King 
of  Edom\  Country,  he  withal  engaged,  that  none  of  them 
fhould  drink  of  the  Water  of  his  Wells,  or  pafs  through 
any  one's  Fields  or  Vineyards  (21). 

Antiquity  has  left  us  an  illuftrions  Example  of  the  Re- 
eftabliihment  of  decayed  Military  Difcipline  in  the  Perfon 
of  Metelhu,  when  he  was  in  Africa,  where  he  found  the 
Roman  Army  fo  corrupted,  that  the  Soldiers  would  not 
ftirout  of  their  Quarters,  deferted  their  Colours,  and 
difperfing  themfelves  over  the  Province,  Ravag'd  and 
Plunder'd  where-ever  they  came,  being  guilty  of  all  the 
Extravagancies  that  Avarice  and  Luxury  are  capable  of 
infpiring.  Yet  all  thefe  he  infenfibly  remedied,  by  Ex- 
ercifmg  them  in  Military  Arts.  He  firit  order'd,  that 
no  Bread,  or  any  other  Meat  drefs'd,  fliould  be  fold  in 
the  Camp  j  forbad  the  Sutlers  to  follow  the  Army  \ 
fuffer'd  not  any  Common  Soldier,  upon  a  March,  to 

*  TalT.  Can.  20.  (21)  We  will  nocpafs  through  the  fields  nor 
through  the  vineyards,  neither  will  We  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
wells.  Numb.  20  19. 

have 
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have  a  Servant  or  Mule.  And  thus  correfting  the  other 
Abufes,  he  reftor'd  them  to  their  former  Courage  and 
Strength.  The  effect  of  which  Care  was  fo  great,  as  of 
it  felf  to  terrifie  Jugurtha,  and  oblig'd  him,  by  EmbaiTa- 
dors,  to  beg  his  Life,  and  the  Lives  of  his  Children  of 
him,  and  to  promife  the  Delivery  of  all  befides  to  the 
Romans.  Arms  are  Vital  Spirits,  which  cherifh  and 
give  motion  to  the  Body  of  a  Government  *,  the  Surety 
of  Publick  Tranquility,  wherein  the  Prefervation  and 
Encreafe  of  the  fame  conilfb,  provided  they  be  well 
ordered,  and  admit  of  Difcipline.  This  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Sever  us  well  knew,  when  he  faid,  Ancient  Dis- 
cipline was  the  Support  of  the  Commonwealth^  the  Fall  of  which 
would  be  the  Ruine  of  the  Roman  Name  and  Empire  (22). 

Since  then  it  is  of  fo  great  Importance  to  have  good 
Soldiers,  it  is  the  Duty  of  Princes  to  conferr  Favours 
and  Honours  upon  them.  Saul  loved  a  brave  Soldier 
fo  well,  that  he  would  not  fuffér  him  out  of  his  fight. 
Reward  and  Honour  find,  and  Exercife  makes  them  : 
For  Nature  produces  few  Valiant  Men  ;  but  Induftry, 
with  good  Initruction,  brings  up  many  (23).  This  ought 
to  be  the  care  of  the  Captains,  Colonels,  and  Generals, 
as  it  was  of  Sópher  the  Chief  of  the  Hoit,  who  exercifed 
his  Freih-water  Soldiers  (24).  And  thus  the  Holy 
Scriptures  call  Commanders,  Mafiers  of  Soldiers  (25),  it 
being  their  bufinefs  to  teach  and  inilrud  them  7  fuch 
Were  Potiphar  and  Nebular adan  (26). 

But  becaufe  this,  through  the  excefllve  Indulgence  and 
Carelefnefs  of  Officers,  and  upon  account  of  other  Im- 
pediments in  War,  is  not  eafily  reduc'd  to  Practice,  the 
Evil  of  it  ought  rather  to  be  timely  prevented  -7  a  Thing 
which  Princes  and  Commonwealths  are  ftrangely  negli- 
gent in.    Upon  the  Study  of  Literature  are  founded  Col- 

(22)  Difiiplinm  mprum  Rempublicatn  tenet ;  qua  fi  dilabitur,  ££ 
women  Roraanum,  tflmperium  amitfum  iti.  Alex.  Sever,  apud  Lamprid. 
(23  J  Piucos  viros  fortes  natura,  procreat,  fona.  infiimione  plures  reddit 
induftrU.  Veget.  (24)  And  the  principal  fcribe  of  the  army, 
who  muftered  the  people  of  the  Und,  &c  2  King.  25.  9.     (2$)  Gen. 
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leges-,  for  Religion,  Convents  and  Monafteries.  The 
Church  Militant  has  its  Nurferies  for  the  Edification  of 
Spiritual  Soldiers  to  defend  it  ^  for  Temporal  ones  there 
is  none.  The  Turk  alone  regards  this,  who,  to  that  end, 
gathers  Children  of  all  Nations  into  certain  Seraglio's, 
and  fees  them  brought  up  in  the  Exercife  of  Arms  ; 
whence  afterwards  is  formed  the  Body  of  his  Janizaries, 
who  knowing  no  other  Father  or  Lord  but  the  Grand 
Signior,  are  the  chiefeft  Strength  and  Defence  of  his 
Empire.  Chriftian  Princes  ought  to  do  the  fame  in  all 
great  Cities,  by  taking  Orphans,  Foundlings,  and  all 
other  of  that  nature,  into  Seminaries  for  that  purpofe, 
there  to  be  inftructed  in  Military  Exercifes,  taught  to 
forge  Arms,  twiil  Ropes,  make  Gun-powder,  and  all 
other  Ammunition,  to  prepare  them  for  War-Service. 
There  might  alfo  be  fome  educated  in  Sea-Port  Towns, 
where  they  might  have  an  early  infight  into  Navigation, 
and  fee  the  manner  of  Building  Ships,  of  making  Sails 
and  Cables,  which  would  be  a  means  to  cleanfe  the  Com- 
monwealth from  thofe  Dregs  of  Vagabonds,  and  furnilh 
it  with  Perfons  that  would  be  ufeful  in  Military  Arts, 
which  might  be  kept  out  of  what  they  daily  earn  ^  or,  if 
that  would  not  fuffice,  a  Law  might  be  made  to  afiign 
fuch  Seminaries  the  Third  of  all  Pious  Gifts  or  Legacies  : 
For  afluredly  they  deferve  no  lefs  who  defend  the  Al- 
tars, than  thofe  that  offer  Incenfe  at  them. 

It  would  be  alfo  a  very  good  way,  for  the  Subíiílence 
of  an  Army,  to  endow  the  Treafury  of  War  with  cer- 
tain ftated  Revenues,  to  be  employed  to  no  other  ufes : 
As  Augnftu*  did,  who  fetled  the  Tenth  of  all  Heredita- 
ments and  Legacies,  and  the  Hundredth  part  of  all  Com- 
modities fold  upon  it.  Which  Tax  Tiberius  would  not 
afterwards  take  off",  even  though  the  Senate  requefted  it, 
becaufe  it  was  the  Support  of  the  Military  Treafury  (27). 
Thus  Peter  Count  de  Lemos  endowed  that  of  Ñafies  -7 


(27)  Centefmarn  remm  venaHum  poft  bella  civilia  injtitutam,  de- 
precante populo,  ed'xit  Tiberius  miliwe  eerarium  eo  [ubfidio  niti.  Tacir. 
1. 1  Annal. 

but 
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but  Envy  afterwards  overthrew  all  that  his  Zeal  and 
Prudence  had  eítabliíh'd. 

Neither  ihould  this  Care  be  taken  for  Soldiers  only, 
but  alfo  in  Ere&ing  FortrefTes,  and  Garrifoning  them  •, 
forafmuch  as  that  Charge  may  prevent  many  greater. 
The  Weaknefs  of  a  Place  invites  an  Enemy,  whereas 
fcarce  any  one  Attacks  a  State  he  thinks  able  to  Defend 
it  felf.  If  all  that  is  lavifhly  fquander'd  away  in  Gaming, 
Shows,  and  Building,  were  expended  upon  this,  Princes 
-would  live  abundantly  more  Secure,  and  the  whole 
World  enjoy  more  Peace  and  Tranquility.  The  Em- 
perors, Diocle  fian  and  Maximilian^  took  it  as  a  fignal 
piece  of  Service  of  a  certain  Governor  of  a  Province, 
who  laid  out  a  Summ  of  Money  defign'd  for  the  Structure 
of  an  Amphitheater,  upon  the  Repair  of  a  Citadel  (28). 

(28)  It  a  enim  &  tuteU  civitatis  injlrutla  murorum  prafidio  providebitur, 
&  inflaurandi  agonit  vofaptas,  confirmatis  hU9  qua  ad  [ecuritatU  cautionem 
fpetlant,  in  fectiti  tempork  circuitus  cimitionc  reprafentabit.  L.  Unica 
C.  de  Expen.  Publ,  1. 11. 
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TH  E  very  Ground  whereon  FortreiTes  are  built 
is  their  greateit  Enemy.  It  is  upon  the  Surface 
of  that  with  the  Shovel  and.  Pick- Axe  (Wea- 
pons of  this  Age)  Trenches  and  Approaches  are  made 
to  begin  a  Storm.  'Tis  within  the  Bowels  of  the 
fame,  that  Mines  are  fecretly  fprung  under  the  Foun- 
dations of  the  Walls  and  Bulwarks,  which  taking  Fire, 
blow  them  all  up.  That  CaiHe  only  is  Impregnable, 
which,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  Waters,  is  on  all  fides 
furrounded  with  the  Fury  of  Foaming  Billows  *,  which, 
although  they  beat  againft  it,  yet  do  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  defend  it,  by  not  admitting  of  a  Naval  Siege }  and 
all  the  Danger  would  be  in  a  Calm,  if  it  (hould  continue 

long, 
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long.  Thus  Governments,  while  engaged  in  War,  are 
generally  fafe  (i)  :  Then  are  they  induitrioufly  Vigilant, 
providently  forewarn'd ;  Glory  animates -,  Exercife  re- 
doubles their  Courage  *,  Emulation  prompts  to  great  En- 
terprizes  •,  and  Common  Danger  unites  Mens  Affections, 
and  purges  off  the  State's  ill  Humours.  Fear  of  an 
Enemy,  keeps  a  People  Regular,  and  under  Laws  (2). 
The  Romans  were  never  more  Valiant,  nor  their  Subje&s 
more  Quiet  and  Obedient  to  the  Magiftrates,  than  when 
Tyrrhm  firft,  and  after  him  Hannibal,  came  up  to  the 
very  Gates  of  their  City.  A  great  Monarchy  is  in  more 
Danger  upon  the  account  of  its  Power,  than  others  are 
from  their  Weaknefs  ;  for  that,  through  too  much  con- 
fidence in  its  Strength,  neglects  to  provide  againft  fu- 
ture Cafualties(3)  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  Fear 
puts  this  always  upon  its  Guard.  If  Military  Difcipline 
ceafe,  and  be  not  kept  in  continual  Exercife,  Sloth  effe- 
minates Minds,  weakens  and  throws  down  Walls,  rufts 
Swords,  and  gnaws  the  Straps  of  Shields  •,  Debaucheries, 
by  degrees,  encreafe  with  it,  and  Ambition  reigns  ; 
whence  arríe  DiíTentions,  and  from  them  Civil  Wars : 
fo  that  there  is  not  one  Inteftine  Malady  or  Infirmity 
ingender'd  by  Lazinefs,  but  the  whole  State  fufTers  by  it. 
Nothing  grows  or  is  preferved  without  Motion.  Q¿  Me- 
tellm,  upon  the  News  of  the  Lofs  of  Carthage,  faid  openly 
in  the  Senate,  That  he  now  aprehended  that  of  Rome 
would  follow,  when  he  faw  that  Rival  Republickdeitroyed. 
Tub.  Napea,  hearing  one  fay,  This  Succefs  put  Affairs  in 
a  better  Tofture  ;  anfwer'd,  Nay,  rather,  they  are  now  in 
greater  Danger.  This  wife  Man  well  knew  thofe  Hoftile 
Forces  were  like  Surges,  which  indeed  ihook  the  City,  but 
withal  added  Strength  and  Courage  to  it  -,  and  therefore 
exhorts  them  to  beware  of  their  Ruine,  as  knowing 
weak  Minds  to  have  no  greater  Enemy  than  Security,  and 

(1)  Civitates  magna  ex  parte  bellum  gerentes  confervantur,  eadem  Im- 
perio potit*  corrumpitntur.  Arifiot.  I.  7.  Polit.  c.  14.  (2)  Mem  boftiiit 
in  knit  art  ¡bus  civitatem  retinebat.  Saluft.  (3)  Whofe  arrows  are 
fharp,  and  all  their  bows  bene :  their  horfes  hoofs  ihall  be  counted  like 
flints.  Ifai.  5. 28. 

that 
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that  Fear  was  a  ncceiTary  Tutor  to  this  Pupil  People  (4)- 
Swinthila,  King  of  the  Goths,  was  great  in  Spain,  and 
acquired  Renown  by  his  Achievements,  while  he  was 
engag'd  in  War :  when  that  ceas'd,  he  abandon'd  him- 
felf  to  Luxury,  and  was  ruin'd.  King  Alpbonfm  VI.  re- 
flecting upon  the  LoiTes  he  had  receiv'd  from  the  Moors, 
ask'd  the  reafon  of  it ;  and  was  anfwer'd,  It  was  the 
Sloth  and  Loofenefs  of  his  Men  :  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately forbad  Bathing,  and  all  other  WantonneíTes 
that  impair  Strength.  The  Ofcitancy  and  Drowfinefs  of 
the  two  Kings,  Roderick  and  Viti^a,  made  almoib  all 
Spain  fall  a  Prey  to  the  Africans,  till  the  times  of  PeUgius 
and  his  Succeííbrs,  when  Warfare  beginning  to  flouriih 
again,  Valour,  and  the  Glory  of  Arms,  encreafed  by 
conftant  Emulation,  and  not  only  deliver'd  Spain  from 
that  heavy  Yoke,  but  render'd  it  Head  of  a  PuiiTant 
Monarchy.  The  Emulation  between  the  Military  Or- 
ders of  Cafiile  produced  abundance  of  Great  Men,  who 
ftrove  more  to  furpafs  each  other  in  Military  Glory, 
than  to  conquer  an  Enemy.  The  Houfe  of  Auftria  had 
never  afcended  to  this  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  had  it  always 
been  given  up  to  Idlenefs.  The  fame  means  Envy  takes 
to  pull  it  down  by,  itrengthen  and  render  it  more  glo- 
rious :  For  they  who  live  in  Peace,  like  Iron  not  ufed, 
iofe  their  Brightnefs,  and  become  rufty  (%).  LeiTer 
Powers  may  indeed  be  preferv'd  without  Arms,  but  not 
great  ones  :  For  it  is  not  fo  difficult  to  keep  Fortune 
equal  in  them,  as  in  thefe ;  out  of  which,  if  Arms  be 
not  fent  abroad,  War  is  kindled  at  Home  :  As  it  befell 
the  Roman  Monarchy  -,  with  whofe  Grandeur,  Ambition, 
that  old  inbred  Vice,  encreafed  and  broke  out.  For 
when  Affairs  were  in  a  low  Condition,  it  was  eaiie  to 
keep  an  Equality  :  but  after  the  Conqueft  of  the  World, 
when  their  Rival  Cities  and  Kings  were  deftroyed,  and 
they  at  leifure  toihare  their  Riches,  then  it  was  that  the 

(4)  íimtns  nifirmis  animis  bojlem  fecuritatem,  &  tanqum  pupillif 
civibui  idomum  tutor  em  necefarium  lidens  ejfe  terrorern.  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp, 
($)  Nmpacem  agentes ,  tanquam  ferrum,  fflendorem  amittunt.  Arift.  I.7. 
Polit.  c.  14. 

Senators 
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Senators  and  Common  People  firit  began  to  fall  out  (6). 
The  Emulation  of  Valour  which  is  exercifed  againft 
Enemies,  when  there  is  any,  is  ufually  inflamed  between 
Country-men,  when  there  is  none.  This  the  Germans 
had  Experience  of,  when,  upon  the  Romans  leaving  them, 
and  their  being  exempt  from  Foreign  Fear,  out  of  Emu- 
lation, turn'd  their  Arms  upon  one  another  (7).  The 
Peace  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  very  bloody,  it  being 
the  Source  of  all  their  Civil  Wars  (8).  Long  Peace  was 
agreeable  to  the  Cherufci,  but  of  no  advantage  (9). 
The  Wars  of  xhz  Low-Countries  put  an  end  to  the  Inteftine 
Commotions  in  Spain.  That  Theater  of  War,  or  ra- 
ther that  School  of  Mars,  where  fo  many  Military  Arts 
have  been  taught  and  exercifed,  has  been  very  much  to 
the  Advantage  of  this  Monarchy  :  Though,  'tis  true, 
this  Military  Exercife  and  Difcipline  has  been  common 
to  its  Enemies  and  Rivals,  almoit  all  the  Princes  of 
Europe  having  learn'd  the  Ufe  of  Arms  there,  although 
it  is  a  prodigious  Charge  to  make  War  in  Countries  fo 
difturb'd  and  remote,  with  fo  much  Bloodíhed  and  Ex- 
tortion, fo  much  Advantage  on  the  Enemies  fide,  and 
fo  little  on  ours,  that  it  may  reafonably  be  queftion'd 
whether  it  were  better  to  conquer  or  be  conquered  \  or 
if  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to  apply  fome  Remedy, 
whereby  to  quench,  or  at  leail  damp,  for  a  time,  that 
ardent  Thirit  after  Blood  and  Riches  -,  to  the  end,  that 
what  is  thrown  away  there,  might  be  laid  out  upon  a 
a  Fleet,  for  the  Eftabliihment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ocean 
and  Mediterranean,  and  the  carrying  on  a  War  in  Africa, 
the  fuccefsful  Progrefs  of  which,  by  reafon  of  the  near- 

(6)  Fetus  ac  jam  pridem  infita  mortahbus  pntcntia  cupido,  cum  Im- 
perii mtgnitudine  adokvit,  erupitque.  Nam  rebus  modicU,  aqualitas  facile 
habebatur,  fed  ubi  fubiSo  orbe,  &  ¿emulis  Vrbibus  Regibufque  excifis  fe- 
curas  opes  concuptfcere  vacuum  fuit,  prima  inter  P aires  Tlebemque  certa- 
mina  exarsere.  Arift.  1.  7.  Pol.  c.  14.  (7)  Decefu  Romanorum,  ac 
vacui  externo  metu  gcntit  affwnudine,  ¿r  turn  amulatione  gloria  arma  in  fe 
verterant.  Tac.  I.  2.  Hi  ft  (8)  Pacmfme  dubio  poft  bxc  ve>um  cruentara. 
Tac  1.  i.  Annal.  (9J  Cherufci  nimkm ac  marcentem  diu  pacem  illaceffui 
mmierwit,  idque  ptcundiM  quam  tutius  fuit.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Roman. 
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nefs  of  Spain  and  Italy,  would  the  more  imite  this  Mo- 
narchy. However,  Love  of  thofe  fo  Ancient  and  Loyal 
Subjedts,  join'd  with  a  Defire  to  fee  them  redeemed  from 
that  vile  Slavery,  they  are,  under  the  Notion  of  Li- 
berty, miferably  opprefs'd  with,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
the  true  Worihip  of  God,  have  more  Influence  on  us, 
than  Statc-Intereil. 

Now  as  the  Encouragement  of  Valour  and  Military 
Glory  in  a  Monarchy,  is  the  Security  thereof j  fo  is  it 
not  without  Danger,  when  the  Supreme  Power  is  lodg'd 
in  many,  as  in  Commonwealths  \  their  greateft  Hazard 
being  in  their  own  Arms,  while  they  intruft  the  Power 
of  the  Army  to  one  *,  that  very  Hand  which  they  firft 
arm'd  ufually  laying  the  Yoke  on  them  *,  thofe  Forces 
themfelves  gave,  oppreifing  their  Liberty.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Roman  Republick,  and  from  thence  Tyranny 
pafs'd  to  almoíl  all  other 'Nations.  However  requifite 
therefore  it  be  to  keep  Armies  always  ready,  and  in 
Exercife ;  yet  the  Arts  of  Peace  are  (till  more  fecure, 
efpecially  if  the  People  be  corrupted,  and  feparated  in 
diftant  Places :  For  the  Fiercenefs  of  War  does  but  ren- 
der them  more  Infolent  -0  and  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
in  view  of  Danger,  than  fecure  from  it,  if  you  expedí: 
they  ihould  unite  for  their  Confervation.  The  Liberty 
of  the  Republick  of  Gcnoua  was  not  lefs  fafe,  when  its 
Mountains  were  not  regularly  fortified,  than  now  that 
through  lingular  Induihy  and  Labour  they  are  made  as 
Impregnable  Walls  to  the  State.  For  too  much  Security 
breeds  ill  Humours,  divides  the  People  into  Factions, 
begets  Prefumptuous  Spirits,  and  defpifes  External 
Means.  In  a  word,  In  Commonwealths  harrafs'd  with 
Inteftine  Broils,  Wars  are  more  dangerous  than  ufeful , 
and  confequently  then  only  will  be  of  advantage  to 
Genoiia,  when  that  prudent  Senate  fhall  ait  as  if  they  had 
never  built  them. 
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IT  has  been  the  Opinion  of  fome,  That  Nature  was 
rather  a  Step-Mother  to  Man,  thgn  his  own  ^  and 
that  ihe  had  Ihewed  her  felf  more  liberal  to  other 
Creatures,  in  giving  them  a  clearer  Inilind  and  Notice 
of  the  Means  neceiTary  for  their  Defence  and  Conferva- 
tion.  But  thefe  Perfons  did  not  fufficiently  coniider 
their  own  Excellency,  their  Power  and  Dominion  over 
Sublunary  Things  j  Nature  having  bellowed  on  them  a 
fwift  Underftanding,  in  a  Moment  penetrating  both  the 
Earth  and  Heavens :  a  Memory,  wherein,  without  the 
leail  confufion  or  diforder,  are  repoilted  the  Idea's  of 
Things  fo  various  :  a  Reafon,  which  Diftinguiiheth, 
Collects,  and  Concludes  ;  a  Judgment,  that  Compre- 
hends, 
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hends,  Weighs,  and  Determines  •,  Gifts  whereby  Marx 
is  intitled  to  the  Sovereignty  of  all  Created  Beings,  and 
a  Liberty  to  difpofe  of  them  according  to  his  Pleafure, 
having  Hands  framed  with  fuch  Skill  and  Wifdom,  that 
they  are  Tools  fit  for  all  Arts ;   fo  that  although  he 
comes  into  the  World  naked  and  without  Arms,  yet  he 
forges  them  according  to  his  Fancy,  either  to  defend 
himfelf,  or  aifault  others.     The  Earth,  to  that  end, 
furniihes  him  with  Iron  and  Steel ;  the  Water  (  as  you 
fee  in  this  Device  )  turns  the  Mill  that  ilrikes  them : 
Thus  all  the  Elements  obey  his  Will.    With  any  flight 
Plank  (Boat)  he  tames  the  Sea's  Pride,  and  gathers 
the  Winds  into  a  fmall  piece  of  Canvas,  to  make  them 
ferve  him  for  Wings  to  fly  from  one  Place  to  another  ; 
confines  all  the  Fire's  Violence  within  Brazen  Pipes, 
call'd  Guns,   and  thence  ihoots  Thunderbolts  no  lefs 
terrible  than  thofe  of  Jupiter  himfelf.    By  Wit  and  Art 
he  facilitates  many  Things  imponible  to  Nature  :  By 
thefe  he  improves  Nature  (1)  -,   he   tempers  Breait- 
Plates,  and  iharpens  Iron  into  Lances.     It  behoves  the 
Prince  to  ufe  Indüítry  more  than  Force,  Wifdom  than 
Arms  (2),   the  Pen  rather  than  the  Sword  (3).     For 
to  attempt  every  thing  with  one's  utmoit  Power,  is  the 
Folly  of  the  Gyants,  who  heaped  Mountains  upon  Moun- 
tains.    It    is   not  the  greateit  Strength   that  always 
Triumphs  j  the  little  Remora  flops  the  Courfe  of  a  Ship. 
That  one  City,  Nwmdntia,  fatigu'd  the  whole  Roman 
Empire,  for  fourteen  Years  :   Nor  did  the  Conqueit  of 
thofe  vail  Countries  of  Afia  coll  it  fo  much  Pains  as  the 
Taking  of  Saguntum  *,      Strength  decays  by  degrees, 
and  is  confumed,  but  Wifdom  and  Ingenuity  endures 
for  ever  j  and  except  War  be  managed  by  this,  Victory 
is  never  obtained  by  that.    A  War  carry'd  on  by  Po- 
licy is  fecure  ^  that  which  relies  wholly  upon  Strength,  * 
hazardous  and  uncertain. 

One  Wife  Head  is  worth  Twenty  Hands,   -[- 

(i)  Multe  qu¿2  nítura  impedita  cranty  cm  filio  expediebat.  Li  vy,  Dec.  2. 
(2)Wi[L6.\,  (3,>Ecc!.9- 1 3.  *A  City  of  ¿"/w'^now  czWdMorvedre. f  Eurip. 

S  2  Tifariw,  ' 
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Tiberius,  writing  to  Germanices,  boaits,  that  in  the 
nine  times  he  was  fent  by  Angiifim  into  Germany,  he  had 
clone  more  by  Stratagem  than  by  Force  (4).      Nor  did 
he  ufe  to  take  any  other  Meafures,   when  Emperor, 
efpecially  to  maintain  the  remote  Provinces  *,  and  would 
frequently  fay,  That  Foreign  Affairs  flwuld  be  managed  by 
Wifdom  and  Policy,  and  Armies  kept  as  far  off  aspo(fwle(<tf). 
All  things  are  not  furmounted  by  Strength  and  Expedition, 
but  many  by  Policy  and  Deliberation  (<5).      The  Low- 
Countries  were  ruin'd  amidft  their  continual  Victories  •, 
becaufe    they  confided  in  Strength,    more  than  Pru- 
dence.   Let  Force  fubmit  to  Policy  •,  for  that  will  con- 
quer where  the  other  cannot.    When  the  Moonjh  Armies 
annoyed  Spain,  in  the  time  of  King  Roderick,  the  Go- 
vernor oí  Murcia  was  defeated  in  a  Battel,  where  all  the 
Nobility  of  this  City  loft  their  Lives  -,  and  the  Women 
having  intelligence  of  it,  placed  themfelves  along  the 
Walls,  in  Mens  Habit,  and  all  in  Armour.    Upon  which 
the  Conquerors,  thinking  by  this  they  were  ftill  very 
Numerous,  confented  to  Honourable  Terms.  Edward  IV. 
King  of  England,  ufed  to  fay,  That  Charles  the  Wife,  of 
France,  without  any  Armies,  by  writing  Letters  only, 
did  him  more  mifchief  than  his  Father  or  Grand-father 
had  done  with  all  theirs.     The  Sword  can  exert  its 
Force  but  in  a  few  Places ;  good  Management  isofUni- 
verfal  influence.     Nor  does  Princes  being  remote  one 
from  another  fignifie  any  thing  :  For  as  Trees  have  Com- 
munication with,  and  are  united   to  each  other  by  the 
means   of  Roots,   their  Activity  being  a  very  large 
Extent  •,  fo  they,  by  their  EmbaiTadors,  and  fecret  Pra- 
ctices, may  do  the  fame.     Policy  makes  the  Strength  of 
Foreigners  its  own  by  Alliance,  having  the  Common  In- 
tereil  in  view.    A  Prince  may  do  more  from  a  private 
►  Clofet,  than  in  an  open  Plain.     King  Philip  II.  never 
went  out  of  Madrid,  yet  kept  the  World  in  Awe  and 

(4)  Se  wvies  a  Dho  Av.gufto  in  Germariam  mijfum^plwA  confino,  ({uxm 
vi  perfecife.  Tacit.  1. 6.  Annal.  (5)  ConfiliU  tj  afiu,  externas  res  mo- 
liendas, arma  procut  hahenda.  (6)  Non  omnia  v'mbm  fuperantur,  non  vela» 
eitate ¡non cdzriutejsd cqv filio  f&fememia,  Cicero.  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 

Obedience : 
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Obedience  :  He  made  himfelf  more  Formidable  by  Pru- 
dence than  by  Power.  The  Power  that  makes  ufeof 
Addrefs,  is  in  a  manner  Infinite.  Archimedes  often  faid, 
If  he  had  a  Place  toftand  on,  he  could,  with  his  Machines, 
move  this  Terraqueous  Globe.  Any  Potent  Monarchy 
might  eafily  attain  to  an  Univerfal  Empire,  if  to  its 
Strength  were  joined  Skill  and  Induftry :  But  left  this 
mould  be,  that  Primum  Mobile  of  Empires  permits  the 
Great  Ones  to  want  Prudence,  and  wholly  trull  to  their 
Power.  More  Affairs  are  tranfa&ed  by  Counfel  and  Con- 
dud,  than  by  Blows  (7).  Power  with  Raihnefs  is  as 
dangerous  as  Raihnefs  without  Power.  Abundance  of 
Wars  between  Chriflian  Princes  might  be  avoided  by 
Induftry  ^  but  either  Judgment  is  infenfible  of  their 
Inconveniencies,  and  cannot  find  a  way  to  decline  them 
Honourably,  or  it  does  not  regard  them,  Ambition 
blinding  Prudence  }  or  elfe  Vanity  and  Haughtinefs  look 
on  it  as  a  piece  of  Bravery,  voluntarily  to  face  them , 
and  thus  are  tickled  with  a  Counterfeit-Glory  of  War, 
which,  as  it  is  a  Publick  Action,  whereon  the  Common 
Prefervation  of  all  depends,  ought  not  to  be  meafured 
by  thin  Shadows  of  Honour,  but  by  the  Publick  Advan- 
tage and  Utility-,  yet  fo}  that  the  Prince  mult  in  the 
mean  time  leave  no  Stone  unturn'd  to  ihun  War,  cut- 
ting oft'all  Occafions,  before  they  happen,  or  if  they  be 
already,  getting  the  Hearts- of  fuch  as  by  their  Counfel 
can  promote  Peace.  Let  him  find  out  all  endearing  ways 
imaginable  to  preferve  Friendihip  :  Let  him  embrace  his 
Enemy  both  within  and  without  his  Realms  ^  and  bycrof- 
fing  his  Defigns,  and  entring  into  Leagues  and  Alliances 
Defenfive,  terrifie  him.  And  to  thefe  Humane  Means 
let  him  join  the  Divine  Aififtances  of  Prayer  and  Sacri- 
fice, and  apply  himfelf  to  the  Pope,  as  the  Common  Fa- 
ther of  Chriftendom,  ingenuouily  telling  him  his  Inten- 
tions and  Defire  of  the  Publick  Quiet,  of  the  Injury  re- 
ceived, or  the  Reafons  that  induce  him  to  take  up  Arms, 

("7)  Pkrque  in  fumm*  fortuna,  aufpiciü  <&  cQr}fil¡ts}ma¿it  quam  tdis 
©*  manibm  gerifolent.  Tac.  13  Annal. 

S3  if 
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if  Satisfa&ion  be  not  made  himi.  Whence  the  Matter  being 
alfo  carry'd  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Apoftolick  See  interpofed,  either  the  War  will 
be  avoided,  or  the  Prince  juftifie  the  Caufe  of  it  at  Rome, 
where  is  the  Tribunal  at  which  all  Princes  A&ions  ought 
to  be  judged,  and  their  Controverfies  decided.  Nor  is 
this  a  Mean-fpiritednefs,  but  rather  a  Chriftian  Generofity, 
and  Political  Proviiion  for  the  maintaining  Amity  among 
Nations,  and  the  avoiding  of  Emulations,  and  the  Con* 
federacy  they  occaiion. 

y  ■  '        ■    •     i     '  in  in  .i  ii  iii  i       ' 
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WHen  the  Bear  has  got  a  Bee-Hfoe,  he  finds  no 
better  way  than  to  plunge  it  under  Water ;  for 
any  other  would  rather  hinder  his  Defign  of  getting  the 

Honey, 
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Honey,  and  efcaping  the  Stings  of  the  Bees.  By  this 
Example,  the  prefent  Emblem  ihews  the  Inconveniencies 
of  keeping  a  Mediocrity  in  Counfels  -,  experienced  in 
that  which  Herennim  Pontius  gave  the  Samnites,  when 
they  had  got  the  Romans  in  a  narrow  Pafs,  who  feeing 
his  firíl  Advice  rejected,  which  was  to  let  them  all  go, 
was  for  putting  them  all  to  the  Sword  :  And  being  ask'd 
why  he  thus  went  from  one  Extreme  to  the  other,  when 
the  Middle-way  might  be  taken,  of  giving  them  their 
Liberty,  after  the  Impoiltion  of  certain  Laws,  as  being 
Conquer'd  ?  He  anfwer'd,  That  it  was  necejfary  either  to 
fiew  themfclves  generous  to  the  Romans,  by  fo  fignal  a  Kind- 
nefs  to  eftablifii  a  firm  and  inviolable  Peace  with  them,  or 
dfc  to  give  fuch  a  Blow  to  their  Forces,  'that  they  ¡hould 
never  again  be  able  to  make  Head  againfi  them  •  Any  way 
between  thefe  two,  faid  he,  will  neither  make  Friends,  nor 
take  away  Enemies  (1).  Hence  that  of  Ariílodemus  to 
the  zALtolians  :  We  muft  have  the  Romans  either  our 
Allies  or  Enemies  ;  there' *s  no  Middle-way  (2).  In  thoíe 
Cafes  where  any  one  would  oblige  a  Friend  or  Enemy, 
Moderate  Expreflions  of  Kindnefs  do  nothing  :  For  Gra- 
titude always  looks  upon  the  Omiflions  are  made,  and 
feldom  fails  to  find  a  Reafon  not  to  think  it  felf  Obliged. 
Thus  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  laid  not  afide  his  Enmity 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  notwithstanding  he  fet  him 
at  liberty,  becaufe  his  Captivity  was  not  fo  generous  as 
that  of  Alphonfw  King  of  Portugal,  who  being  taken  in  a 
Battel  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Leon,  was  treated  by  him 
with  all  the  Humanity  imaginable,  his  Wounds  drefs'd 
carefully,  and  himfelf  fet  at  liberty  after  his  Recovery  -, 
Favours  which  wrought  upon  him  to  lay  his  whole 
Kingdom  at  the  Conqueror's  Feet  :  But  Ferdinand  re- 
fufed  the  Offer,  fatisfied  with  the  Reftitution  of  fuch 
Places  as  had  been  lately  taken  in  Galicia.  The  fame 
Confideration  had  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  when  having 
taken  Prifoners   the  Kings  of  Arragon    and    Navarr , 

(\)Neutr cuitas  me  amicos  pañt.nec  húmicos  toUit.  Polyb.  (2) Romanos 
aut  ¡ocios  habere  opmuit,  ant  hoftes,  media  via  nulla  eft,  Ariftodem. 
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(the  firft  of  which  was  Alphonfm  V.)  he  calPd  a  Council, 
to  deliberate  what  fhould  be  done  with  them  }  and  while 
fome  were  for  having  them  pay  a  Ranfom,  others  for 
binding  them  to  certain  Conditions,  and  lafty,  others 
for  freely  Difmiifing  them  without  either,  he  took  this 
lait  Advice,  thereby  to  lay  the  greater  Obligation  upon 
them,  and  lb  engage  their  Friendship. 

When  Kingdoms  are  embroil'd  in  Civil  Wars,  there's 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  ilanding  Neuter,  as 
Henry  the  Infant  endeavoured  to  do,  during  the  Troubles 
oiCafiile,  occafion'd  by  the  Nonage  of  King  FerdinandWf . 
by  which  means  he  loft  his  Friends,  without  obliging 
his  Enemies. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  dangerous  in  the  Puniihments  of  the 
Multitude,  to  inflidt  them  promifcuoufly  on  all  -0  where- 
fore it  feems  moft  advifeable,  either  wholly  to  connive 
at  their  Faults,  or  to  make  a  fevere  Example  of  fome 
one.  Hence  Germanium  was  counfelPd,  in  the  Rebellion 
of  the  German  Legions,  either  to  grant  All  or  None  of 
what  the  Soldiers  demanded  (3)  :,  and  defervedlyblam'd 
for  indulging  them  Part,  taking  a  Middle-way  (4). 
Thus  Dnfm,  in  another  Occafion  of  the  like  nature, 
was  advifed  either  to  DhTemble,  or  Puniih  with  Rigour. 
The  prudenteft  Counfel  certainly  in  the  World :  For 
the  Common  People  can  never  keep  a  Medium  between 
two  Extremes,  but  always  exceed  in  the  one  or  the 
other  (5). 

if  the  Matter  require  Expedition,  it  is  certain  Ruine 
not  to  venture  enough,  or  not  to  ufe  fufficient  Precau- 
tion •,  as  it  happened  to  Valens,  who  wavering  between 
the  Counfels  that  were  given  him,  could  not  come  to 
any  determinate  Refolution  (6). 

(l)  Pericuiofa  feieritas,  flagitiofa  hrgitio :  feu.  nihil  militi^  feu  omnia 
eoncederentur  inancipiti  República,  Tac.  1.  Annal*  (4)  Satis  fuperque 
mijftone,  &  pecunia  &  moÚibus  confultü  peccatum.  Id.  Ibid.  (5)  Alii 
fonwibusremediis  agendum,  nihil  in  vulgo  modicum :  terrere  nipaveant, 
ubi  pertimuerínt,  impune  contemnu  Tac.  1 .  Annal.  (6)  Mox  utrumque 
eovfilium  afpernatur,  quod  inter  ancipitia  deterrimam  eft,  dnm  media  feqnitur, 
nee  aufus  eft  fatis,  nee  providit,  Id.  1.  3 ,  Hift.  ■* 
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In  Affairs  of  War,  Fear  would  fometimes  appear 
prudent  *,  and  to  that  end,  fuggefts  Moderate  Refolu- 
tions  j  which  ferve  but  to  encourage  the  Enemy,  and 
give  him  Time  to  look  about  him.  As  King  John  I. 
found,  who  pretending  the  Crown  of  Portugal  was 
devolved  on  him  by  the  Death  of  Ferdinand,  his  Father- 
in-Law,  refolved  to  enter  that  Kingdom  alone,  and  to 
have  his  Army  follow  :  whence  the  Portuguefe  gained 
Time  to  take  up  Arms  in  the  interim  -,  which  had  never 
been  done,  had  he  immediately  fell  upon  them  -,  but  he, 
to  avoid  War,  left  his  Right  to  the  Decifion  of  Juilice. 
Threats  fignifie  little,  if  the  Hand  lifted  up,  have  no 
Weapon  in  it,  and  do  not  fometimes  punifli  Difobe- 
dience  in  earneft 

The  Hailinefs  of  the  French,  makes  them  regard  nei- 
ther the  pair,  nor  prefent  Time,  and  through  the  Heat 
of  their  Minds  they  are  too  adventurous,  and  too  pre- 
cipitous in  their  Resolutions :  However,  this  very  thing 
oftentimes  gives  Succefs  to  them  \  for  by  this  means 
they  avoid  Luke-warmnefs,  and  difpatch  every  thing  in 
a  trice.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  fide,  are  Dilatory, 
that  they  may,  by  long  and  much  Confideration,  pro- 
ceed with  more  Caution ;  and  out  of  an  Affectation  of 
Prudence,  ufe  to  Hefitate ;  nay,  while  they  take  Time 
to  Confult,  lofe  the  Opportunity  of  Execution. 

The  Italians  know  better  how  tp  make  their  Advan- 
tage both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  ufing  the  Opportu- 
nities as  they  prefent  themfelves :  Not  like  the  Germans, 
who  are  (low  in  Refolving,  lazy  in  Executing,  and 
confult  only  the  prefent  Time,  without  any  regard  to 
the  pair,  or  future.  Their  Minds  change  with  Events, 
which  is  the  reafon  they  have  fo  little  advanced  their 
Fortune  ;  it  being  other  wife  a  Nation,  which,  confider- 
ing  its  innate  Courage,  might  extend  its  Dominions  far 
and  near.  To  the  fame  Gaufe  may  be  afcribed  the  long 
Continuance  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  Empire  is  harrafs'd 
with  at  this  day  *,  which  undoubtedly,  by  refolute  Coun- 
fel  and  Expedition,  might  have  been  laid  afleep  long 
ago ;  whereas  by  ilow  Counfels,  which  yet  pafs'd  for 

Prudent, 
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Prudent,  we  have  feen  vaft  Armies,  upon  the  Rhine  ^ 
which  might  have  made  way  even  into  France^  and 
forced  it  to  an  Univerfal  Peace  :  a  thing  has  done  them 
more  prejudice,  than  if  they  had  loft  feveral  Battels  : 
For  there  can  be  no  greater  Overthrow,  than  for  an 
Army  infenfibiy  to  wafte  and  periih  within  it  felf.  It  is 
this  has  made  Havock  of  their  own  Country,  and  the 
Places  adjacent,  through  which  War  ought  to  be  car- 
ried, when  now  its  Seat  is  in  the  very  Heart  of 
Germany, 

In  all  other  Affairs  of  Civil  Government,  Middle- 
Counfels  may  have  place  }  becaufe  of  the  Danger  of 
Extremes,  and  becaufe  it  is  of  great  Importance  ever 
to  take  away  from  which  you  may  afterwards  ( in  cafe 
of  Neceflity  )  come  to  any  one  of  the  two  with  the  lefs 
inconvenience.  Between  thefe  two  Extremes,  the  An- 
cients placed  Prudence,  reprefented  by  the  flight  of 
Daddus^  who  came  neither  too  near  the  Sun,  nor  too 
near  the  Sea,  left  the  exceflive  Heat  of  the  one  Ihould 
melt,  or  the  Moifture  of  the  other  wet  his  Wings.  In 
Countries  whofe  Inhabitants  are  not  of  a  Servile  Nature, 
but  of  a  Polite  Genius,  and  Generous  Spirit,  the  Reins 
of  the  People  ought  to  be  governed  with  fo  much  Caution 
and  Addrefs,  that  neither  too  much  Indulgence  ihall 
breed  Arrogance,  nor  too  much  Rigour  Averfion.  It 
is  equally  dangerous  to  curb  them  with  Bits  and  Bar- 
nacles, and  turn  them  loofe  without  a  Bridle  *,  for  they 
can  neither  endure  all  Liberty ,  nor  all  Slavery,  ( as  Galba 
told  Pifo  of  the  (7)  Romans!)  Always  to  execute 
Power,  is  to  wear  out  the  Chain  of  Servitude :  ?Tis  a 
kind  of  Tyranny,  to  go  about  to  reduce  Subjects  to  the 
model  of  an  abfolute  Perfed  State,  in  that  the  Condition 
of  Humane  Nature  admits  not  of  it.  It  is  not  neceiTary 
for  a  Government  to  be  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  ,  for  all  things  that  are  expedient, 

(j)  Neque  enlm  hicy  aut  in  ceteris  gentibu*,  qua  tegnxnw,  certa.  Do- 
mnorwn  Domus^  &  c&teri  fervi :  fed  imperaturm  es  bominibm,  qui  mc 
totmJervitutempatippfMt,  nee  tot  am  libertatem*  Tac.  1. 1.  Hift. 
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are  not  pofiible  to  Humane  Infirmity.  It  is  an  Abfurdity, 
to  wiih  there  may  be  no  Defect  at  all  in  a  Common- 
wealth. There  will  be  Vices,  as  long  as  there  be  Menr 
Excefs  of  Zeal  is  the  Spring  of  many  Miilakes  in  Go- 
vernors, in  not  knowing  how  to  conform  to  Prudence. 
The  fame  is  Ambition,  when  Princes  affed  to  pafs  for 
Severe,  and  imagining  their  Reputation  confifts  in  Ruling 
their  Subje&s  fo,  that  they  ihall  never  in  the  lead  degree 
fwerve  from  Reafon  and  the  Laws.  5Tis  a  dangerous 
Stri&nefs,  which  confults  not  the  ordinary  Paflions  of 
the  Vulgar.  Open  Addrefs  prevails  more  than  Power ., 
Example  and  Complacency,  than  Inhuman  Severity.  Let 
the  Prince  therefore  rather  make  believe  he.  finds  his  Sub- 
jects good,than  value  himfelf  upon  making  them  fo:  which 
Tacitus  commends  Agrícola  for,  in  his  Government  of 
Britain  (8).  Let  him  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deceived 
in  the  pait  Times,  fo  as  to  wiih  he  could  fee  thofe  Good 
Manners  he  fancies  were  in  thofe  Days  :  For  Malice  was 
ever  the  fame  in  all  Times  *,  but  'tis  a  fault  of  our  cor- 
rupt Nature,  always  to  like  the  Paft  better  than  the 
Prefent  (9).  Belides,  granting  that  Severity  and  Obe- 
dience were  greater  formerly,  yet  this  Age  will  not 
bear  it,  if  thofe  Ancient  Manners  are  alter'd  in  it :  This 
Miftake  coil  Galba  both  his  Life  and  Empire  (10). 

($)  Maluit  videri  invenife  bonos  quam  fecife.  Tacir.  in  Vic.  Agrie. 
(9  J  Laud  was  veteres,  prafentes  carpimus  annos.  (10)  Nocuit  antiquus 
rigor  9  &  nimia  [event  us,  empates  non  [mus.  Tac.  1. 1.  Hift. 
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MAN's  Mind  has  not  been  fatisfy'd  with  the 
Speculation  of  Terreftrial  Things  }  but  impa- 
tient that  the  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  ihould 
be  deferred  fo  long  as  till  after  Death,  has  broke  the 
Prifon  of  the  Body,  and  foar'd  above  the  very  Elements, 
to  find  out,  by  Reafoning,  what  it  could  not  by  Touch- 
ing, Sight,  and  Hearing  :  and  to  this  end,  hath  form'd 
in  Imagination  an  Idea  of  that  moit  Beautiful  Fabrick, 
contriving  a  Sphere  with  fuch  various  Circles,  Equa- 
tions and  Epicycles,  as  aptly  reprefent  the  feveral  Mo- 
tions of  the  Planets  and  Conftellations  •,  and  though  he 
be  not  poiitively  aiTured  whether  the  thing  be  really  fo, 
he  hath,  however,  acquired  this  Glory,  that  he  can  now 

conceive 
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conceive  how  this  World  is,  or  at  leaft  how  it  might 
have  been  created.    Neither  does  the  Mind  flay  here  ; 
but  reftlefs  and  venturefom  in  its  Refearches,  has  ima- 
gin'd  another  quite  different  Hypothefis,  and  would 
perfuade  others,  that  the  Sun  is  the  Center  of  thofe  Orbs 
which  move  round  it,  and  have  their  Light  from  it. 
An  Hypothefis  impious,  and  dire&ly  contrary  to  Na- 
tural Reafon,  which  gives  Reft  to  heavy  Bodies  •,  repug- 
nant to  Holy  Writ,    which  fays,  the  Earth  ftands  for 
ever  (1)  :   laftly,  inconfiftent  with  the  Dignity  of  Man, 
as  if  he  muft  be  moved  to  enjoy  the  Sun's  Rays,  and 
not  the  Sun  to  bring  them  him,  when  yet  this  (  as  all 
other  Creatures  )  was  made,  only  for  his  Service  (2). 
It  is  certain  then,  that  this  Prince  of  Light,  who  has  in 
Charge  the  Empire  of  all  Things  here  below,  illumi- 
nates, and  by  his  Prefence  informs  them,  by  going, 
without  intermiifion,  from  one  Tropick  to  the  other, 
with  a  Contrivance  fo  wonderful,  that  all  Parts  of  the 
Earth  receive  from  him,  if  not  an  equal  Heat,  at  leaft, 
an  equal  Light,  whereby  the  Divine  Wifdom  has  pre- 
vented the  Evil  that  would  unavoidably  enfue,  if  the 
Sun  fhould  never  leave  the  equator  -0  for  then  its  Rays 
would  utterly  burn  up  fome  Countries,  while  others 
would  freeze,  and  be  involved  in  perpetual  Darknefs. 
This  Natural  Example  teaches  Princes  how  much  it 
advances    the    Publick  Utility,   for  Them,   like  that 
Swifteft  of  the  Planets,  continually  to  move  about  their 
States,  to  warm  the  Affection  of  their  Subjects,  and  give 
Life  to  their  Affairs  (3).      This  is  what  the   Royal 
Prophet  would  intimate,  when  he  fays,  God  has  placed 
his  Tabernacle  'upon  the  Sun  (4),  which  never  ftands  itill, 
but  is  prefent  on  all  Occafions.     King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholici,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  kept  not  their  Courts 
in  one  certain  Place  j  by  which  means  they  atchieved 

(i)  Ecclef.  1.  4.  (2)  This  Opinion  was  embraced  and  main- 
tained by  CopernicvA^RheticuSjI^ihmannuSy  Keple^Galitem,Des Carter, 
and  Gafendm,  by  whom  all  Arguments  to  the  contrary  are  fully 
anfwer'd.  (3)  rtlocijjimi  fidetu  mvre,  omnia  ijivifere,  omnia  aw 
dire.  Plin.  Jun.      (4)  Pf<tl.  19  4. 
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many  Notable  Things  which  they  could  not  poflibly 
have  done  by  Minifters ,  who,  although  dexterous  and 
careful  enough,  yet  never  perform  what  the  Prince 
would,  were  he  prefent  in  Perfon ;  becaufe  they  want 
either  Orders  or  Power.  Our  Saviour  Chrift  no  fooner 
came  to  the  Sheep-pool,  but  he  healed  the  Paralytick(  5), 
which  the  Angel  could  not  do  in  Eight  and  thirty  Years, 
whofe  Commiííion  being  only  to  trouhle  the  Water,  he, 
as  a  Minifter,  could  not  go  beyond  it  (6).  Tis  im- 
ponible for  States  to  be  well  govern'd  by  the  bare  Rela- 
tions of  others,  and  therefore  Solomon  advifes  Kings  to 
give  ear  to  their  Subjects  themfelves  (7)  -,  for  this  is  a 
part  of  their  Office,  and  to  them,  not  to  their  Miniilers, 
is  given  of  the  Lord  that  Power  and  Vertue  which  ac- 
companies the  Scepter  only,  wherein  it  infufes  the  Spirit 
of  Wifdom  and  Counfel,  of  Courage  and  Piety  ;  nay,  I 
may  fay,  a  kind  of  Divinity,  enabling  the  Prince  to 
forefee  Things  to  come,  fo  as  that  he  cannot  be  put  upon 
either  in  what  he  fees  or  hears  (8).  Neverthelefs,  in 
Time  of  Peace,  fome  fix'd  Place  of  Refidence  feems  by 
no  means  inconvenient  \  and  it  will  be  fufficient,  by 
going  a  Progrefs  round  each  Country,  to  have  once 
vifited  his  States.  Nor  indeed  are  any  Treafuries  ca- 
pable of  defraying  the  Expences  frequent  Removals  of  a 
Court  will  require  *,  nor  can  they  be  made  without  con- 
fiderable  Detriment  to  the  Subject,  without  difturbing 
the  Order  of  Councils  and  Tribunals,  and  retarding  the 
Proceedings  of  Government  and  Juitice.  King  Philip  II. 
throughout  his  whole  Reign,  fcarce  ever  went  a  ftep 
out  of  Madrid. 

But  in  Occafions  of  War,  it  appears  more  advifeable 
for  the  Prince  to  be  himfelf  prefent,  and  to  Head  his 
Subjects :  For  'tis  for  that  Reafon  the  Sacred  Writings 

(5)  Rife,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,  ffobn  <>.  8.  (6)  For  an  Angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  feafon,  and  troubled  the  water.  Ibid.  4. 
(n)  Give  ear,  you  that  rule  the  people,  £5V.  Wi[A.6.  2.  ibid.  ver.  4. 
(%)  And  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  (hall  reft  upon  him,  the  fpirit  of 
wifdom  and  underilanding,  the  fpirit  of  counfel  and  might,  the  fpirit 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Ifii.  11.  2. 

call 
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call  him  Shepherd  and  Captain  (9).     Thus  God,  com- 
manding Samuel  to  anoint  Saul,  does  not  fay  to  be  King> 
but  to  be  Captain  over  Jfrael  (10)  :  intimating  that  this 
was  his  principal  Office  \  and  in  effedt,  that  this  was  the 
Practice  of  all  Kings  in  former  Ages.     Upon  this  it  was 
that  the  People  grounded  their  Petition  for  a  King,  that 
they  might  haveoneto  go  out  before  them,  and  fight  their 
Battels  (11).    Nothing  encourages  Soldiers  more  in  War, 
than  their  Prince's  Prefence  (12.)      The  Lacedemonians 
thought  theirs,  even  while  in  their  Cradles,  had  the  fame 
Power,  and  therefore  carry'd  them,  in  their  Infancy, 
into  the  Field.     Antigomu,  the  Son  of  Demetrius,  took 
his  Prefence,  in  a  Sea-fight,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  great 
many  Ships  of  the  Enemy  (13).       Alexander  the  Great 
animated  his  Men,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  he  firft 
expofed  himfelf  to  Dangers.    When  the  Prince,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  is  upon  the  Place,  great  Exploits  are  often  per- 
formed, which  no  one,  in  his  abfence,  would  dare  to 
undertake :  Nor  is  there  need  to  wait  for  Orders  from 
Court,  whence  they  generally  come  too  late,  after  the 
Opportunity  is  gone,  and  always  full  of  vain  Appre- 
henllons,  and  impracticable  Circumilances  -,   a  Thing 
we  have   often  experienced  in  Germany,  not  without 
great  Prejudice  of  the  Publick.    There's  nothing  kindles 
Spirits  fo  generouily,  nothing  that  infpires  fuch  Lofty 
Thoughts  in  the  Minds  of  Soldiers,  as  to  have  the  Prince, 
in  whofe  Hand  is  Reward,   an  Eye-witnefs  of  their 
Bravery  (14).    This  Argument  Hannibal  made  ufe  of, 
to  inflame  the  Courage  of  his  Men  -,  There's  none  of  you, 

(9)  And  I  will  fet  up  ihepherds  over  them,  which  ihall  feed 
them,  and  they  ihall  fear  no  more,  CS»c.  Jer.  23. 4.  (10;  And  thou 
lhalt  anoint  him  to  be  a  Captain  over  my  people  Iirael.  1  Sam.  9.  i5. 
(1 1)  Rex  enim  Dux  erat  in  Bello.  Arift.  1.  3.  Pol.  c.  u.  f  12)  Nay, 
but  we  will  have  a  King  over  us  ;  That  we  alfo  may  be  like  all  the 
nations,  and  that  our  King  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and 
fight  our  battels,  iSam.%.  19,20.  (13)  Mevero^  inquit,  prxfentem9 
quam  multis  navibus  comparas.  Plut.  in  Epoph.  (14)  Ego  qui  nihil 
vobis  unquam  pracepj,  quin  primm  me  pericuHf  obtulerim,  qú  kp  civsm 
meo  chpeo  t?xi.  Curt.  I.  3. 

faid 
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faid  he,  whom  1  am  net  a  Witnefs  and  Spectator  of,  and 
cannot  too,  in  convenient  Time  and  Place,  requite,  where 
J  obferve  Merit  (15).  To  the  fame  effeft,  Godfrey  thus 
fpoke  to  his  Men : 

Whofe  Country  is  not  known  ?  Whofe  Noble  Blood, 
Whofe  Courage  or  whofe  ConduB  is  not  under  flood  f  * 

Upon  this  account,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the 
Prince  to  intruil  his  Forces  with  a  General  ;  which  is  ib 
certain  a  Danger,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  unfafe  for 
Tiberius  to  put  his  into  the  Hands  even  of  his  Son  Ger- 
manices (16).  And  this  takes  place  more  particularly  in 
Civil  Infurrec~tions,  where  (as  has  been  faid)  the  Princes 
appearing,  eafily  daihes  the  Rebels  (17).  Notwith- 
itanding,  every  Motion  of  War,  or  the  lofs  of  any  fmall 
Town,  fhould  not  make  the  Prince  come  abroad,  and 
defert  the  Court  ;  whence  Government  flows  to  all  the 
other  Parts,  as  Tiberius  well  obferved  in  the  Troubles 
of  Germany  (1%)  :  He,  at  another  time,  hearing  himfelf 
reviled,  for  not  going  to  quiet  the  Hungarian  and 
German  Legions,  ftood  unfhaken  at  thofe  Murmurings, 
and  was  fix'd  not  to  abandon  the  Head  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  expofe  that  and  himfelf  to  the  Chance  of  War. 
By  thefe  Reafons  were  they  led,  who  perfuaded  David 
not  to  go  out  to  ftght  againft  the  Ifraelites  who  adhered 
to  Abfolom,  faying,  That  their  being  put  to  flight,  or 
cut  off,  would  not  be  of  fo  bad  confequence,  as  if  he 
ihould  fly  or  be  killed  in  his  own  Perfon,  which  was 

(l<Í}  Nemovejlrum  efl,  cu)u¡  non  idem  e¿ofpetlator  &  t?ftü,  not  ata  tern- 
poribus  iocifque  referre  poffim  decora.  Liv.  Dec.  1.  2.  *  Taff.  Cant.  20, 
(16)  In  cujus  maim  tet  legiones,  immenfa  fociorum  auxilia,  mirus  apud 
popufum  favor,  habere  imperium  quatn  expeñare  mallet.  Tac.  1. 4.  Annal. 
(17 J  Divus  Julius ¡editvmem  ex^rcitus  \erbo  uno  compefcuit.  Quintes  vo- 
cando,  quifecramentvm  ejus  detreñabar.t-  Divus  Auguftus  vultu  £5" afpeflu 
Aüiacas  legiones  exterruit.  Tac.  J.  r.Hift.  (18)  Neque  decorum  pan- 
cipibus,  fi  una  alterave  chitas,  ornijfa  urbe,  unde  in  omnia  regimen.  Tad 
1. 3.  Annal. 

worth 
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worth  Ten  Thoufand  of  them,  and  therefore  that  it 
feerried  beft  that  he  ihould  ftay  behind  to  guard  the 
City  :  Which  accordingly  he  did  (19).  So  if  the  Wat 
be  made  to  revenge  an  Injury  or  Affront, 

VindiUitm  mandate  fat  efl.  * 

The  fame  may  be  faid  when  Arms  are  taken  up  for 
Defence  only,  and  there  be  no  evident  Danger  }  for 
then  the  Prince  will  get  more  Credit  by  defpifing  it,  and 
leaving  it  to  a  General.  So  if  the  War  be  waged  to 
make  any  new  Conquefts,  it  will  be  thought  too  eager 
Ambition  in  him  to  hazard  his  Per  fon,  and  be  greater 
Prudence  to  try  his  Fortune  by  another  •,  as  King  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholick  did,  committing  the  Conqueit  of 
Naples  to  the  Great  C attain,  and  that  of  the  Indies  to 
Merman  Cortez,.  If  a  General  fall,  it  is  eaiie  to  find  ano- 
ther to  fucceed  him  *,  but  if  the  Prince  be  loft,  all  is 
loft,  ás  it  befell  King  Scbafliam  The  Abfence  of  Princes 
from  their  Courts  is  very  dangerous,  as  Spain  found  to  its 
coil,  in  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Nor  ihould  a 
Prince  venture  his  own  State,  to  conquer  others  (20)» 
The  fame  Sm  (  whofe  Figure  we  ufe  in  this  Device  ) 
never  vifits  the  Poles,  becaufe  one  of  them  would  be 
endanger'd  in  the  mean  time  : 


Medium  non  demerit  unqkam 


Ccsli  Phoebus  iter,  radiis  tamen  omnia  luflrat.  -J* 

Nature  has  given  the  Kings  of  the  Bees  Wings,  but 
thofe  very  imall,  left  they  ihould  ftray  too  far  from  their 
Kingdoms.  Let  the  Prince  go  to  thofe  Wars  only  whofe 
Seat  is  within  his  own  Dominions,  or  that  threaten  him 
with  evident  Danger.  Hence  Mucianiu  advifed  the 
Emperor  Uamma/i  to  ftay  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  not 
ftir  till  the  State  of  thofe  Provinces,  or  the  Empire 
■  1 1. 11  . 1 «      .... 1  » - •- 

(j9)  2  Saú,  iS.  3,  4.  (    *  Chud.      (2~)  Ne  nova  mplireitíry  nij? 
pioribui  firmjL-ris,  TáC.ArinaL  1   1.2.      f  Claud. 

T  k  felf, 
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it  felf,  were  in  greater  danger  (21).  Nor  was  it  good 
Counfel  which  Titianm  and  Proculas  gave  Otho,  not  to  be 
at  the  Battel  of  Bedriacum,  upon  the  Iffue  of  which  the 
whole  Empire  depended  (22).  The  Arch-Duke  Leopold 
ihews  much  more  Courage  and  Prudence,  who  though 
he  fees  himfelf  aiTaulted  at  Salefeld,  by  the  Joint-Forces 
of  his  Enemies,  much  fuperiour  to  his,  yet  undervalues 
his  Perfonal  Dangers,  and  always  maintains  a  general 
Conftancy,  well  knowing  the  Safety  of  the  Empire  and 
Houfe  of  Jnftria  to  conííít  in  this  Event  •,  and  fo  is  the 
foremoft  in  the  Perils  and  Fatigues  of  War. 

Monftrat  tolerare  labores^ 

Non  jubet  ■  "* 

r 

But  even  in  thefe  Cafes  too,  it  is  neceflary  to  examine 
the  Condition  of  the  War,  whether  the  Prince,  by  ab- 
fenting  himfelf,  will  not  leave  his  State  in  greater  dan- 
ger, either  from  within  or  abroad  ^  if  he  ihall  not 
hazard  his  Succeifion  *,  whether  he  have  Courage  enough, 
and  be  capable  of  Arms,  and  have  an  Inclination  to 
them  :  For  if  he  want  but  any  one  of  thefe  Qualities,  he 
will  do  more  by  putting  his  Power  and  Forces  into  ano- 
ther Hand  *,  as  we  fee  in  the  Loadftone,  which  by 
touching  the  Iron,  and  communicating  its  Virtue  to  it, 
lifts  up  a  greater  Weight  than  it  could  do  by  it  felf. 
But  if  the  Neceflity  be  great,  it  will  fuffice,  if  the  Prince 
be  hard  by,  to  Influence  his  Army,  flaying  in  fome 
Place,  whence  he  may  readily  Confult,  Refolve,  and 
give  Orders  :  This  was  the  Emperor  Leopold's  way,  who 
removed  fometimes  to  Aquileia,  fometimes  to  Ravenna 
or  Milan,  to  be  near  the  Wars  oí  Hungary  and  Germany. 

£21)  IpfeLugduni  vim  fortunamque  Principatus  é  proximo  oflentaret9 
vec  pa)  vü  periculis  mixtus^  &  ma'pribus  non  defuturm.  Tac.  Hift.  1.  4. 
(22)  Poftquam  pugnar  i  placitum,  interetfe  pugna  Imperatorem,  an  feponi 
melius  forety  du.bita.vere.  Paulino  Cí  Cetfo  non  adverfantibus,  ne  Prin- 
cipern  objeftare  periculis  viderentur  \  iidem  iüi  deterioris  confilii  perpulere, 
nt  Brixsllum  conderet,  ac  dubiis  prdwum  exemptus,  fumma  mum  <&  //»• 
pmi  feipfum  refervaret.  Tac.  Hift,  1.  2.        *  Lucan. 
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Rudence  is  not  always  fortunate,  nor  Temerity 
always  unhappy : 

—  Qitifauis  faftt  celeriter^  non  Utto [apt, 

It  is  however  good  for  fiery  Tempers  to  follow  the  firíl 
impetus  of  Nature,  becaufe  by  delay  they  cool  infenfibly, 
and  can  never  determine  themfelves  *,  nor  has  it  ufually 
an  ill  End  (in  War  particularly)  to  let  themfelves  be 
led  by  that  fecret  Force  of  Second  Caufes,  which  if  it 
does  not  compelí,  at  leaft  moves  them  fo,  that  with  it 
they  feldom  mifcarry.  Some  Divine  Genius  favours 
Daring  Actions» 
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Scípio  paiTes  the  Sea  into  Africa,  and  freely  trufts  him- 
felf  to  the  Punfck  Faith  of  Syphax,  with  apparent  Rifque 
of  his  Life,  and  the  Publick  Safety  of  Rome  :  Julius  Cafar 
in  a  fmall  Bark  abandons  himfelf  to  the  Fury  of  the 
Adriatic} ;  and  both  fucceed  in  their  Raihnefs.  It  is 
impofllble  for  all  things  to  be  provided  againft  by  Pru- 
dence j  nor  would  any  thing  great  be  attempted,  if  that 
fhould  iland  to  confult  all  Cafualties  and  Hazards. 
Cardinal  Gafpar  Borgia  enter'd  Naples  in  Difguife,  upon 
hearing  of  the  Sedition  between  the  Commons  and  No- 
bility :  The  Danger  was  great ,  and  when  fome  of  the 
Nobility  propofed  feveral  ways  for  him  to  fecure  him- 
felf, he  anfwer'd,  with  a  prefence  of  Mind  truly  gene- 
rous, It  is  not  now  a  Time  for  Deliberation,  fomething 
must  be  allow* d  to  Chance  (i).  If  after  the  Succefs  of 
great  Enterprises,  we  ihould  look  back  upon  all  the 
Dangers  that  attended  them,  we  ihould  fcarce  venture 
on  them  again.  James,  King  of  Arr  agon,  was  fo  adven- 
turous, as  to  lit  down  before  Valencia  with  only  aThou- 
fand  Foot,  and  Three t  hundred  and  iixty  Horfe  :  And 
though  this  Undertaking  was  look'd  on  by  all  Men  as 
raih,  nay,  imponible,  yet  the  Town  furrender'd.  Bold 
Counfels  are  commonly  judged  by  the  Event  \  if  they 
fucceed,  they  are  commended  for  Prudent  (2),  and  thofe 
Perfons  blamed  who  gave  fafer  Advice.  No  Judgment 
can  either  in  Precipitation,  or  when  it  acts  calmly,  fuffi- 
ciently  provide  for  it  felf ,  in  that  Affairs  depend  upon 
Contingencies,  which  are  uncertain  even  to  the  moil 
wary  Foreiight.  Sometimes  Raihnefs  comes  before  Oc- 
cafion,  and  Moderation  follows  it  -7  fometimes  this  Aides 
fwiftly  between  them ,  nor  has  it  any  Hair  behind  to  be 
held  by. 

All  things  depend  on  that  Eternal  Providence,  which 
efficacioufly  moves  us  to  act,  when  the  Difpofition  of  it, 
and  the  Aecompliihing  of  its  Divine  Decrees  fo  require , 

CO  Nullum  nunc  in  ift&  occafione  deliberandi  tempm  eft,  all  quid  cafui 
psTmittendam.  Mar.Hift.  Hifp.  1.  12'  c.  io,  (2)  Fortuna  wfyientiam 
cejjh'.  Tac  de  Mor.  Germ. 

and 
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and  then  Fool-hardy  Counfels  are  Prudence,  and  Errors 
the  higheft  Reafon.  When  Providence  would  pull  down 
the  Pride  of  a  Monarchy,  left,  like  the  Tower  of  Babely 
it  Ihould  attempt  to  reach  Heaven,  it  confounds  the  De- 
ilgns  and  Languages  of  its  Minifters,  that  they  may 
difagree  •,  Co  that  if  one  asks  for  Lime,  another  either 
does  no£  underftand  what  he  means,  or  elfs  offers  him 
Sand.  In  the  Untimely  Death  of  thofe  who  are  invefted 
with  Supreme  Government,  its  end  is  not  to  cut  their 
Thread  of  Life,  but  to  throw  down  that  Grandeur. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  mentioning  David's  Vidory  over 
Goliah,  fays  not  that  his  Body,  but  that  his  Boafting  was 
beat  down  with  the  Stone  (3).  So  if,  on  the  other  ilde, 
it  has  decreed  to  Exalt  a  Monarchy,  it  creates  in  that 
Age  brave  Commanders,  and  wife  Councellors,  or  caufes 
them  to  be  made  choice  of,  and  gives  them  occafion  of 
exerting  their  Valour,  and  giving  Proof  of  their  Wif- 
dom,  by  which  two  more  is  done  than  by  the  Arm  and 
Sword  (4).  Bees  then  fwarm  into  Helmets,  and 
Weapons  grow,  as  that  Hunting  Spear  of  R.omulm  did, 
upon  Mount  Palatine^  and  ere&ed  at  a  Wild  Boar.  The 
very  miffing  of  the  Blow  of  this  Founder  of  the  Roman 
Monarchy  was  fortunate,  being  a  kind  of  Prognoilick  of 
it.  Which  íhews,  that  it  is  not  always  Courage  or  Pru- 
dence that  raifes  and  fupports  Monarchies,  (  though  they 
are  generally  the  Inftruments )  but  that  Superior  Impulfe 
which  moves  all  Caufes  together,  for  their  Encreafe  or 
prefervation  \  and  then  even  Chance,  directed  by  that 
Eternal  Mind,  effefrs  what  Prudence  could  not  fo  much 
as  have  imagined  before.  When  Germany  Revolted,  and 
the  Roman  Affairs  were  extremely  defperate ,  the  For- 
tune of  this  Nation,  as  it  had  often  upon  other  Occalions, 
came  to  its  Afliftance  out  of  the  Eatt  (5).  If  the  Valour 
and  Conduce  of  any  Hero  be  ordained  to  thefe  ends,  no 

(3)  When  he  lift  up  his  hand  wkh  the  ftone  in  his  fling,  and  beat 
down  the  boafting  Goliah  £ccief  47.  4.  (4)  Pleraaut  in  fumma 
fortuna,  aufpiciis  &  confüiis  potius  quara  telis  ac  mambus  geruntun 
Tac.  Annal.  I.  3.  ($)  Affuit  ut  fxpe  alias  fortuna  populi  Komani 
ex  Oriente.   Tac.  Hift.  1.  3. 

T  5  other 
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other  Perfon,  though  never  fo  Brave,  and  truly  Great, 
can  deprive  him  of  the  Glory  of  obtaining  them.  Could 
there  be  a  finer  Soldier  than  D'Auhigny  ?  Yet  he  was 
imfuccefsful,  having  to  deal  with  the  Great  Captain, 
who  was  Deilined  to  Eftabliih  the  Spam jh  Monarchy  in 
Italy  :  God  fo  difpofing  (as  he  did  in  favour  of  the 
(6)  Ro  man  Empire)  its  Beginnings  and  Caufes,  by  the 
means  chiefly  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  who,  by  his 
Prudence  and  Skill  in  Government,  laid  the  Foundations 
of  that  Monarchy,  and  by  his  Valour  ere&ed  and  enlarg'd 
it  j  being  fo  careful  and  vigilant  to  encreafe  it,  that  he 
neglecled  no  Occaiion  which  ofFer'd  it  felf  -,  nay,  of 
himfelf,  found  all  that  Humane  Judgment  is  capable  of: 
Laitly,  fo  ftrenuous  in  the  profecution  of  them,  that  he 
was  always  the  firlt  in  Danger  and  Fatigue  ^  and  as  Imi- 
tation is  abundantly  more  eafie  to  Mankind  than  Obe- 
dience^ he  made  it  his  buiinefs  to  Command  more  by 
his  Actions  than  Orders.  But  becaufe  fo  great  a  Fabrick 
required  Workmen,  that  Age  (  fertile  in  Great  Perfons) 
produced  Columbus,  Herman  Cortex,  the  two  Brothers 
Francis  and  Ferdinand  Piz^arro,  Antony  de  Liba,  Fabritius, 
and  Profper  Colonna,  Raimond  de  Cardona,  the  MarqueiTes 
of  Pefcara  and  Bafio,  and  many  other  Hero's  fo  illuftri- 
ons,  that  a  whole  Age  now  fcarce  brings  forth  one  fuch. 
To  that  end,  God  then  prolonged  their  Lives ,  whereas 
how,  not  Mars\  Fury,  but  fome  lingring  Fever,  carries 
them  off  before  their  time.  Within  how  few  Years  has 
untimely  Death  deprived  us  oí  Peter  of Toledo,  Lewis  Ta~ 
jardo,  Frederick  of  Toledo,  the  Marquefs  Spinola,  Gonfalez. 
of  Cordova,  the  Duke  de  Feria,  the  Marquefs  JAytona, 
the  Duke  of  Lerma,  John  Fajardo,  the  Marquefs  de  Zelada, 
the  Count  de  la  Fere,  and  the  Marquefs  de  Fuentes,  all 
Perfons  no  lefs  confiderable  for  the  glorious  Actions 
they  did,  than  thofe  which  all  the  World  itill  expeded 
from  them  ?  How  Profound  and  Infcrutable  is  the  Pro- 
vidence of  this  Eternal  Deity  !    Who  would  not  from 


(5)  Stntebat  jam  fortuna,  in  díyerú  paTtzterwum,  wh  Mufdhuc 
**ftrh.  TaC.Hift.  I.?,  * 
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hence  inferr  the  Decay  of  the  Spanifi  Monarchy ?  as  in 
the  Emperor  Claudius's  time,   the  Death  of  fo  many 
Magiftrates,   as  a  Qiiaeftor,  ÍEdile,  Tribune,  Pretor, 
and  a  Confuí,  in  a  few  Month's  time,  was  look'd  on  as 
a  Prodigy  portending  fome  Evil  (7),    unlefs  he  con- 
fiderM,  that  thefe  Inftruments  are  taken  away,  to  let  all 
Men  fee,  it  is  by  Divine  Grace,  rather  than  Humane 
Strength,  is  upheld  that  Power,  the  Pillar  and  Support 
of  Chriftian  Commonwealths.     It  is  this  Firft  Mover 
of  the  Univerfe  that  difpofes  thefe  interchangeable  Al- 
terations of  Things,    thefe   Revolutions  of  Empires. 
One  Age  raifes  up  great  Men  in  a  Country,  improves 
Arts,  and  makes  Arms  flourifh  ;  and  the  fucceeding 
immediately  overturns  and  confounds  all,  without  leaving 
fo  much  as  the  Traces  of  the  Vertue  and  Valour  which 
were  an  Ornament  to  thofe  of  the  pail.    What  great, 
what  fecret  Force  on  Things,  nay,  even  on  Minds,  is 
conceal'd  in  thofe  Second  Caufes  of  the  Heavenly  Spheres  ? 
it  is  not  by  meer  Accident  that  thofe  Superior  Lights 
are  fo  different  one  from  another,  fome  having  a  Fix'd 
Place,  others  Wandring  ^  and  fince  this  Diforder  and 
Irregularity  gives  no  additional  Beauty,  it  is  a  lign  at 
ieail  they  contribute  to  Operations  and  Effécls.    O  vaft 
Volume  !  in  the  Leaves  of  which,  God,  the  Contriver 
.and  Maker  of  all  Things  (  yet  without  laying  any  Obli- 
gation upon  his  own  Power,  or  (8)  Man's  Will )  has 
wrote  their  Changes  and  Viciffitudes  in  Characters  of 
Light,  for  the  Glory  of  his  Eternal  Wifdom,  which 
pail  Ages  have,  the  prefent  do,  and  thofe  to  come  will 
for  ever  read  !    Greece  was  heretofore  fiourifhing  both 
in  Arras  and  Arts  \  it  left  Rome  enough  to  learn,  but 
little  to  invent  \  but  now  it  lies  buried  in  the  Depth  of 
Ignorance  and  Degeneracy.     The  Wits  in  Auguftus\ 
time  exceeded  even  Expectation,  but  under  Nero  they 
began  to  flag,  fo  that  all  the  Pains  and  Induftry  in  the 

(7)  ISfumerabatur  inter  ojlcnta,  dimim\u>  omnium  magiflratuum  mme;u¡, 
§&jfort9  Miile^  Tribuno,  ac  Pratore  £r  Confute,  paiícos  imnt  menfes  ¿e- 
juriftU.  Tac.  Annal.  1. 12.  (8;  Eti&m  mono  aaidrjfs  videtw,  & 
c2fu  in  culpam  tranfiu  Velleius. 

T  4  '  World 
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World  was  not  fufficient  to  fave  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
from  Deítruétion.  Unhappy  are  thofe  great  Genius's 
who  come  into  the  World  when  Monarchies  are  de- 
clining, in  that  they  either  are  not  employed,  or  if  they 
be,  cannot  withiland  the  weight  of  their  Ruine,  or  per- 
haps miferably  fall  with  them,  without  Honour  or  Re- 
nown •,  nay,  fometimes  their  Fate  feems  deferved,  and 
they  are  blamed  for  what  was  the  efFecl:  of  Chance  (9). 
God  lays  no  Conftraint  upon  Free-Will  \  but  yet  either 
the  courfe  of  Caufes  draws  it  on,  or,  for  want  of  that  Di- 
vine Light,  it  itumbles  of  it  felf,  and  its  Defigns  are 
overthrown  or  executed  too  late.  Princes  and  Coun- 
cillors are  the  Eyes  of  Kingdoms }  and  when  God  Al- 
mighty determines  the  overthrow  of  thefe,  he  blinds 
them,  that  they  may  neither  fee  Dangers,  nor  know 
their  Remedies  (10).  That  which  they  think  to  fuc- 
ceed  molt  by,  leads  them  moil  into  Mifcarriages  :  They 
fee  Accidents,  but  do  not  prevent,  but  rather,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  forward  them.  A  Dangerous  Inftance 
Of  this  Truth  we  have  in  the  Swifs-Cantons,  ever  fo  pru- 
dent and  itout  in  defending  their  Country  and  Liberty, 
but  now  fo  negligent  and  fupine,  that  themfelves  are 
the  Caufe  of  the  Ruine  that  threatens  them.  The  Firlfc 
Author  of  Monarchies  had  fituated  their  Republick  be- 
tween the  Outworks  of  the  Alfes  and  the  Rhine,  and 
environed  it  with  the  Countries  of  Alfac'e,  Lorrair?,  and 
$/¿^Wj,  againit;  the  Power  oí  Frame,  and  other  Princes  ^ 
and  when  they  were  fartheit  from  the  Fire  of  War,  in 
the  Fruition  of  a  happy  and  defired  Peace,  they  of  them- 
felves called  and  encouraged  One  upon  their  own  Bor- 
ders,, Handing  by  and  feeing  the  Ruine  of  thofe  Pro- 
vinces, redounding  afterwards  to  their  own  Prejudice, 
they  not  coniidering  the  Danger  of  a  neighbouring  Power, 
fuperiour  in  Strength,  and  whofe  Fortune  muft  of  necef- 
fity  be  raifed  out  of  their  Afhes.    May  I  be  deceived, 

(9)  Cujfiunpefortmm  mutare  conjlituit>  confilia  cormmpit.  Velleius. 
£10)  For  the  Lord  hath  poured  forth  upon  you  the  fpirit  of  deep 
ileep,  and  hath  cloild  your  eyes  }  the  prophets,  and  the  rulers,  and 
the  Feers  hafh  he  covered,  ffai  29. 10. 

but 
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but  I  fear  this  Body  of  the  Switzers  is  already  at  its  full 
growth,  and  that  it  will  begin  to  decay,  when  thofe 
Spirits  and  Forces  are  fpent  which  fupported  its  Reputa- 
tion and  Grandeur.  Empires,  'tis  certain,  have  their 
Periods  :  That  which  has  endured  longeft,  is  neareit 
its  Ruine. 


EMBLEM    LXXXVIIL 


WHat  ftrange  Force  has  the  Loadftone,  to  pro- 
duce fuch  Wonderful  Effefts  ?   What  fo  Amo- 
rous  Correfpondence  with  the  Polar  Star,  that 
although  becaufe  of  its  Weight  it  cannot  always  gaze  on 
its  Beauty,  yet  the  Needles  it  touches  ihould  ?    What 

Refem- 
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RefemMance  can  there  be  betwixt  thefe  two  ?  What 
fo  great  Virtue,  that  is  not  loft  at  fo  wide  and  remote 
Diítences  ?  And  why  does  it  encline  to  that  Star  or 
poiit  of  Heaven,  rather  than  to  any  other  ?  Were  not 
the  Experience  common,  Ignorance  would  be  apt  to  im- 
pute it  to  Magick,  as  it  does  all  other  Extraordinary 
Effeds  of  Nature,  when  it  cannoc  penetrate  the  Ob- 
fcurity  of  its  Operations. 

Nor  is  the  Loadftone  lefs  admirable  in  that  other 
Virtue  of  Attracting  and  Lifting  up  Iron,  againil  its 
Innate  Gravity  }  nay,  even  this,  carried  by  a  kind  of 
Natural  Tendency  to  obey  that  Superior  Power,  clofes 
with  it,  and  does  voluntarily,  what,  one  would  think, 
could  not  but  be  violent.  How  much  were  it  to  be 
wilh'd  that  the  Prince  would,  by  tbis  Example, .  learn  to 
Imow  that  concourfe  of  Caufes,  which  (as  hath  been  faid) 
fetsup  or  pulls  down  Empires,  and  how  to  carry  Jhimfelf 
therein,  fo  as  not  to  encreafe  their  Force  by  a  too  obfti- 
nate  Oppofition,  nor  "by  a  too  eaiie  Yielding  to  facilitate 
their  Effe&s,  it  being  with  this  Series  and  Connexion  of 
Caufes  moved  ¡by  the  FiritCaufe,  as  with  a  River  (i), 
which  while  it  streams  in  its  ordinary  Current,  is  eafriy 
parted  into  .feVeral  Branches,  or,  by  Banks  caft  up, 
turned  this  of  that  way,  and  fufFers  Bridges  to  be  made 
over  it  \  but  "when  fwelled  by  continual  Rains,  or  melt- 
ing Snows,  admits  of.  no  Refiftance  -0  and  for  any  one 
to  contend  with  it,  does  but  augment  its  Force,  and  put 
it  in  a  condition  to  carry  all  before  it.  Hence  the  Holy 
Spirit  admoniihes  us  not  to  itrive  againft  the  Stream  (2). 
Patience  furmounts  that  Violence,  which  in  a  moment 
lofes  both  its  Power  and  Being.  Upon  which  account 
it  was  look'd  on  as  an  ill  Omen  to  the  War  of  fitcU'ms^ 
hi  the  Eaft^  that  -Euphrates  overflowed,  and  bubbled 
into  a  kind  of  Frothy  Crowns,  by  thofe  who  coniider'd 
faow  Tranfitory  thefe  were.  When  therefore  many 
Caufes  confpiring  together,  attend  the  Vi&ories  of  an 

(1)  Fluminum  inftabilU  mtitra,  fimul  qfimderet  omnia  raperet^us, 
Tac.  AnnaL  1, 6.      (2)  Ecckf.  4.  32. 
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Enemy,  and  open  an  happy  Way  to  his  Military  Expe- 
ditions, it  will  be  great  Prudence  to  allow  them  Time 
to  difperfe  fenfibly  of  themfelves,  not  that  they  lay 
any  neceility  upon  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  but  becaufe 
this  Freedom  lias  power  only  over  the  Motions  of  the 
Mind  and  Bod  y,  not  over  thofe  External  Things  :    It 
may  indeed  give  way  to  Accidents,  but  cannot  avoid 
being  overwhelmed  by  them.    Conftancy  in  Expecting, 
is  infinitely   more   valuable  than  Valour  in  Fighting. 
This  FrAius  Maximus  well  knew,  and  therefore  let  that 
Torrent  of  Hannibal  run  by,  till  having  by  long  Delays 
weakened,  he  at  length  furmounted  it,  and  faved  the 
Roman  State.     SucceiTes  get  ftrength  from  one  another  • 
and  by  the  Reputation  Opinion  gives  them,  fuddenly  en- 
creafe  to  that  degree,  that  no  Power  is  able  to  grapple 
with  them.     The  Spanifi  Monarchy  render'd  Charles  V. 
Fortunate    and  Glorious  •,  and   he,   by  his  Prudence, 
Courage  and  Vigilance,  made  the  Empire  happy.  Which 
eminent  Qualities  were  followed  by  the  general  Accla- 
mations and  Applaufe  of  all  Nations.     All  Men  joined 
with  his   Fortune  -7   and    the  French  King,   Francis  I. 
emulous  of  fo  great  Splendour,  ftriving  to  eclipfe  it, 
loft  his  own  Liberty.    What  Terrors  does  Lightning 
ftrike  us  with,  when  it  breaks  out  of  the  Clouds  !  Then 
firit  exerting  its  Force  when  it  meets  with  Refinance  ^ 
without  that,  vaniihing  into  Air.     Such  was  thatThua* 
derbolt  raifed  out  of  the  Exhalations  of  the    North  r 
within  a  few  Days  it  triumphed  over  the  Empire,  and 
ftruck  almoft  the  whole  World  with  Terrour  :  And  yet 
one  leaden  Bullet  piercing  it,  made  it  prefently  disap- 
pear.  There  is  nothing  fo  frail  and  uncertain  as  the  Fame 
of  a  Power  that  flands  not  upon  its  own  Bottom  (3), 
All  thofe  Efforts  of  feveral  Caufes  concurring,  are  very 
brittle,  in  that  they  hinder  each  other  *,  and  are  fubject 
not  only  to  various  Accidents,  but  to  Time  alfo,  which 
by  degrees  brings  their  Effects  to  Nothing.  Many  Wars, 

(3)  Nihil  rerun  mortaliim  tarn  inftakik  (Le  ft;W0i  qiiim  fama  potentU 
non  ful  vi  nix*.    Tac.  Annal.  1. 13. 

hot 
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hot  and   impetuous  at  the  firíl,  vaniih  by  Delay  (4), 
lie  who  can  but  a  little  while  bear  up  againft  the  Forces 
of  Confederate  Enemies,    certainly  gets  the  better  of 
them  at  laft  :  For  as  they  are  many,  they  have  different 
Caufes,  different  Intereits  and  Defigns  j   and  if  theyx 
Lappen  to  difagree  in  any  one  thing,  part  and  leave  one* 
another.     There  was  never  a  greater  League  than  that 
of  Cambray  againil  the  Republick  of  Venice,   yet  the 
Refolution  and  Prudence  of  this  Valiant  Senate  foon 
broke  it.    All  things  in  the  World  arrive  to  a  certain 
Period  \  after  which,  they  decline  again.     Were  that 
Critical  Minute  known,  it  would  be  eafie  to  overcome 
them  (5).      Tis  for  want  of  this  Knowledge,   which 
fbrgetimes  confifts  in  the  leaifc  Delay  imaginable,  that 
we  fink  under  Accidents.    Our  Impatience  or  Ignorance 
aggravates  them,  in  that  often,  not  fenfible  of  their 
Force,  we  voluntarily  fubmit  to  them,  or  elfe  perhaps 
promote  them  by  the  violence  of  thofe  very  Means  we 
take  to  íhun  them.     God  had  undertaken  the  Grandeur 
of  Cofmo  de  Mediéis  ^  and  they  who  ilrove  to  put  a  flop 
to  it,  by  Banifhing  him  from  the  Republick  oí  Venice , 
were  the    Inilruments   of  making  him  Mailer  of  it 
Nicholas  Vz.anm  obferv'd,  with  much  greater  Prudence, 
the  Torrent  of  that  Fortune  -,  and  left  it  ihould  encreafe 
by  Oppofition,  thought  it  moil  adviiable  (as  long  as  he 
lived  )  to  give  him  no  Occafion  of  Difpleafure  j  but 
with  his  Death  the  Confideration  of  fuch  difcreet  Counfel 
fell.    Nor  is  it  poffible  for  the  greater  Force  of  fuch 
like  Cafes  to  be  concealed  \  forafmuch  as  all  things  con- 
fpire  to  their  Succefs,  though  they  appear,  at  firft  fight, 
directly  contrary  to  that  end.     And  therefore  it  is  then 
beil  to  Endure  what  you  cannot  Mend  •,  and  quietly  to 
conform  to  God,  by  whofe  Appointment  all  Things 
come  to  pafs  (<5).      The  Iron  ihould  not  obey  the  Load- 
ilone  more  readily,  than  we  the  Divine  Pleafure.    He 

(4)  Multa  bella  Ímpetu  valida  per  txdia  (¿y  moras  evanuijfe.  Tac. 
(§)  Opportunos  majiis  co?iatibur  tranfitus  return.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  1. 
(6)  Optimum  eft  piti  quad  emendare  non  pojfís,  (¿y  Veum9  quo  Authore 
cunda  eveniuntj  [me  murmure  emitan,  Sen.'Ep. 

comes 
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comes  to  lefs  Harm  who  lets  himfelf  be  carried  down 
by  the  Stream,  than  he  that  ftruggles  againil  it.     It  is 
a  fooliih  Preemption,  to  think  to  overthrow  the  Decrees 
of  the  Almighty.    The  Predictions  of  the  Statue  with 
Feet  of  Clay,  in  Nebuchadnezzar^  Dream,  was  never 
the  lefs  certain,  for  his  making  another  of  Gold,  and 
commanding  it  to  be  worihipped  (7).     However,  this 
Refignation  of  oar  Will  to  the  Divine  muft  not  be  fo 
Brntifh,  as  that  we  ihould  believe  all  Things  were  fo 
Ordain'd  from  Eternity,  that  nothing  can  be  Improv'd 
by  our  Diligence  and  Conduce  *,  for  this  would  be  the 
very  Weaknefs  of  Mind  which  had  given  occaiion  to 
that  Divine  Decree  :  We  are  to  Ad  as  if  all  depended 
on  our  Will,  for  God  makes  ufe  of  our  Selves  to  bring 
us  to  Happinefs  or  Mifery  (8).     We  make- a  part  of  the 
Creation,  and  that  no  fmall  one^  and  though  Things 
were  fet  in  order  without  us,  yet  they  were  not  made 
without  us.    'Tis  true,  we  cannot  break  that  Web  of 
Events  wrought  on  the  Loom  of  Eternity,  but  we  might 
very  well  concurr  to  the  weaving  of  it.    The  fame  that 
ranged  the  Caufes  forefaw  their  Effects,  and  permitted 
their  Courfe,  yet  fo  that  it  ihould  be  mil  at  his  Com- 
mand.   He  has  faved  from  Danger  whom  he  thought 
fit  v  and  left  others  in  it,  by  abandoning  them  to  their 
liberty  :  If  the  firit  was  an  Effeft  of  his  Mercy,  or  our 
Merit,  this  is  of  his  Juilice.      Our  Will  involved  in 
the  Ruine  of  Accidents,  falls  with  them  \  and  as  this 
moit  Wife  Contriver  of  the  Univerfe  is  the  Supreme 
and  Abfolute  Arbitrator,  he  might  break  his  Veiiels  as- 
he  pleafed,  and   make   one    to  Honour,   another  to 
Difhonour  (9).      In  the  Eternal  Difpofal  of  Empires, 
their  ProgreiTes 'Revolutions,  or  Ruines  ^  that  Sovereign 
Governor  of  the  Orbs  had  always  prefent  in  his  Mind 
our  Valour  and  Vertue,  our  Negligence,  Impudence, 
and  Tyranny  :  And  upon  this  Preference  it  was,  that  he 
difpofed  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things,  in  conformity  to 
the  Motion  and  Execution  of  our  Choice,  without  the 

(7)  Dan.  3- 1.      (B)  EccU[.  iq.  5.      (9)  Rom.  9,21. 
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leaft  Violence  done  to  the  fame.  For  as  he  lays  no 
Conftraint  upon  our  Free  Will,  who  difcovers  its  Ope- 
rations by  Reafoning  j  fo  neither  does  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  by  hislmmenfe  Wifdom  forefaw  them  long 
ago.  He  forced  not  our  Will  in  the  Alterations  of  Em- 
pires }  but  rather  altered  Empires,  becaufe  our  Wills 
freely  and  deliberately  deviated  from  Juftice.  The 
Cruelty  exercifed  by  King  Peter  was  the  caufe  of  his 
Brother  Hemfs  fucceeding  him  •,  not,  on  the  contra- 
ry, this  the  Occafion  of  that.  For  the  Mind  has  more 
Power  than  any  Fortune,  turns  its  Affairs  which  way 
it  pleafes,  and  is  the  fole  Caufe  of  a  Happy  or  Miferable 
Life  (10).  To  expect  Fortune  from  Chance,  is  Heart- 
lefnefs  -0  to  think  it  prefcribed  and  already  determined, 
Defperation.  At  this  rate,  Vertue  would  be  ufelefs, 
and  Vice  excufable  by  Compuliion.  Let  your  Highnefs 
but  look  upon  your  Glorious  Anceftors,  who  have 
raifed  the  Greatnefs  of  this  Monarchy,  and  I  am  aiTured 
you  will  fee,  it  was  not  Chance  that  Crowned  them, 
but  Vertue,  Courage,  and  Fatigues,  and  that  it  has  been 
fupported  by  the  fame  Means,  by  their  Defcendants,  to 
whom  an  equal  Glory  is  due  *,  he  no  lefs  contributing  to 
the  Fabrick  of  his  Fortune  who  maintains  it,  than  he  that 
at  firil  raifed  it.  'Tis  a  thing  equally  difficult  to  get, 
and  eafie  to  lofe.  One  Hour's  Imprudence  ruines  what 
coft  many  Years  to  acquire.  By  Labour  and  Vigilance 
alone  is  procured  God's  Aififtance,  and  the  Grandeur 
of  Princes  is  deriv'd  from  Eternity  (u). 

(10)  Valentior  enim  omni  fortuna  animus  eft,  in  utramque  partem  res 
Juas  ducit.  Sen.  Epift.  98.  (xi)  Non  enim  votis,  neque  fuppliciit 
muliebribus  auxilia  üeorum  parantur  \  vigilando,  agendo,  profperé  omnia 
cedunt,  Salluft, 
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TH  E  fmalleil  things  encreafe  by  Concord  \  by 
Difcord  the  greateft  fall  to  the  ground.  Thofe 
which  being  divided,  were  weak  and  impo- 
tent j  when  united,  refiíl  any  Force  whatever  (1). 
What  Arm  can  pull  off  a  Horfe's  Main  when  the  Hairs 
are  not  parted,  or  break  a  Bundle  of  Arrows  ?  And  yet 
either  of  thefe,  of  it  felf,  is  unable  to  withfland  the  leait 
Violence.  By  thefe  Emblems,  Sertorius^  and  Scilunis 
the  Scythia?i0  exprefs'd  the  Force  of  Concord,  which  of 
many  diftinft  Parts  makes  one  united  and  confequently 
ftrong  Body.    Care  of  the  Publick  Repofe  has  railed  the 


COA  three-fold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken, 
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Walls  of  Cities  fo  much  above  the  reach  of  Men,  that 
they  might  not  fcale  them  \  but  however,  many  Soldiers 
at  once  doling  their  Shields,  and  mutually  joining  and 
agreeing  to  lift  one  another  up,  have  got  above  their 
Battlements,  and  ftormed  them*  All  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture are  preserved  by  Amity  and  Concord  ^  and  when  this 
fails,  they  decay  and  die  :  The  caufe  of  Death  being  no 
other  than  a  Difcord  of  the  Part,  whereon  Life  depends. 
The  very  fame  happens  in  Commonwealths  ;  as  common 
Confent  made  them  a  Society*  fo  a  DifTention  between 
the  greateit  or  moil  powerful  part  diflblves  again  and 
dhTociates,  or  elfe  new  models  them.  That  City,  which 
by  Concord  was  but  one,  without  it  becomes  two,  nay, 
fometimes  three  or  four,  for  want  of  that  Body  of  Love 
whereby  its  Inhabitants  made  one  Body.  This  Divifion 
engenders  Hatred,  whence  Revenge  arifes,  and  from 
that  a  difrefpeft  of  Laws  \  without  the  Authority  of 
which,  Juftice  Tofes  its  force  *,  and  where  that  fails, 
Arms  are  taken  up  \  and  a  Civil  War  breaking  out,  the 
Order  of  the  State,  which  wholly  confiits  in  Unity,  is 
confounded  (2).  The  Bees  no  fooner  fall  out,  but  their 
Commonwealth  is  deftroyed.  The  Ancients,  to  repre- 
fént  Difcord^  painted  a  Woman  tearing  her  Cloaths. 

Et  fcifsa  traudens  vadit  difcordia  falla,  * 

Now  if  it  has  the  fame  effed  between  Citizens,  how 
will  they  be  able  to  unite  for  their  Common  Defence 
and  Intereft  ?  How  will  they  have  God  on  their  fide, 
who  is  Peace  itfelf,  and  fo  great  a  Lover  of  it,  that 
( as  Job  fays )  with  it  he  maintains  his  Heavenly  Mo- 
narchy (3).  Matoufed  to  fay,  Nothing  was  fo  pernicious 
to  Commonwealths  as  Divifion.  Concord  is  the  Ornament 
of  a  City,  its  Walls  and  Guard  }  even  Malice  it  felf  can- 
not ftand  long  without  it.  Domeftick  Diflentions  are 
fo  many  Victories  for  the  Enemy  (4) }  as  thofe  of  the 

(2)  Wifdont  18.  9.  *  Virg  (3)  He  maketh  peace  in  high-píaces. 
{4)  Noftris  ill)  drjfemionibus,  &  dijwdih  dm,  vitia  boftium  inghrinr* 
exercim  fui  vertunt.   Tac.  in  Vit-  Agrie. 
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Britains,  Galgacus  faid,  were  to  the  Romans^}.     But 
notwithilanding  thefe  and  other  Reafons,  fome  Politi- 
cians ailert,  That  it  is  neceilary,  for  the  Prefervation 
of  a  State,  to  fow  Difcords  among  the  People  ;  and  to 
this  end,  alledges,  for  an  Example,  the  Bees,  in  whofe 
Hives  is  always  heard  a  kind  of  Murmurring  and  DiiTen- 
tion.    But,  alas,  this  is  fo  far  from  ftrengthning,  that  it 
rather  overthrows  their  Opinion  ^  for  that  Humming  is 
not  a  DiiTonance,  as  I  may  fay,  of  Wills,  but  a  Harmony 
of  Voices ,   whereby  thefe  Creatures,  as  it  were,  en- 
courage and  ftir  up  each  other  to  the  Labours  of  making 
Honey,  as  Mariners  do  when  they  Hoife  Sail.    Nor  is 
the  Argument  drawn  from  the  contrariety  of  the  four 
Humours  in  living  Bodies,  of  any  force  ^  for  'tis  rather 
from  this  Conflict  of  theirs  that  proceed  Difeafes,  and 
Shortnefs  of  Life,   that  which  is  Prdominant  at  laffc 
getting  the  Vi&ory.     Hence  Vegetables,  becaufe  with- 
out that  contrariety,  endure  longer.   What  diners  from, 
and  is  at  variance  with  it  felf,  rauil  of  necefTity  fuffer  } 
and  what  fuffers,  can  never  be  lafting.    Who,  when  a 
Republick  is  divided,  can  keep  the  Flame  of  DiíTentions 
within  certain  Bounds  ?  Who  will  afterwards  quench  it, 
when  All  are  involved  in  them  ?    The  more  Power- 
ful Faction  will  now  opprefs  the  Weaker  «  and  that  to 
Defend,  this  to  Revenge  it  felf,  make  ufe  of  Foreign 
Forces,  and  fo  enflave  the  Commonwealth,  or  elfe  intro- 
duce a  new  Form  of  Government,  which  will  almoit 
always  be  Tyrannical,  as  feveral  Inftanccs  witnefs.    It 
is  not  the  Prince's  Duty  to  diftraft  the  Minds  of  his  Sub- 
jects, but  rather  to  keep  them  loving  and  amicable  \  and 
befides,  'tis  impoifible  they  ihould  confpire  to  love  and 
obey  him,  who  are  divided  amongft  themfelves,  or  con- 
fider  not  whence  their  Evil  comes.    As  often  therefore 
as  the  Prince  himfelf  is  the  caufe  of  Difcord,  Divine 
Providence  *(  as  it  abominably  (6)  detefts  it)  permits 

(5)  Converts  ad  civile  bellum  animU,  externa  fine  cura  babentur. 
Tac.  Hift.  1. 1.  (6)  And  a  fever.th  doth  my  heart  abhorr,  he  that 
foweth  difcord  among  brethren.  Prov.  6. 14. 
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thoíé  very  Means  he  thought  to  prefer ve  himfelf  by,  to 
be  the  Inftruments  of  his  Ruine  :  For  when  the  Parties 
come  to  know  it,  they  defpife  and  abhorr  him,  as  the 
firit  Author  and  Promoter  of  their  Differences.  King 
It  aim  gained  the  Affedion  and  Applaufe  of  the  Germans, 
by  never  fomenting  Diifentions,  and  carrying  himfelf 
alike  to  all. 

For  thefe  then,  and  fuch  like  Reafons,  the  Prince 
fliould  beware  of  letting  Difcords  take  root  *,  and  rather 
ftrive  to  encourage  the  Union  of  his  State,  which  will 
eafdy  be  maintained,  if  he  look  carefully  to  the  Ob- 
fervance  of  the  Laws,  the  Unity  of  Religion,  Plenty  of 
Corn  and  Provilion,  to  the  equal  Diftribution  of  Favours 
and  Gratuities,  to  the  Maintaining  of  Privileges  \  if  he' 
take  care  that  the  Common  People  be  employed  in 
Mechanick  Arts,  the  Nobility  in  Publick  Government, 
Arms,  and  Literature,  to  prohibit  Cabals,  and  Clan- 
deiline  Meetings,  to  keep  the  Great  Ones  Frugal  and 
Modeit,  and  the  inferiours  Peaceable,  to  reftrain  Pri- 
vileged Perfons,  and  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  exempt 
from  Duties  •,  in  a  word,  if  he  fee  that  Riches  be  re- 
duced to  a  Mediocrity,  and  Poverty  remedied.  For 
from  tte  Reformation  and  Regulating  thefe,  refults 
good  Government  \  and  where  that  is,  there  Peace  and 
Concord  ever  fiouriih.  There  is  but  one  Cafe  wherein 
it  feems  convenient  and  warrantable  to  kindle  Difcords 
in  Kingdoms,  and  that  is,  when  they  are  already  troubled 
with  Seditions,  and  Inteftine  Broils  \  for  then  to  di- 
ítraüt  them  into  Fa&ions,  will  be  a  means  to  weaken  the 
Power  of  the  Bad,  the  only  end  in  that  being  to  render 
Peace  to  the  Good.  And  it  is  a  piece  of  Self-Preferva- 
tion,  not  to  let  Difturbers  be  at  quiet  *,  inafmuch  as  the 
Concord  of  III  Men  is  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Good  * 
as  'tis  to  be  wiih'd  that  thefe  may  live  Peaceably,  fo  it  is 
that  thofe  may  be  in  Difcord  :  For  Good*Men  always 
come  by  the  woril,  when  Bad  Men  are  united  (7). 

(j)  Concordia  milorum  contraría  eft  bonorum,  &  ft  cut  optandum  eft\ 
in  boni  pacerá  kabemix  ad  mvkem$  ita  optandum  efl,  ut  malt  fint  difcordes. 
Impdititr  enim  iter  bono  w}  ft  unites  non  dividautr  maforum,    $.  Ificl. 
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The  Difcord  we  condemn  as  pernicious  to  Common- 
wealths, is  that  which  arifes  from  Hatred  and  Enmity  5 
not  that  Contention  which  has  place  between  feveral 
Conditions  and  Members  of  the  fame  Commonwealth* 
as  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Soldiers  and 
Tradefmen  :  For  that  Contrariety,  or  rather  Emulation, 
by.  the  very  diverfity  of  Natures  and  Ends,  keeps  up  a 
Eiiftinction  in  the  Degrees  and  Spheres  of  the  State,  and 
iupportsit}  nor  are  there  Seditions,  but  when  the  States 
combine  together,  and  make  every  private  Perfon's  the 
Common  Intereft  :  juft  as  from  the  commixtion  of  the 
Elements,  and  the  meeting  of  Rivers  and  Streams,  pro- 
ceed Storms  and  inundations.  It  concerns  the  Prince 
therefore  to  employ  all  his  Care  upon  this  Divifion  ^  fó 
moderating  it,  that  it  ihall  neither  come  on  the  one  hand 
to  abfolute  Rupture,  nor  on  the  other  to  unlawful  Com- 
binations. 

The  fame  thing  fhould  be  done  between  Miniilers, 
that  fome  kind  of  Emulation  and  Diffidence  one  of  ano- 
ther, may  make  them  more  attentive  of  their  Duty  5 
for  if  once,  through  a  negleft  of  this,  they  DilTemble, 
and  conceal  one  another's  Faults,  or  with  one  confent 
join  the  puriuit  of  their  own  Intereits,  there  will  be  art 
end  of  the  Prince  and  the  State,  without  the  poifibility 
of  a  Remedy,  in  that  none  can  be  apply'd  but  by  their 
Hands.  But  if  this  Honeil  and  Generous  Emulation 
fhould  degenerate  into  .Averfion  and  Enmity,  it  will 
create  the  fame  Incónvenieneies  ^  for  they  will  then  be 
more  intent  on  contradicting  and  thwarting  one  another, 
more  folicitous  to  overthrow  each  others  Counfels  and 
A&ions,  than  to  promote  the  Publick  Good,  and  their 
Prince's  Service.  Every  one  has  his  Friends  and 
Creatures,  and  the  Common  fort  of  People  are  apt  to  be 
lead  into  Factions,  whence  generally  arife  Tumults  and 
Diilentions.  For  this  Reafon,  Drufm  and  Germanic  us 
joined  themfelves,-  left  the  Flame  of  the  Differences 
kindled  in  Tiber ha's  Palace,  fhould  be  encreafed  by  the 
Blaft  of  their  Favour.  Whence  it  is  apparent  how 
erroneous  the  Judgment  of  Lycmgm  was,  who  fowed 
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Diflentions  among  the  Kings  of  Lace  damon^  and  ordained, 
that  when  EmbaiTadors  were  to  be  fent  afar  off,  fuch 
Perfons  fliould  be  made  choice  of,  as  had  fome  grudge 
to  each  other.  We  have  not  a  few  Examples  in  this 
Age  of  Publick  LoiTes,  occafion'd  by  the  claihing  of  Mi- 
niilers  joined  in  one  Commiifion,  upon  a  Suppofition  that 
this  very  Emulation  would  incite  them  to  execute  it 
carefully.  The  Prince's  Service  is  One,  and  cannot  be 
performed  but  by  Perfons  Unanimous  :  Whence  Taciuis 
commends  Agrícola^  for  one  who  was  far  from  envying 
his  Colleagues  (8).  And  certainly  it  is  lefs  dangerous 
for  an  Affair  to  be  managed  by  one  Bad,  than  by  two 
Good  Minifters,  if  they  don't  agree,  which  rarely 
happens. 

The  Nobility  is  the  Prince's  greateft  Security,  or 
greateft  Hazard,  being  a  Powerful  Body,  that  draws 
moil  of  the  People  after  it.  Spain  and  France  furniih  us 
with  many  Bloody  Inftances  of  this  Truth  •,  that  in 
former  Ages,  this  in  all.  The  belt  Remedies  are,  by 
the  means  of  Emulation,  to  keep  them  divided  from  the 
Commons  and  themfelves,  yet  with  the  Moderation 
above-mention'd.  To  multiply  and  level  the  Titles  and 
Dignities  of  the  Nobles }  to  fpend  their  Eftates  upon  Pub- 
lick  Oftentations,  and  their  Great  Souls  in  the  Toils  and 
Dangers  of  War }  to  divert  their  Thoughts  by  Employ- 
ments of  Peace,  and  humble  their  Exalted  Spirits  by  the 
fervile  Offices  of  the  Court. 


(8J  Prowl  mb  xmuUtionc  adverfa  coVe¿ix,  Tac.  in  Vit.  Agrie. 
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KINGS,  in  Holy  Scripture ,  are  compared  to 
Rivers  \  for  ib  the  Prophet  Habakkak  is  to  be 
underftood,  when  he  fays,  God  would  cleave 
the  Rivers  of  the  Earth  (i)  j  meaning,  that  God  would 
divide  the  Forces  of  thofe  who  took  up  Arms  againil  his 
People  :  As  David  a&ually  found  he  did,  in  his  Defeat 
of  the  Thill  ft  ines  -0  and  therefore  openly  confeiTed,  that 
the  Lord  had  divided  his  Enemies  before  him,  as  Waters 
are  divided  (2).      Divifion  is  the  moit  effectual  means 

Ci )  Thou  didft  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers.  Habah  3.9.  (2)  The 
Lord  hath  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies  before  me,  as  tfee  breach 
of  waters.   2  Sam.  5.  20. 
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to  pull  down  any  Power-,  the  very  greateft,  if  divided, 
being  uncapable  of  making  any  further  Refiitance.  How 
impetuoufly  does  a  River  ftr earn  down  the  midil  of  its 
Channel,  breaking  through^  very  Banks  to  open  it  felf 
new  Paifages  :,  ,yef;  if  parted  íafó íeveral  Rivulets,  it 
lofes  its  ftrengtly;and  bec^mes%iilable  to  all.  Thus 
it  happened  to  tile  River jGyndes^  vv^ere  a  beloved  Horfe 
of  Cyrus's  having  been  drowned^  ittó.eriVaged  him,  that 
he  immediately  commanded  it  to  be "¡cutunto  an  Hun- 
dred and  fixjty  Canals  •,  by  which hleaift ^loSi  both  its 
Name  and  Greatfiefs  j  and  that ^raicS fkeftre  would 
fcarce  bear  Bridges,  might  afterwards  ibeeaiily  forded. 
This  the  Counfel  had  regard  to,  which  fome  gave  the 
Roman  Senate,  to  weaken  the  River  TibM,  by  turning  the 
Courfe  of  the  Lakes  and  Brooks  that  difcharged  them- 
felves  into  it  ¡3),  to  rid  the  City  of  continual  Fear  and 
Danger  of  its  Inundations.  But  the  ¿enate  refufed  to 
do  it,  as  unwilling  to  deprive  the  Tiber  of  its  Glory  (4). 
Ail  thefe  things  have  given  occaiion  to  the  prefent 
hmhiem,  which  (by  ¿River  parted  into  feveral Branches) 
Jhews  of  what  confequence  it  is  to  diftraft  the  Forces  of 
PuiiTant  Princes  :  For  the  greater  the  Power  is,  the 
mere  Forces  and  Expence  its  Defence  requires  }  nor  is 
it  hardly  poíüble  to  find  Officers  and  Soldiers  enough 
for  it,  or  to  prevent  all  Mifchances.  Courage  and 
Prudence  are  confounded,  when  Dangers  threaten  thus 
on  all  fides.  Befides,  this  is  the  moil  fecure  and  the 
cheapeil  Method  that  can  be  taken  \  inafmuch  as  a 
Trumpet  on  a  fudden  founding  an  Alarm  iiTfeveral 
Parts  of  a  Kingdom ,  has  abundantly  greater  EfFe&s, 
than  a  War  folemnly  denounced. 

It  is  always  the  belt  and  fecureft  way,  to  divide  Ene- 
rnies  Forces,  and  fow  feeds  of  DiiTention  within  their 
States  (5)  :   Nothing  fo  much  expofmg  to  Plots  and 

dy  Si  amnts  Nar(id  enimparabatur)m  Rivos  didufius  fupermvigaget. 
Tac.  Ánnal.  1.  j.  (4)  §jnn  ipfum  Ttberitn  nolle,  prorfus  accoJü  fluviü 
frb.mm,  minor  i  gloria  fluere.  Ibic|.  (5 J  TndemU  eft  pucU  inter  hoftes 
difcor4i#  caufa$  [erere.  tfesct. 
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Invailons,  as  Difcord  and  Sedition  (6).    By  thefe  Ar- 
tifices the  Vhoenkiam  eftabliihed  their  Dominion  wSpain^ 
dividing  it  into  various  Fa&ions.     The  fame  did  the 
Carthaginians  againil  them.     Therefore  the  Counfel  of 
the  Marquefs  of  Cadiz,  was  not  at  all  imprudent,  when 
having  taken  Boabdili,  King   of  Grenada^   he   moved 
Ferdinand  the  Catholick  to  fet  him  at  liberty,   that  his 
Prefence  might  foment  the  Fa&ions  a  foot  between  him 
and  his  Father,  about  the  Crown,  which  had  diitra&ed 
the  Kingdom  into  a  great  many  Parties.    When  the 
Roman  Empire,   fays  Tacitus^   began  to   decline,    and 
hailen  to  decay,  nothing  greater  coulcTfte  defired  of 
Fortune,  than  the  Difcord  of  its  Enemies  (7).      No 
Money  is  laid  out  to  more  Advantage,  none  with  lefs 
Bloodihed  or  Danger,  than  that  which  is  employed  in 
encouraging  the  Detentions  of  an  Enemy's  Kingdom,  or 
in  getting  another  Prince  to  make  War  upon  it  -0  for  the 
Charges  and  Damage  become  hereby  much  more  incon- 
iiderable.  But  this  matter  demandeth  extraordinary  Ad- 
vertency j  for  fometimes,  upon  a  mif-grounded  Appre- 
henfion,   Money  is  expended  to  no  purpofe,   and  the 
Difcovery  of  the  ill  Intention  begets  open  Hoitility  : 
A  thing  we  have  many  lnilances  of,  in  thofe  who  with- 
out any  Provocation,  or  the  leaft  Profpeft  of  Advan- 
tage, have  countenanced  the  Adverfaries  of  the  Houfc 
of  Aitflria^  to  keep  its  Hands  full,  by  continual  Wars, 
in  the  mean  time  unprofitably  exhaniring  their  Treafuries, 
without  coniidering,  that  if  they  ihould  once  be  attack'd 
by  thofe  of  this  Houfe,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
ilill  by  them,  for  their  own  Defence,  what  they  had 
laid  out  upon  the  Diverlion  of  their  Forces. 

And  this  whole  Do&rine  has  place,  without  any 
fcruple  in  Policy,  in  an  open  War,  where  the  Rea  fon 
of  Self-Prefervation  is  more  cogent,  than  other  Confide- 
rations  lefs  folid  ^   and  the  fame  Caufe  that  makes  the 

(6)  Difcordia&Seditwommafacitopportuniora.  infidiantibus,  Livy. 
(7)  Vrgmtibm  Imperii  Romani  fatü,  mbil  jam  prajlare  fortuna  majas 
ptuitt  <$tm  koftium  difcordim.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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War  lawful,  juftifies  alfo  this  Difcord.  But  when  the 
cafe  is  nothing  but  an  invidious  Emulation  of  Grandeur, 
thefe  Artifices  are  not  warrantable  •,  for  he  who  ilirs  up 
the  Subjects  of  another  Prince  to  Rebellion,  at  the  fame 
time  teaches  his  own  to  be  Traitors.  The  Emulation 
ihould  be  between  the  Perfons,  not  the  Offices :  Dignity 
is  of  the  fa,me  kind  in  all  its  parts  \  that  which  wounds 
one,  wounds  all.  Pailions  and  Hatreds  are  traniient, 
but  Bad  Examples  remain  for  ever.  It  is  the  Intereft 
and  Concern  of  every  Prince,  not  to  fuffer  the  Dignity 
of  another  to  be  injured  by  Contempt  or  Difobedience, 
or  his  Perfon  by  Treafon.  5Tis  an  Action  unworthy  of 
a  Prince  to  conquer  by  Poifon,  not  by  the  Sword.  It 
was  ever  accounted  bale,  among  the  Romans  (8)  \  and  is 
to  this  day  with  the  Spaniards^  who  have  been  fo  far  from 
making  ufe  of  fuch  fecret  Practices  againil  their  Enemies, 
that  they  have  often  been  affifting  to  them.  A  remarkable 
Example  of  which,  our  Catholick  King  left  your  High- 
nefs,  when  he  fent  an  Army  to  aid  the  French  King 
againil:  the  Engllfr^  who  had  pofTefs'd  themfelves  of  the 
lile  of  Rhea^  not  regarding  the  Duke  of  Roan\  Advice, 
0  which  was,  to  divide  the  Kingdom  into  feveral  Govern- 
ments. And  another  time,  when  His  Majeity  offered,  by 
Monfieur  de  Maximi,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  to  aiTift  the 
fame  King  in  Perfon  to  fubdne  the  Hugo-nots  of  Mon- 
tanhan,  and  drive  them  out  of  his  Country.  Which 
Signal  and  Heroick  Kindnefs  had  no  other  Return  but 
Ingratitude  ^  leaving  a  Leifon  to  Reafon,  not  to  let  it 
felf  be  too  eafily  touch'd  with  Companion  towards  a 
Foreign  State. 

From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  obvious  to  deduce 
how  much  the  Agreement  of  Subjefts  Minds,  and  the 
Union  of  States,  contribute  to  their  Common  Defence  : 
If,  I  fay,  every  particular  Perfon  did  look  on  the 
Danger  of  his  Neighbour  as  his  own,  be  it  at  never  fo 
remote  a  diftance,  and  accordingly  endeavour  all  ways, 
-  ■■ ' 

(6)  Mn  fraude  requs  sccuhis,  fed  plam,  C?  armatum  pofuhm  %o- 
mmm  bofies  fuos  ulcijcn  Tac.  H  lit»  1.  2, 

both 
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both  with  Men  and  Money,  'to  relieve  him,  that  the 
whole  Body  may  be  preferved.  But  not  a  few  are  de- 
ceived in  this  Point  •,  they  who  are  far  oft\  flattering 
themfelves  wTith  the  Thoughts  that  the  Danger  will 
never  reach  them,  or  that  they  are  no  way  obliged  to 
anticipate  fuch  Expences,  and  that  it  is  greater  Prudence 
to  keep  their  Forces  entire  till  the  Enemy  comenigher. 
But  alas  !  then  all  the  Difficulties  being  furmounted,  and 
thofe  States  taken,  which  ferved  them  for  Out-works 
the  reft  will  never  be  able  to  hold  out.  This  was  the 
Fatcofthe  J?r/Y¿/;w  :  of  whom,  thus  Tac  it  us  ;  Heretofore 
they  were  under  Ktngs\  now  are  by  petty  Princes  diftraBed 
into  Factions  y  nor  does  any  thing  further  our  Defigns  aaainft 
the  ftrongesl  Nations^  than  their  not  confuting  the  Common 
Good.  Seldom  above  two  or  three  Cities  affaciate  to  resell 
the  Common  Danger  :  Thus  while  every  one  fights  fingle,  all 
are  overcome  (9).  The  Kingdoms  of  Spain ,  and  Pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  Burgundy  and  Flanders  are  feniible  of  this 
Danger,  with  a  greater  Prudence,  a  more  eminent  and 
exemplary  Piety,  Zeal  and  Affection  towards  their 
Lawful  Lord  -,  in  that  with  a  generous  Emulation  they 
voluntarily  offer  His  Majefty  their  Lives  and  Fortunes, 
to  protect  them  from  their  Enemies,  who  with  joint- 
Forces  confpire  the  Overthrow  of  the  Catholick  Reli- 
gion, and  that  Monarchy.  Let  Your  Highnefs  ingrave 
thefe  Services  on  your  tender  Breaft  -,  and  let  the  Gra- 
titude and  Efteem  due  to  Subjects  fo  Loyal,  encreafe 
with  your  Glorious  Years : 

Then  you  will  judge  which  is  mofl  excellent, 
To  Fyiile  the  World,  or  fuch  a  Government.  * 


(9)  Olim  Regibus  purebant,  nunc  per  Principes  faclionibus,  &  ftudiis 
trahantur  -,  r,ec  aliud  adverfus  validifítmas  gentes  pro  nobis  utiliuf,  ({nam 
quod  in  commune  non  confulunt.  Rarur  duabus,  tribu fue  civitatibus9  ad 
propulfandum  commune  periculum  conventus :  ita  dum  (uguli  pujiant,  uni- 
verfi  vincuntur.  Tac.  in  Vic.  Agrie.        *  Cam.  Luf. 
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FRlettdjhip  feems  to  reftrain  a  Government  more, 
and  to  have  been  more  confidered  by  Law- 
Givers,  than  Juftice.  For  if  all  Men  were  Friends, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  Juftice  -7  but  though  all  were 
Juft,  yet  would  they  want  the  Protection  of  Friend- 
ship (i).  Friendihip  is  the  greateit  good  Mankind  en- 
joys ;  a  fure  Sword  always  by  one's  fide,  both  in  Peace 
and  War  j  a  faithful   Companion   in  both  Fortunes. 

(0  ndetur  amicitia  magit  covtinere,  &  tnapre  qum  jujliti*  infludio 
fuijfe  Lcgiflitoribus.  Nam  fi  amicitu  inttt  omnes  ejfet,  nihil  ejfet,  quod 
jufitiam  defiierarent  \  at  fijufti  effint,  tmsrt  amicitice  praftdwm  requi- 
rerent.  Arift.  Ethic.  L  i. 

With 
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With  this,  Profperity  is  crown'd,  and  Adveriity  be- 
comes more  cafie.  For  it  neither  is  diminiihed  by  one, 
or  encreafed  by  the  other  :  In  one  it  is  guided  by  Mo- 
deity,  in  the  other  by  Conftancy  \  in  the  one  and  the 
other  always  at  hand,  as  if  by  both  it  were  like  to  gain. 
Confanguinity  may  be  without  Kindnefs  and  AfFe&ion, 
Friend  (hip  cannot.  This  comes  from  our  own  Choice, 
that  from  Chance.  That  may  be  without  the  Bond  of 
Communication  and  Mutual  Afliftance,  this  cannot  ; 
forafmuch  as  there  are  three  things,  which,  as  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  its  Being  unite  it  *,  Nature  by  the  means  of 
Refemblance  *,  the  Will,  by  that  of  Good  Humour  ; 
and  Rea  fon,  by  that  of  Honour.  Hereunto,  certainly, 
King  Alfhonfus  the  Wife  alludes,  when  he  accufeth  a  cer- 
tain Perfon  of  Cruelty  and  Injuftice,  for  carrying  away 
Prifoner  one  of  two  Perfons  who  were  endeared  to  each 
other  by  Confanguinity  and  Friendíhip  (2). 

The  more  tried  therefore  and  iincere  the  Friendíhip 
has  been,  fo  much  the  lefs  valuable  will  it  be,  when 
once  violated.  A  Cryftal  crackt,  is  good  for  nothing. 
The  Diamond  lofes  all  its  Worth,  when  divided  into 
Pieces.  A  Sword  once  broken,  can  never  be  folder'd 
again.  Whoever  trufts  to  reconciled  Friendíhip,  will 
find  himfelf  deceived  -0  for  upon  the  firil  Blow  of  Ad- 
verfity,  or  Profpect  of  Advantage,  it  will  prefently 
relapfe  again.  Neither  David's  Mercy,  in  fparing  Saul's 
Life,  nor  the  Acknowledgments  and  fair  Protections 
oí  Saul,  confirmed  by  Oath,  were  fufficient  to  make  the 
firit  think  himfelf  e'er  the  fafer  for  this  Reconcilement, 
or  the  laft  to  ceafe  Plotting  againft  him  (3).  £/*//,  with 
Embraces,  and  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  tried  to  regain  the 
Favour  of  his  Brother  Jacob  •  and  though  there  paiTed 
great  Signs  and  Expreflions  of  Friendíhip  on  both  fides, 
yet  could  they  never  take  away  Jacob's  Diftruft,  who, 
notwithstanding,  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  be  fevered 
from  him,  and  fecure  himfelf  *.       Renewed  Friendíhip 

(2)  L.  19.  Tit.  2.  p.  2.    (5)  And  Saul  went  home  5  but  David  and 
his  men  gat  them  up  unto  the  hold.  1  Sam.24. 22i      *  Gen.  33. 12. 
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is  like  a  veflfel  of  Metal,  which  to  day  fhines,  and 
to  morrow  is  covered  with  Ruft  (4).  Nor  are  all  the 
good  offices  in  the  World  capable  of  making  it  firm, 
hecaufe  the  remembrance  of  Injuries  is  never  quite  erafed 
out  of  the  Mind.  Erviglw,  after  the  llfurpation  of 
Wamba\  Crown,  marry'd  his  Daughter  Cixilon  to  Egica7 
a  very  near  Relation  of  that  King's,  and  afterwards 
nominated  him  for  his  Succeífor  j  but  even  this  could 
not  keep  Egica  from  giving  fome  marks  of  his  Hatred 
to  his  Father-in-Law,  as  foon  as  ever  he  came  to  the 
Crown  *.  The  Scars  of  Wounds  made  by  Injuries  on 
the  Mind,  always  remain  in  the  Perfon  wrong'd,  and 
upon  the  firlt  motion  bleed  afreih.  Injuries  are  like 
Marihes,  which,  though  dried  up,  are  eaiily  filled  with 
Water  again.  There  is  a  certain  Shadow  always  be- 
twixt the  Offender  and  the  Offended,  which  no  Light  of 
Excuie  or  Satisfaftion  can  difpell.  Nor  is  Friendihip 
fecure  on  the  former's  fide,  in  that  he  never  is  perfuaded 
the  other  has  really  and  from  his  heart  forgiven  the 
Injury,  and  always  looks  on  him  as  an  Enemy.  Befides" 
that,  it  is  natural  to  hate  one  you  have  injured  (5). 

This  is  what  happens  in  the  Friendihip  of  private  Per- 
fons,  but  'tis  not  fo  in  thofe  of  Princes,  ( if  indeed  there 
be  any  true  Friendihip  to  be  met  with  between  them)  for 
Self-Intereft  makes  them  Friends  or  Enemies  ^  and  though 
the  Friendihip  be  broke  a  thoufand  times,  yet  it  is  pre- 
fently  renewed  again  by  hopes  of  Advantage  -7  and  as 
long  as  this  may  be  executed,  continues  firm  and  con- 
ilant.  Wherefore  in  fuch  Friendihips  as  thefe,  no  re- 
gard is  to  be  had  to  the  Ties  of  Blood,  or  Obligations 
of  Favours  received,  for  thefe  are  things  difowned  by 
Ambition.  Their  Duration  is  to  be  eiteem'd  by  Utility, 
in  that  all  Friendihips  now-a-days  are  like  thofe  of  Philip, 
King  oí  Macedón,  who  made  Intereft,  not  Faith,  the 
Meafure  of  them.     In  thefe,  Friendihips,  which  are  more 

(4J  Never  truft  thine  enemy  ;  for  like  as  iron  rufteth,  io  is  his 
v/ickednefs :  though  he  humble  himfelf,  and  go  crouching,  yet  take 
good  heed,  and  beware  of  him,  Eccl.  12.  10.  *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
C))Proprium  humani  ingenii  eft,  odijje  quern  laferis.  Tac.  Vit.  Agrie. 
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ileafon  of  State,  than  any  Mutual  Harmony  of  Will-, 
Ariflotle  and  Cicero  would  never  have  fo  fharply  repri- 
manded Bias,  for  laying,  We  ought  to  love  no  otherwife, 
than  if  we  were  to  hate  again  :  For  a  Prince  would  be  de- 
ceived in  his  Confidence,  ihould  he  ground  it  upon  iuch 
Friendfhip.  It  is  belt  then  for  Princes  to  be  Friends  fo 
to  day,  as  to  think  they  may  poifibly  fall  out  to  morrow. 
But  although  this  Precaution  is  not  to  be  found  fault 
with,  yet  Intereft  and  Self-ends  are  not  to  be  preferred 
to  Friendfhip,  ever  the  more,  for  that  'tis  common  for 
others  to  do  fo;  Let  Friendfhip  fail  in  others,  but  not 
the  Prince  we  propofe  to  form  by  thefe  Emblems,  whom 
we  exhort  to  Conftancy  in  his  Adions  and  Obligations. 

All  that  has  been  faid  hitherto,  has  reipeft  to  fuch 
Friendfhips  as  are  betwixt  neighbouring  Princes,  be- 
tween whom  there  is  fome  Emulation  of  Grandeur  •  for 
among  others,  fincere  Amity,  and  a  reciprocal  Cor- 
refpondence,  may  have  place.  Power  ihould  not  be  fo 
over-careful,  as  to  truft  no  one.  Like  a  Tyrant,  he 
will  be  ever  in  Fear,  who  puts  no  Confidence  in  his 
Friends.  Without  thefe,  the  Crown  is  Slavery,  not 
Majefty.  'Tis  an  unjuft  Empire,  that  deprives  Princes 
of  Friendfhips.  Not  Armies  nor  Treafures  are  the 
Defence  of  a  Kingdom,  but  Friends  (6).  'Tis  not  the 
Golden  Scepter  that  prote&s  a  King,  but  abundance  of 
Friends  ;  thofe  are  the  trueft ,  thofe  the  fecureil 
Scepter  (7).  Nor  is  there  any  greater  Inftrument  of 
good  Government,  than  good  Friends  (8). 

Friendfhip  between  great  Princes,  ihould  be  main- 
tained rather  by  a  good  Correfpondence,  than  by  Pre- 
fents  j  for  Intereft  is  always  ungrateful  and  infatiable  : 
For  the  fake  of  that,  Friendfhips  are  pretended,  never 
really  contracted  -,  as  Viuilius  found,  who  thinking  to 
preferve  his  Friends,  by  the  Richnefs  of  his  Prefects, 

(6)  N~on  exerchus  neque  tkefauri,  frxfidia  I(egm  [tint,  vtmnk  ¡jfnUL 
Salluft.      (j)  Non  aiueum  iftud.  fceptrwn  ejl,  qucd  Bjgtra  cujteiiit 
cofia  amiccrum,  ea  ¡(egibus  fceptrwn  tutijfmum,    Xertoph.        (%)  Mc 
iillummx]hsbm  IrnftcitiinftwemumqumbQhi  Am¡ciy  Tac,  Ánnal.I,  .1. 
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not  by  his  Merit,  deferved  rather  than  had  them  (9). 
Friends  are  to  be  kept  by  Iron,  not  Gold  }  for  Fear  of 
Arms  creates  more  of  them ,  than  Deiire  of  Money. 
Pecuniary  Subfidies  enervate  the  Giver ;  and  the  greater 
they  are,  the  leffer  time  can  they  be  continued  ^  and  as 
fail  as  the  Prince's  Coffers  empty,  his  Reputation  dimi- 
niihes.  Princes  are  efteem'd  and  iov'd  for  the  Trea- 
fures  they  ftill  have,  not  thofe  they  have  already  fquan- 
dered  away  -,  more,  I  fay,  for  what  they  can  give,  than 
for  what  they  have  given :  For  Hope  prevails  much 
more  with  Men  than  Gratitude.  He  who  buys  Peace, 
is  unable  to  uphold  it  with  Arms.  This  is  a  Fault  which 
almoft  all  Monarchies  fall  into,  when  arrived  to  fome 
height  of  Grandeur,  they  ftrive  to  maintain  it  by  Money, 
not  Arms-,  and  thus  confuming  their  Treafures,  and 
oppreifing  their  Subje&s,  to  raife  Contributions  for 
neighbouring  Princes,  to  keep  the  Circumference  quiet, 
they  weaken  the  Center.  And  though  that  Greatnefs  be 
fupported  for  a  time,  yet  'tis  at  the  Price  of  a  greater 
Downfall  ^  for  that  Weaknefs  being  known,  and  the 
Frontiers  once  loft,  the  Enemy,  without  Oppofition, 
makes  way  to  their  Heart.  Thus  it  befell  the  Roman 
Empire,  when,  after  having  been  at  fo  many  irfelefs 
Expences,  and  wafted  their  Strength,  the  Emperors 
went  about  to  gain  the  Parthians  and  Germans  by  Pre- 
fents,  which  was  the  firft  beginning  of  their  Ruine. 
Hence  Alclblades  advifed  Tifaphemes  not  to  be  fo  liberal 
of  his  Succors  to  the  Lacedemonians^  but  to  remember, 
that  it  was  not  his  own,  but  another's  Victory  he  pro- 
moted ^  and  that  he  was  to  fupport  the  War,  fo  as  not 
tobe'obliged  to  abandon  it  through  Want  (10).  This 
Counfel  we  may  make  our  Advantage  of,  by  taking 
care,  what  is  expended  on  Favour  of  Foreign  Princes, 
to  the  great  prejudice  and  weakening  of  Caftile  ^  which 

(g)  Dum  amidtUs  magnhudine munerum,  non  conftantia  ntorum  con- 
tinere  putavit,  meruit,  magis  quant  habuit,  Tac  Hift.  1.2.  (10)  ^ 
tintu  ftipendia  chffi  Lacedtftnoniorum  praberet,  fed  necauxiliU  nimU  enixe 
juvandosy  quippe  non  immemorem  effe  deberé,  atienam  efe  wEtmam  nonfutni 
tnftnfth,  ¿r  t&tems  helium  fuftiñendum,  ne  inopia  deferatur,  Trog.  I.  5. 
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yet,  as  being  the  Heart  of  the  whole  Monarchy,  íhould 
be  furnifrYd  with  the  greateit  quantity  of  Blood,  todi- 
itribute  Vital  Spirits  to  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  \ 
as  Nature  her  felf,  the  beifc  Miftrefs  of  Politicks,  in- 
ftru&s,  who  fortifies  with  the  ftrongeft  Fences  the  inte- 
riour  Parts,  whereon  Life  depends.  If  what  Timorouf- 
nefs  and  Solicitude  fpends  Abroad  to  keep  the  Monarchy 
in  Security,  Prudence  would  lay  out  at  Home  in  main- 
taining Forces  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  in  Fortifying  and 
Garrifoning  Strong  Holds,  Forts  and  Cities,  the  remote 
Provinces  would  be  abundantly  more  fafe }  and  if  any 
one  íhould  be  loft,  it  might  eafily  be  recovered  by  the 
Forces  within.  Rome  was  able  to  defend  it  felf,  and 
even  to  retake  all  that  Hannibal  had  gotten  from  them, 
nay,  even  to  overthrow  Carthage  it  felf,  by  keeping  all 
its  Wealth  and  Strength  withintHe  Bowels  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. . 

Not  that  1  fay  this,  with  a  delire  to  perfuade  Princes 
always  to  refufe  their  Money  to  their  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bours, but  only  that  they  might  be  very  careful  how 
they  lay  it  out,  and  rather  affift  them  with  Men  than 
Money  j  for  this  flays  with  them  that  receiv'd  it,  where- 
as thofe  return  to  him  who  fent  them.  And  this  is  to 
be  underftood,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  engaging 
themfelves  in  the  War,  by  drawing  it  into  their  own 
States,  or  of  getting  their  Friend  greater  Enemies  -7  as 
alio  when  it  is  more  Expenfive,  and  liable  to  more 
Inconveniences  to  aid  with  Money,  than  Arms :  For  one 
of  the  two  ways  State-Intereit  abfolutely  requires  us  to 
defend  a  neighbouring  Prince,  as  often  as  our ;  Fortune 
is  infeparably  joined  with  his  *,  it  being  prudenter  to 
carry  on  a  War  in  another's  State,  than  to  feed  it  in 
the  very  Heart  of  our  own.  Thus,  of  old,  it  was  the 
peculiar  way  of  the  Romans  to  make  War  far  from 
Home,  and  by  the  Fortreffes  of  the  Empire  to  defend 
the  Fortunes  of  their  Allies  (11),  not  ¡húr  own  Houfes. 

(11)  Fuit  proprium  popuH  Romani  longe  a  domo  beUarc,  <&  profugnAcuñf  t 
Imperii [cciorum  fortunas >  non  ¡na  teBa  Hefadsrc,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Man. 
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And  this  we  ought  to  have  learn'd  from  that  Govern- 
ment, that  we  might  not  be  forced  to  lament  at  this  day 
fo  many  Calamities.  ?Tis  this  Policy,  rather  than  Am- 
bition, that  has  moved  the  Swifs-Cmtons  to  undertake  the 
Protection  of  fome  People  \  for  though  they  werefenfi- 
ble  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  Charges,  and  the 
running  the  Rifque  of  their  own  Defence,  yet  they  thought 
it  more  their  Intereit  to  keep  the  War  out  of  their  own 
Territories :  The  Confines  of  a  neighbouring  State  are 
the  Walls  of  our  own,  and  as  fuch,  to  be  guarded  with 
all  the  Care  imaginable. 

EMBLEM    XCII. 


EVen  the  Feathers  of  Birds  are  in  danger,  when  too 
near  thofe  of  the  Eagle  •,  in  that  thefe,  by  that  na- 
tural Antipathy  furvivmg  in  them,  which  is  between  the 
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Eagle  and  the  other  Birds,  corrode  and  deftroy  them  (1 ). 
Thus  Protection  changes  into  Tyranny.     A  Superiour 
Power  obferves  no  Laws,  Ambition  no  Refpecl.    What 
was  committed  to  its  Truft,  it  afterwards  detains  as  its 
own,  under  colour  of  Self-Prefervation.    Petty  Princes 
think  to  fecure  their  States  by  Foreign  Aids  and  utterly 
ruine  them  :  They  fall  a  Prey  both  to  Friend  and  Enemy  \ 
the  former  being  no  lefs  dangerous  from  Confidence, 
than  the  latter  from  Hatred.     With  a  Friend  we  live 
fecure,  without  the  leaft  Fear  or  Precaution  \  To  that  he 
may  eafily  ilrike  us,  without  any  Danger  on  his  fide. 
Upon  this  Reafon,  I  conceive,  was  founded  that  Law, 
which   commanded,  the  Oxe  that  had  gored  any  one, 
to  be  ftoned  (2),  but  fays  nothing  of  the  Bull  ^  becaufe 
we  truft  the  Oxe  more,  as  being  a  Domeftick  Animal 
we  every  day  make  ufe  of.     Ambition  creeps  in,  under 
the  pretext  of  Friendihip  and  Protection  \  and  that,  by 
their  means,    is  eafily    obtained,    which   never  could 
have  been  by  Force.     With  what  fpecious  Names  did 
the  Romans  mask  their  Tyranny,  when  they  received 
the  People  of  other  Nations  for  Citizens,  Friends,  and 
Allies  ?    They  admitted  the  Albam  into  their  Common- 
wealth, peopling  it  with  thofe  who  before  were  Enemies : 
The  Sabines  they  made  Free  of  their  City  •,  and  abun- 
dance of  Countries  called  them  to  their  Aid,  againft 
their  Enemies,  as  the  Prote&ors  of  their  Liberties  and 
Privileges,   and  the  Univerfal  Arbitrators  of  Juftice. 
Thus  they,  who  of  themfelves  could  not  have  gained 
one  Foot  of  Ground,  by  the  Ignorance  of  others,  ex- 
tended their  Dominions  far  and  near.     At  firft  they 
exa&ed  but  moderate  Tributes  of  thofe  Nations  \  thus 
difguifing  their  Treachery,  under  the  Appearance  of 
Morality.     But  when  that  Imperial  Eagle  had  fpread  its 
Wings  wider,  over  the  three  Parts  of  the  World,  Europe, 
Afia,  and  'Africa,  (he  whet  her  Beak  upon  Ambition 

(1)  Plin.  1. 10.  c.  3.  &\.  I.  9.  c.  ii.  de  Animal.  (7)  If  an 
oxe  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  they  die,  the  oxe  íhajl  be  forcly 
ftoned,   Ex)i,  21.  28. 
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and  difcovered  the  Claws  of  her  Tyranny.  The  People 
then  found  their  Confidence  was  miferably  deluded, 
and  the  Feathers  of  their  Power  deitroyed,  under  thofe 
of  the  Oppreilion  of  Taxes,  and  the  lofs  of  their  Liberty 
and  Privileges  ;  and  now  the  Tyranny  was  grown 
powerful,  could  neither  recover  themfelves  again,  nor 
re-eítabliíh  their  Forces  :  And  to  the  end  the  Venom 
might  turn  into  Nature,  the  Romans  invented  Colonies, 
and  introduced  the  Latin  Tongue,  thus  to  efface  the 
Diftin&ion  of  Nations,  and  leave  the  Romans  alone  to 
enjoy  the  Empire  of  all.  This  was  that  Eagle  in  EzeklePs 
Villon,  wkh great  Wing;,  and  many  Feathers  (3)}  or,  as 
the  Septuagint  has  it,  many  Talons,  becaufe  fueh  were  its 
Feathers.  How  often  do  Men  think  they  ftand  under 
the  one,  when  they  are  really  under  the  other  ?  How 
often  do  they  think  themfelves  covered  with  the  Lily* 
when  ituck  fo  fail  amidft  Thorns  and  Briars,  that  they 
can't  efcape  without  tearing  their  Cloaths.  The  City 
of  Pifa  put  their  Rights  and  Pretenfions  againft  the 
Republick  of  Florence,  under  the  Protection  oí  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick,  and  the  King  of  France ;  and  both  agreed 
to  deliver  it  to  the  Florentines,  under  the  pretence  of  the 
Repofepf  Italy.  Lewis  Sforz^a  employed  the  AfFiirance 
of  the  French  againil  his  Nephew,  John  Galeas  -,  and 
they  having  diveiled  him  of  the  Dutchy  of  Milan,  car- 
ried him  Prifoner  into  France.  But  what  need  is  there 
to  look  fo  far  for  Examples  ?  Let  the  Duke  oí  Mantua 
tell  how  dear  another's  Protection  has  colt  him  ?  Let 
the  Ele&or  of  Treves,  and  the  Grifons,  fay  whether  they 
have  preferved  their  Liberty,  by  admitting  Foreign 
Armies  into  their  States,  for  their  Defence  and  Pro- 
tection :  Let  Germany  tell  us  how  it  finds  it  felf,  under 
the  Patronage  of  Sweden  -,  now  the  noble  Circles  of  its 
Provinces,  heretofore  the  Splendour  and  Support  of  the 
Imperial  Diadem,  are  divided  and  broken  ;  now  thofe 
fparkling  Diamonds,  the  Cities  of  the  Empire,  its  an- 

(3)  And  there  was  alf$  another  E<<gle,  with  gieat  «rugs,  and 
many  feathers^  fyc.   E\eh  \  7.  7, 
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eient  Ornament,  are  fullied  and  unfet,  the  Orders  of 
its  States  overthrown  and  confounded,  the  Harmony 
of  its  Politick  Government  deilroyed ,  its  ancient 
Nobility  ilript  and  impoveriihed  -,  that,  of  all  its 
Provinces  which  knew  beit  how  to  aifert  its  Liberty^ 
now  without  the  kail  appearance  of  it,  is  trampled 
under  foot  and  laid  wafle  by  the  Fire  and  Sword  of 
Foreign  Nations,  and  expofed  to  the  Will  of  a  thoufand 
Tyrants,  all  living  Pictures  of  the  Ring  of  Sweden  5  in 
a  word,  a  Slave  both  to  Friends  and  Enemies,  and  fo 
ilupified  by  its  Misfortunes,  that  'tis  rendered  incapable 
of  difcerning  its  Interell  or  Difad  vantage.  This  is  the 
Fate  of  all  People  at  variance  with  themfelves,  of  all 
Princes  who  make  ufe  of  Foreign  Forces  •,  efpecially  if 
he  who  fends,  does  not  alfo  pay  them.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened to  the  Cities  of  Greece  ,  when  Philips  King  of 
Macedón,  contriving  to  enfnare  the  Liberty  of  all^  fo- 
mented their  Contentions  *,  and  by  Tiding  with  the 
Weaker,  made  both  the  Vidors  and  Vanquiihed  fubmit 
to  one  Yoke  (4)*  Glory,  at  ftril,  prompts  to  the  De- 
fence ;  but  in  the  end,  Ambition  feizes  all.  Whoever 
employs  his  Forces  for  another,  expeds  feme  Amends 
for  it.  The  Country  always  loves  the  Power  that  pro- 
tects it  }  the  Subjeds  imagining  they  ihall  live  more 
fecure  and  happy  under  his  Government,  freed  from 
the  Fear  and  Danger  of  Wars,  and  the  fevere  Taxes 
inferiour  Princes  are  wont  to  impofe,  and  from  thofe 
Grievances  they  generally  fuffer  at  their  Hands.  The 
Nobles  too,  think  it  more  Honourable  to  ferve  a  greater 
Mailer,  who  has  larger  Rewards  to  give,,  and  greater 
Preferments  to  confer  upon  them.  Ail  thefe  Contide- 
rations  make  way  for  Tyranny  and  Usurpation,  Auxi- 
liary Troops  always  obey  him  who  fends  them,  or  in 
whofe  Pay  they  are,  and  treat  thofe  Countries  they  ferve 
in,  as  Foreign  -,  fo  that  when  the  War  is  eiided  with  the 
Enemy,  they  mull  begin  with  the  Friend.     Therefore 

(4)  Pbilippus  Hex  M&cedmum  Hbertdti  omnium  infuftrtus,  dum  corten' 
tiones  chitntum  ¿lit,  auxilium  vijtrkvbvs  ferendo^  vittcs  pariter,  vi&o» 
refque  fubire  regi&rn  fervitutem  éo'égfú   júfrin. 
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I  think  it  better,  and  lefs  hazardous  and  expenfive,  far 
the  weaker  Prince  to  come  to  a  Compoiition,  upon  any 
Terms,  with  the  more  powerful,  than  even  to  conquer 
him  with  Foreign  Arms  :  What  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  them,  can  much  lefs  be  preferved  without  them, 
after  they  (hall  be  withdrawn. 

This  Danger  of  Auxiliary  Forces  is  yet  more  to  be 
feared,  when  the  Prince  who  fends  them  is  of  a  different 
Religion,  or  has,  or  at  leaft  pretends  to  fome  Right  to 
that  State  \  or  elfe,  if  it  be  of  any  confiderable  Advan- 
tage for  him  to  be  poíTeíTed  of  it,  for  the  opening  a 
Paflage  to  his  own,  or  obitru&ing  that  of  an  Enemy. 
Thefe  Apprehenfions  ihould  be  meafured  by  Neceflity, 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Prince  being  well 
examined  *,    for  if  he  be  open  and  generous,  Publick 
Faith  and  Reputation  will  have  more  Influence  on  him, 
than  Intereit,  and  Reafons  of  State  \  as  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  all  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  (re- 
prefented  by  that  powerful  protecting  Cherub  to  which 
Ezekiel  (5)  compares  the  King  of  Tyre,  before  he  failed 
in  his  Duty)  of  whofe  Friendihip  no  one  can  juilly  com- 
plain.    Piedmont,  Savoy,  Cologne,  Confiance,  and  Brifac,  all 
Places  defended  by  the  Spamjh  Arms,  and  afterwards  re- 
itored  without  fo  much  as  a  Garrifon  left  in  them,  are 
everlalting  WitneiTes  of  this  Truth.     Nor  can  Genoua 
deny  it  *,  for  when  oppreiTed  by  France  and  Savoy,  it  put 
its  Liberty  into  the  Hands  of  the  Spaniards,  thefe  People 
moil  faithfully  preferved  it,   as  efteeming  more  their 
Friendihip,  and  the  Glory  of  Publick  Faith,  than  Do- 
minion. 

But  if  Neceifity,  at  any  time,  oblige  the  Prince  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  Foreigner,  he  may  avoid  the  Dangers  men- 
tioned, by  thefe  two  or  three  Cautions :  If  he  take  care 
that  the  Foreign  Forces  be  not  greater  than  his  own  -, 
That  his  own  Officers  Command  them  }  That  they  be 
not  put  in  Garrifons  *,  That  they  be  mixed  or  divided, 
and  immediately  drawn  out  againft  the  Enemy. 


(0  Thou  art  the  anointed  Cherub  that' governeth,  E\á.  28. 14. 
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OFten  has  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  felt  the  Danger  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Mount  Kefuvim :  But  we  learn 
not  always  to  profit  by  our  Misfortunes,  being* 
out  of  a  vain  confidence,  apt  to  perfuade  our  felves, 
they  will  never  happen  a  fecond  time.  The  World  had 
long  iince  been  at  the  height  of  Wifdom,  had  it  known 
how  to  improve  by  its  Experiences :  But  Time,  we  fee, 
effaces  them,  as  it  did  in  the  Ruines  the  late  Conflagra- 
tions had  left  upon  the  skirts  of  that  Mountain,  covering 
it  w7ith  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Aihes,  which,  but  a 
few  Years  afterwards,  the  Plough  cultivated,  and  re- 
duced again  to  Soil.  The  Remembrance  of  the  Loííés 
fuftained,  was  loft,  or  rather,  no  one  would  retain  it, 
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when  yet  they  ought  to  have  ever  kept  Humane  Caution 
upon  its  Guard.  The  treacherous  Mountain  conceal'd 
under  its  green  Garment  the  Heat  and  Drought  of  its 
Entrails;  and  the  Sea,' fufpe&ing  no  harm,  made  an 
Alliance  with  it,  and  embraced  it  with  its  Waters,  not 
regarding  the  contrariety  pf^hofe -t\vo, Natures.  But 
the  treacherous  Mouatain'kept;íis-ínténtion  fo .  clofe,  that 
not  the  leaft  Smoke,  gave,  any.fign  ófwhat  was  plotting 
within.  Their  Communication/ encreafed  by  fecret 
ways  :  Nor  could  t}íé  Sea  imagine  tíi.is:.  pretended  Friend 
was  railing  Fortifications  agaüift  it,  and  preparing  Mines 
with  divers  fulpjmrous Metals '•■•  which  being  afterwards 
filled,  and  that  if*  pur  Age,  was  fet  fire  to;  There 
open'd,  on  the  iop-'bf  it,  a  wide  and  deep  Mouth, 
breathing  out  Flames,  which  at  'fir ft  íeerrñí  to  be  no 
more  than  Plumes,  as  I  may  fa}',  of  Sparks,  or  Bonfires, 
but  in  a  few  hours  proved  tragical  Prodigies'.  This 
heavy  Body  feveral  times  ihook  *,  and  amidft  its;dreadful 
Thunder,  vomited  up  the  liquid  Flames  of  thofe  indi- 
gefted  Matters  of  melted  Metals  which  boiled  in  its 
Stomach :  like  Torrents  of  Fire  they  ftreamed  down  it, 
into  the  Plains  adjacent,  burning  the  Trees,  and  car- 
rying the  Houfes  along  with  them,  till  at  length  they 
run  into  the  Sea  ;  which,  aftoniuYd  at  fo  fudden  an 
Hoftility,  retired  with  its  Waters  to  the  very  Center, 
whether  out  of  Fear,  or  Policy,  to  raife  a  greater  Body 
of  Waves  to  defend  it  felf  withal  \>  for  now  the  old 
League  was  violated,  it  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  its 
Defence.  The  two  Elements  engaged  not  without  the 
trembling  of  Nature  her  felf,  afraid  of  feeing  this  beautiful 
Fabrick  of  the  Univerfe  on  Fire  :  The  very  Waves, 
conquered  by  a  fuperiour  Enemy,  burned-,  andtheFiih, 
fwimming  in  the  Flames,  were  drowned  :  For  the  Fire, 
(as  Solomon  ( i )  fpeaks)  had  power  in  the  Water,  forget- 
ting his  own  Vertue  ^  and  the  Water  forgot  his  own 
quenching  Nature. 

CO  For  earthly  things  were  turned  into  watry  \>  and  the  things  that 
before  fwam  in  the  water,  now  went  upon  the  ground,  Wifd.  19*9» 

Such 
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Such  will  be  the  Effe&s  erf  all  the  like  Alliances  of 
contrary  Natures.  Let  not  the  Catholick  Prince,  who 
enters  into  a  Confederacy  with  Infidels,  expedí:  leís 
Evils.  For  there  being  no  more  inveterate  Animoiities 
than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  Difference  of  Religions, 
the  prefent  Neceilky  may  indeed  difTemble  them,  but  it 
is  imponible  that  Time  ihould  not  difcover  them  :  And 
how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Amity  can  ever  be  main- 
tained between  them,  when  the  one  cannot  truft  the 
other  ?  when  the  Ruine  of  this,  is  the  Intereft  of  that  ? 
They  who  differ  in  Opinions,  differ  alio  in  Minds }  and 
as  Creatures  of  that  Eternal  Artificer,  we  cannot  fuffer 
any  other  Adoration  to  be  paid  him,  than  what  we  judge 
to  be  true  and  Orthodox.  And  altho7  the  Friendlhip  of 
Infidels  were  never  fo  good,  yet  Divine  Jnftice  permits 
us  not  to  obtain  our  Ends  by  the  means  of  his  Enemies, 
nay,  ufaally  chailifes  us  by  the  very  Infidel's  Hand  that 
Sign'd  the  Treaty.  The  Emperor  which  Conftantine  the 
Great  tranilated  into  the  East,  was  ruin'd  by  the  Al- 
liance of  the  PaUohgi  with  the  Turk  ,  God  permitting 
it  to  remain  to  Pofterity,  for  an  Example  of  his  Cor- 
rection, but  not  any  living  Memorial  of  that  Family.  But 
if,  by  reafon  of  the  Diitance  of  Places,  or  Difpoiition 
of  Things,  the  Chaftiiement  cannot  be  inflicted  by  thofe 
very  Infidels,  God  ufes  his  own  Hand.  What  Calamities 
has  not  France  fufiered,  fince  Francis  I.  more  through 
Emulation  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  Glory,  than  forced  by 
any  Necefiity,  made  a  League  with  the  Turk,  and  called 
him  into  Europe  ?  This  Fault  he  acknowledged  in  the 
lafb  moments  of  his  Life,  expreifed  his  utmoft  Deteftation 
of  it  in  Words  *,  which  piouily  we  ought  to  impute  to 
a  Chriilian  Compundtion,  though  other  wife  they  feemed 
to  proceed  from  extreme  Defpair.  God  purflied  his 
Chaftiiement  in  fome  of  his  Sncceifors,  by  taking  them 
off  with  violent  and  unhappy  Deaths.  Now  if  this 
Juft  judge  be  thus  fevere  on  Princes  who  do  but  ask  the 
Aid  of  Infidels  and  Hereticks,  what  will  he  do  to  thofe 
who  affift  them  againft  the  Catholicks,  and  are  the 
reafon  of  their  making  fuch  great  ProgreiTes  ?    The 
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Example  of  Peter  II.  of  Arragon,  will  tell  us  (2)  :  This 
King  ituck  with  all  bis  Forces  to  the  Fa&ion  of  the  Al- 
bigenfes  in  France  ;  and  though  he  fought  at  the  Head  of 
One  hundred  thoufand  Men,  againit  the  Catholich,  who 
were  but  Eight  hundred  Horfe,  and  a  Thoufand  Foot,  loft 
at  once  both  his  Life  and  the  Battel.  Judas  Machab&w 
no  fooner  joined  with  the  Romans,  tho5  only  to  defend 
himfeif  againit  the  Grecian  Power,  but  the  two  Angels, 
that  ftood  by  his  fide,  left  him,  and  he  was  flain.  The 
fame  Puniiliment,  and  for  the  fame  Caufe,  fuffered 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  his  Brothers  and  SucceiTors. 

Nor  is  the  Excufe  of  Self-Defence  always  fufficient  \ 
for  all  the  Conditions  and  Circumftances  that  make  fuch 
Confederacies  allowable,  very  rarely  concurr,  and  are 
of  greater  weight  than  that  univerfal  Scandal  and  Dan- 
ger of  defiling  the  true  Religion  with  Errors  }  the 
Communication  of  Hereticks  being  a  Poifon  apt  to  infecí:, 
a  Gangrene  that  foon  fpreads,  where  Minds  are  enclined 
to  Novelty  and  Licentioufnefs  (3).  Policy  diftrufting 
theüivine  Affiftance,  and  wholly  relying  upon  Humane 
Artifices,  may  indeed  deceive  it  felf,  but  not  God,  at 
whofe  Tribunal  meer  Appearances  of  Reafon  are  not 
received.  Bazfha,  King  of  Ifrael,  built  a  F>ortrefs  in 
Ramah,  the  laft  City  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Afa,  and  fo  ftopt  its  Avenues,  that  no  one 
could  go  in  or  out  of  it  with  fafety  (4).  This  occafion'd 
a  War  between  thofe  two  Kings  :,  and  A  fa  fearing  the 
Alliance*of  Ben-hadad,  King  oi  Syria,  with  his  Enemy, 
contrived  firft  to  break  that,  and  then  enter'd  himfeif 
into  a  Confederacy  with  Ben-hadad :  which  when  Baajha 
heard,  he  left  offbuilding  the  Fortifications  of  Ramah  (5). 
Neverthelefs,  though  Afa  made  this  League  out  of  Ne- 

(2)  Mar.  Hi?h  1  12.  c.  2.  (3)  And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth 
a  canker,  2  Tim.  2.17.  (4)  In  the  fix  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Afa,  Bjaiha  king  of  Ifrael  came  up  againit  Judah,  and  buiit 
Ramah,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  let  none  go  out  or  com:  in  to 
Afa  king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  16. 1.  (5)  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when 
Baa  flu  heard  it,  that  he  left  oil  building  of  Ramah,  and  let  his  work 
ccafe,  2  Chron.  1 6,  5, 
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ceflity,  and  only  for  his  own  Defence,  whereof  the  good 
Effect  foon  appeared  \  yet  God  was  difpleafed  that  he 
put  more  confidence  in  the  King  of  Syria  than  in  him, 
and  fent  Han  am  the  Prophet  to  reprefent  his  fault  to 
him,  and  threaten  him  with  Wars,  as  a  Pimifhment  (<5)  \ 
which  accordingly  happened.  Whence  it  will  be  eafie 
to  gather,  how  much  France  has  incurred  the  Divine 
Difpleafure,  by  the  Alliances  it  has  now  engaged  itfelf 
in  with  thole  of  another  Religion,  to  opprefs  the  Houfe 
of  Ajtftrta  :  Where  is  no  room  for  the  Pretence  of  Self- 
Prefervation  in  extreme  Neceílity,  iince  without  any 
Provocation  or  Reafon,  he  has  fided  with  all  its  Adver- 
faries,  and  made  War  upon  it,  fomenting  it  out  of 
their  States,  and  enlarging  thefe  by  the  llfurpation  of 
foreign  Provinces,  and  aflifting  the  Hereticks  and  their 
Allies  with  Counfel  and  Arms  to  conquer  the  Catholicks  -, 
no  one,  in  the  mean  time,  coming  thence  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  at  Cologne,  although  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  King  of  Spain,  had  all  fent  their  Plenipotentiaries 
thither. 

Nor  is  it  unlawful  only  to  make  Leagues  with  Hereticks, 
but  even  to  make  ufe  of  their  Forces.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures give  us  an  illuilrious  Inftance  of  this,  in  the  Perfon 
of  King  Amafiah,  who  having  hired  an  Army  of  the 
Sons  of  Ifrael,  was  commanded  of  God  to  difmifs  it, 
and  reproved,  for  not  rather  relying  on  him  (7).  And 
becaufe  he  prefently  obeyed,  without  any  regard  to  the 
Danger,  or  to  the  hundred  Talents  he  had  given  them, 
God  gave  him  a  iignal  Victory  over  his  Enemies.  Con- 
federacy with  thofe  of  a  different  Religion  is  lawful, 

f  6)  Becaufe  thou  haft  relied  on  the  king  of  Syria,  and  not  re- 
lied on  the  Lord  thy  God,  therefore  is  the  hoft  of  the  king  of  Syria 
efcaped  out  of  thine  hand,  {<yc.  Herein  thou  haft  done  foolifhly  > 
therefore  from  henceforth  thou  (hale  have  wars,  2  Cbron,  16.  7,9. 
(7)0  king,  let  net  the  army  of  Ifrael  go  with  thee  :  for  the  Lord  is 
not  with  Ifrael,  to  wit,  with  all  the  children  of  Epbraim.  But  if  thou 
wilt  go,  do  it,  be  ftrong  for  the  battel :  God  (hall  make  thee  fall 
before  the  enemy  :  for  God  hath  power  to  help,  and  to  cail  down, 
2  Cbron,  25.  7,  8. 

when 
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when  its  End  is  the  Intcrmiflion  of  War,  and  Liberty 
of  Commerce  •,  fuch  as  that  was  which  Jfaae  made 
with  Abimekch  (8),  and  as  now  is  between  Spain  and 
England. 

When  any  Treaty  is  made  with  Hereticks,  provided  it 
interfere  not  with  Religion  or  Good  Manners,  and  be 
confirmed  by  Oath,  the  Publick  Faith  is  by  all  means  to 
be  kept  with  them  5  for  in  the  Oath,  God  is  called  to  be 
a  Witnefs  to  the  Agreement,  and,  as  it  were,  a  Surety 
for  the  Performance  of  it,  both  Parties  contenting  to 
snake  him  Judge  of  it,  to  puniíh  the  Perjurer.  And  cer- 
tainly it  were  a  hainous  Sin,  to  call  him  to  witnefs  to  a 
Lye.  Nations  have  no  other  Security  of  the  Treaties  they 
make,  than  the  Religion  of  Oaths  \  which  if  they  ihould 
make  ufe  of  to  deceive,  there  would  be  an  end  of  Com- 
merce in  the  World,  nor  would  it  be  poflible  for  firm 
T^ces  or  Peace  to  be  ever  concluded.  But  though 
there  pafs  no  Oath,  yet  the  Treaties  íhould  neverthelefs 
be  obferved  :  For  from  the  Truth,  Fidelity  and  Juftice 
whereby  they  are  maintained,  there  arifes  in  them  a 
mutual  Obligation,  and  a  Duty  common  to  all  Nations  \ 
and  as  it  is  not  allowable  to  kill  or  hate  a  Man  of  a  diffe- 
rent Communion,  fo  neither  is  it  to  cheat,  or  break  a 
Promife  to  him.  Hence  Jofhtta  kept  his  Oath  with  the 
Glbeonltes  (9)  :  A  thing  which  was  fo  pleafing  to  God 
Almighty,  that  he  vouchfafed  in  his  favour  to  interrupt 
the  Natural  Order  of  the  Orbs  of  Heaven,  obeying  the 
Voice  of  Joflma,  and  flopping  the  Sun  in  the  mid  ft  of  its 
Courfe,  to  give  him  Time  to  profecute  the  flaughter  of 
his  Enemies,  and  acquit  himfelf  of  his  Obligation  (10)  : 

(%)  We  fie  certainly  that  the  Lord  is  with  thee  :  and  we  Paid,  Let 
there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  even  betwixt  us  and  thee,  and  let  us 
nick-  a  covenant  with  thee,  Thac  thou  (halt  do  us  no  hurt,  Gen  26. 
2?,  29.  (9)  We  have  fworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God  of 
Ifrae! :  now  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them,  Jo¡b,  9.  19.  (I0)  So 
the  fun  ftood  ftill  in  the  midft  of  heaven,  and  hafted  nor  to  go  down 
about  a  w  ole  day.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that,  before  it,  or 
after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  man  :  for  the 
Lord  fought  for  Lrael,  Jojb.  10.  13, 14. 

As, 
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As,  on  the  contrary,  he  puniihed  David  with  a  Three 
Years  Famine,  for  SauPs  breaking  this  very  Treaty 
Three  hundred  Years  after  (11). 

(n)  Then  there  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of  David,  three  years, 
year  after  year ;  and  David  enquired  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord 
anfwered,  It  is  for  Saul,  and  for  his  bloody  houfe,  becaufe  he  flew  the 
Gibeonites,  2  Sam.  21. 1. 


EMBLEM    XCIV, 


THE  Sun^  when  inZ^diltributes  his  Rays  with 
fo  much  Juilice,  that  he  makes  the  Days  and 
Nights  equal  ^  not,  however,  without  having 
a  more  particular  regard  to  the  Zones  that  are  neareft 

and 
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and  moil  fubjeét  to  his  Empire,  to  which  he  imparts  a 
greater  Force  of  Light,  always  preferring  thofe  Climates 
and  Parallels  that  are  leait  remote  ^  and  if  any  Country 
fuffers  the  Jntemperatures  of  Heat  under  the  Torrid 
Zone,  the  fault  is  in  its  ill  Situation,  not  in  the  .Ws  Rays, 
fined  they  are  at  the  fame  Time  benign  to  other  Parts  of 
the  fame  Zone.  Now  what  the  Sm  does  in  the  Equi- 
noctial-Line,'  a  Part  of  Heaven  fo  confiderable,  that  if  the 
immenfe  Being  of  God  could  be  confined  to  any  limited 
Place,  it  could  be  no  other  than  that :  the  fame  Effect, 
I  fay,  is  produced  here  below,  by  that  Pontifical  Triple- 
Crown,  which  from  tap,  as  a  Fixed  Equinox,  with  its 
Divine  Rays  illuminates  all  the  Parts  of  the  World  : 
This  is  the  Sun  of  thefe  inferior  Orbs,,  in  which  was 
fubilkuted  the  Power  of  the  Light  of  that  Eternal  Sun 
of  Righteoufnefs,  that  all  Things  Sacred  might  receive 
from  it  their  true  Form,  fo  as  never  to  be  called  in 
queftion  by  the  ihadows  of  impious  Opinions.  iThere  is 
no  Country  fo  near  the  Poles,  but  the  Brightriefs  of  its 
Rays,  in  fpite  of  the  Froih  .and  Mlíls  ó|  ignorance, 
has  reached  it.*  This  Tiara^  ór  Triplé-CróVñ,  is  the 
Tooch-ftone  on  which  other  Crowns  are  tried,  and  the 
Carach  of  their  Gold  and  Silver  proved ,  in  that,  as  in 
a  Crucible,  they  are  feparated  from  other  bafe  petals  ^ 
and  it  is  by  the  Tan  they  are  ftampt  with,  that  they  are 
allured  of  their  real  Value.  Hence  Ramiw,  King  of 
Arragon,  and  many  others,  voluntarily  offered  to  become 
Feudataries  to  the  Church,  looking  on  it  as  an  Honour 
and  Happinefs  for  their  Crowns  to  pay  it  Tribute. 
Thofe  that  refufe  the  Touch  of  this.-Apoitolical  Stone, 
are  of  Lead  and  Tin,  and  fo  Toon  Wear  put,  and  con- 
fume,  rarely  paffing  to  the  Fifth  Generation,  (as  we 
fee  by  frequent  Experience.)  It  was  with  the  Refpeft 
and  Obedience  of  Princes,  that  their  Temporal  Gran- 
deur and  Dignity,  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Ifatah  (i), 

(0  Then  thou  {halt  fee  and  flow  together,  and  thine  heart  fhall 
fear,  and  be  enlarged,  becaufe  the  abundance  of  the  Tea  (hall  be  con- 
verted unto  thee,  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  fhall  come  unco  thee, 
/jtó  6:.  5. 

was 
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was  encveafed  *,  who  afterwards  armed  the  Spiritual 
Sword,  fo  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  the  Balance 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Chrifrendom.  And  by  the  fame 
means  the  Popes  ftill  endeavour  to  fupport  their  Power, 
procuring  the  Favour  of  Potentates  by  their  Paternal 
Affection.  Their  Empire  over  Minds  is  a  Voluntary 
one,  impofed  by  Reafon,  not  Force  :  and  if  at  any  time 
this  latter  has  been  too  immoderate,  it  has  had  quite 
contrary  EfTc&s  -7  for  Pafiion  is  blind,  and  eafdy  runs 
headlong.  The  Papacy  even  unarmed,  is  ftrongcr  than 
the  befr.  appointed  Armies.  The  Prefence  of  Pope  Leo 
in  his  Pontifical  Robes,  itruck  fuch  a  Terronr  into  Attíl#-9 
that  it  made  him  retreat,  and  lay  afide  his  Thoughts  of 
Sacking  oí  Rome  5  which  had  he  attempted  by  Arms,  he 
had  never  quelled  the  haughty  Spirit  of  that  Barbaria??. 
The  bare  Whittle  of  the  Shepherd,  or  a  kind  Menace 
of  the  Crook  or  Sling,  do  more  than  the  hardeir.  Stones. 
It  is  a  Rebellious  Sheep,  that  muft  be  led  by  Rigour : 
For  if  the  Piety  of  the  Faithful  has  given  Force  to  the 
Papal  Dignity,  that  was  rather  for  the  Security  of  its 
Grandeur,  than  done  with  a  deiign  to  let  them  ufe  it, 
except  when  the  Maintenance  of  Religion,  and  the  Uni- 
verfal  Benefit  of  the  Church  fo  required.  When,  con- 
trary to  this  one  Consideration,  the  Mitre  is  turned  into 
a  Helmet,  no  more  Reverence  or  Obedience  is  due  to 
it,  than  if  it  were  merely  Temporal*  :  And  if  it  will 
depend  on  P^eafons  of  State,  it  will  be  looked  upon  only 
as  a  Politick  Prince's  Crown,  not  as  the  Diadem  of  a 
Pope,  whofe  Empire  is  fupported  by  a  Spiritual  Autho- 
rity. His  Paftoral  Office  is  of  Peace  only,  not  War  ; 
his  Croiier  crooked,  to  guide  ,  not  pointed,  to  wound. 
The  Sovereign  Prieft  is  the  Sovereign  Man,  and  there- 
fore ihould  not,  as  other  Men,  be  guilty  of  Envy,  Hatred 
or  Partiality,  which  are  always  Incentives  of  War  (2). 
This  even  the  very  Pagans  required    in  their  Chief- 

*  The  ftálian  is  kere  guilty  of  partial  Omifiions  and  Additions. 
(7)  Summum  Pot'¡  fuera  eiiam  [ttmmum  borninem  ejfc,  non  AimUúom% 
non  ¿dio  w prh,it u  affeflhnilnts  obmxittm9   Tac.  Annal.  lib.  3, 

Prielh 
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Prieft.  The  Splendour  of  his  Vertues  ftrike  the  Mind 
more  than  the  Sword  does  the  Body,  which  is  much  lefs 
prevalent  in  compofing  the  Differences  of  Princes  than 
Love  and  Refped  *,  for  when  Princes  once  fee  that  his 
good  Offices  proceed  from  a  true  Paternal  Love,  free 
from  Paflions,  Affections,  and  Politick?  Artifices,  they 
willingly  lay  their  Rights,  and  Arms,  at  his  Feet. 
This  feveral  Popes  have  had  Experience  of,  who  avoid- 
ing Neutrality,  have  ihewn  themfelves  the  Common 
Fathers  of  the  whole  World.  He  who  adheres  to  one 
alone,  denies  himfelf  to  all  befides  }  and  he  that  is 
neither  on  this  Side  nor  that  Side,  takes  the  Part  of  none. 
Whereas  the  High-Priefts  fhould  be  for  All ,  as  their 
Garments,  in  the  Old  Law,  gave  us  to  underftand, 
whofe  exquifite  Make  reprefented  the  Globe  of  the 
Earth  (3).  'Tis  a  piece  of  Cruelty  to  ftand  with  Arms 
a-crofs  at  the  fight  of  other  Mens  Calamities.  Should 
a  Father  ftand  ftill  while  his  Children  quarrel,  he  would 
be  defervedly  blamed  for  whatever  mifchief  they  fhould 
do  one  to  another  ^  he  ought,  fometimes  by  Rigour, 
fometimes  by  good  Words,  to  part  them,  putting  him- 
felf betwixt  them,  or,  if  need  be,  efpoufing  one's  Caufe, 
the  better  to  reduce  the  other  to  Agreement.  Thus  if 
Princes  refufe  to  hearken  to  the  Fatherly  Admonition  of 
His  Holinefs,  if  ¿hey  pay  not  the  Refpect  due  to  his 
Authority,'  and  there  be  no  hopes  of  ever  recovering 
them,  it  feems  beft  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  moil 
juft  Side,  always  having  regard  to  the  Publick  Quiet, 
and  the  Advancement  of  Religion  and  the  Church,  to 
aífiír.  that,  till  the  other  be  brought  to  its  Duty  :  For  he 
that  approves  the  Caufe  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
will  be  thought  to  co-operate  with  both. 
*  A  whole      *  {n  Italy^  more  than  in  any  other  Part  of 

omfttedTn        the  Worl(i>  this  Care  °*  tlle  PoPes  is  ne" 

Se French       ceiTary  (4)  :    For  if  once  they  fo  openly 

betray  their  Inclination  to  the  French^  that 

they  may  promife  themfelves  their  Aid   and  Favour, 

(3)  For  in  the  long  garment  was  the  whole  world,  W\[L  18. 24, 
f 4)  Zurit  Hift.  Arragon.  1. 13.  c.  13. 

they 
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they  will  foon  bring  their  Arms  thither.     This  Confide- 
ration  prevailed  on  fome  Popes  to  ihew  themfelves  more 
addicted  to  Spain,   the  better   to   keep  France  within 
Bounds  -,    and  if  at  any  time,  any  one,  induced  by  an 
appearance    of  Good,  or  through  Partiality  or  Self- 
Intereit,  and  a  Forgetfulnefs  of  this  Caution,  has  ufed 
Secular  Arms,  and  called  in  the  Aid  of  Foreigners,  he 
has  given   occafion  to  great  Commotions  in  Italy  ;  as 
Hiitorians   obferve  ,    in    the  Lives  of    (5)  Vrban  IV. 
who  lent  for  Charles,  Count  of  Anjon  and  Provence,  to 
his   Relief,    againít   Mainfroy,   King  of    both  Sicilies  • 
Of  Nlchohu  III.   who  being   jealous   of  the  Power  of 
King  Charles,  had  recourfe  to  Peter,  King  of  Aragón : 
Oí  Nicholas  IV.  who  enter'd  into  a  League  with  Alp  lunfas 
OÍ  An  agen,  againít  King  James  :  Of  Boniface  V 'III.  who 
appealed  to  James,  King  oiArragon,    and  called  in  the 
Ailiitance  of  Charles  of  Valois,  Count  oí  An  jo  n,  againít 
Frederick,  King  of  Sicily  :    Of  Eitgcnim  IV.  who  iided 
with  the  Fa&ion  of  Anjou,  againít  Alphonfa,  King  of 
Naples  :  Oí  Clement  V.  who  fought  the  Aid  of  PhiUp  of 
Valois,  againít  the  Vifcounts  of  Aldan  ;   Of  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.  who  made  a  League  with  Francis,  King  of 
France,  againít  Charles  V.  to  throw  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Italy.    This  Inconveniency  proceeds  from  the  Weight 
of  the  Apoitolick  See,  it  being  fo  great,  that  the  Scale 
wherein  'tis  put  muit  necelTarily  fall  very  much.    It  is 
probable  that  fome  Appearance  of  Good  moved  thofe 
Popes  to  do  thus  ^  but  certainly,  in  fome  of  them,  the 
EfFeS  was  far  from  anfwering  their  Intention. 

But  as  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  Popes  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  Princes  in  Peace  and  Tranquility  -  fo  ought 
thefe,  out  of  íntereít  (were  there  no  Divine  Obligation 
for  it,  as  there  really  is)  to  have  continually  their^Eyes^ 
like  the  Heliotrope,  upon  that  Sun  of  the  Pope's  Triple- 
Crown,  which  always  ihines,  and  never  fets,  and  tobe 
obedient  to,  and  proted  it.  Hence  Alphonfw  V .  King 
of  Arrfgon ,  upon    his  Death-bed,   charged    his  Son 

(5}  Mar.  Hiít.  Hirp* 

Ferdinand^ 
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Ferdintwd,  King  of  Ñafies^  to  eiteem  nothing  beyond 
the  Authority  of  the  Apoftolick  See,  and  the  Favour 
of  the  Popes  ^  and  to  take  care  not  to  difguft  them, 
whatever  Reafon  he  had  on  his  fide  (6).  Impious  or 
Imprudent  Princes  think  it  a  piece  of  Bravery  to  carry 
themfelves  haughtily  towards  the  Popes  :  but  fuch  an 
Humility  is  fo  far  from  being  a  Weaknefs,  that  'tis  a 
Religious  Act ;  'tis  no  Dishonour,  but  a  Glory.  The 
molt  fubmiflive  Deferences  paid  them  by  the  greateit 
Princes,  are  but  a  pious  Magnanimity,  that  teaches  Sub- 
jects what  Refpecl  is  to  be  paid  to  all  that  is  Sacred  j 
they  beget  not  any  Infamy,  but  rather  an  Univerfal  Ap- 
plaufe.  No  one  condemned  the  Emperor  Conflantine^ 
for  taking  a  low  Seat  in  a  Council  of  Biíhops  (7)  }  nor 
King  Egica^  for  proitrating  himfelf  upon  the  Ground, 
in  another  held  at  Toledo  (8).  No  one  ever  fucceeds 
in  oppofing  the  Popes  •,  thofe  are  Quarrels  that  never 
have  a  good  end  ?  And  who  can  feparate  the  Intereit 
of  the  Temporal  Prince  from  that  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  ?  Injury  and  Authority  are  fo  joined,  that  the 
greater  that  is,  the  more  it  derogates  from  this.  The 
Pontifical  Dignity,  when  armed  with  both  the  Temporal 
and  Spiritual  Sword,  withitands  the  greateit  Power. 
It  meets  with  an  unfhaken  Obedience  in  Foreign  King- 
doms }  and  if  it  once  goes  to  make  War  upon  them, 
the  People's  Piety  grows  cold  ,  and  from  fighting  with 
Arms,  they  come  to  that  of  Books  •,  Allegiance  totters  } 
and  Religion  being  confounded,  changes  of  Government 
enfue,  and  the  overthrow7  of  Kingdoms,  whofe  only 
Bottom  is  the  Reverence  and  Refpecl:  of  the  Prieit- 
hood  (9),  which  made  fome  Nations  unite  it  to  the  Regal 
Dignity.  Princes  ought  therefore  to  carry  themfelves 
with  fo  much  Prudence,  as  to  decline,  as  much  as_pof- 
fible,  giving  any  Occafion  of  Diitafte  to  the  Popes  *, 
which  they  will  do,  if  they  pay  a  due  Pvefpect  to  the 
Apoftolick  See,  maintaining  its  Privileges,  Rights,  and 

(6)  Zurit.  Ann.  de  Arrag.  (7)  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conft.  f 8)  Chron, 
Reg.  Gcth.  (q)  Honor  Sacerdotii  firmitnentum  fotenih  afumsbatur, 
Tac,  Hift.  1.  5. 

Immunities 
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Immunities  inviolable,  and  aiferting  their  own  with 
Courage  and  Refolution,  when  they  interfere  not  with 
them,  without  admitting  any  Innovations  prejudicial  to 
their  own  States,  and  which  tend  not  to  the  Spiritual 
Good  of  their  Subjects.  When  Charles  V.  went  into 
Italy  to  be  Crown'd,  the  Pope's  Legates  would  oblige 
him  to  take  an  Oath  to  preferve  the  Rights  of  the  Church. 
To  which  he  anfwer'd,  That  as  he  would  not  alter  them , 
fo  neither  would  he,  on  the  other  fide,  do  any  thing  again  ft 
the  Conftitutions  of  the  Empire  :  Which  he  faid,  upon  the 
account  of  the  Fiefs  which  the  Church  pre- 
tended on  Parma  and  Tlaccntia.      *  King        *  A  Pa8e 

Ferdinand  the  Cathohck  was  fo  exact  in  this,     ? n,d  an  h*lf 
. *  '  .  c      1      r  1?      is  here  omit- 

that  one  may,  in  a  manner,  fay  he  tell     tedinthe/«- 

into  Excefs  •,  judging  it  not  fit  to  tranfgrefs     uan. 

the  Limits  of  Rights  and  Privileges  the 

leaft  in  the  World  •,  becaufe   when  the  Foot  is  once 

fixed,  it  prefently  defends  the  Place  it  ftands  on,  as  a 

EoíTeífion  \  and  infenfibly  goes  farther,  when,  by  briskly 

oppofing  its  firil  fteps,  much  greater  Loifes  might  be 

avoided.     John,  King  of  Arragon,  refufed  to  ratine  the 

Grant  of  the  Archbifhoprick  oiSaragoffa,  made  by  Pope 

Sixtw  IV.  to  Cardinal  Aufias  Dezpuch,  becaufe  he  did  not 

Nominate  him,  as  was  then  the  Cuftom  •,  but  caufing  the 

Cardinal's  Goods  and  Revenues  to  be  ferzed,  and  mif- 

ufing  his  Relations,  forced  him  to  quit  the  Pontificate, 

which  he  afterwards  conferred  upon  his  Nephew  AU 

fhonfm  (10).    Such  another  Difpute,  a  little  after,  arofe 

upon  the  Subject  of  the  Church  oiTarraffona  }  which  a 

certain  Temporal  Judge  having  been  made  Biihop  of, 

he  ordered  him  to  leave  itinftantly,  threatning,  if  he 

did  not,  to  drive  him,  and  all  that  belong'd  to  him,  out 

of  his  Kingdom.      The  fame  did  his  Son  Ferdinand,  in 

in  the  Biihoprick  of  Cuenca,  to  which  Pope  Sixtw  had 

collated  Raphael  Galeot,  a  Relation  of  his  own  (1 1 )  :  For 

the  King,  incens'd  that  it  mould  be  given  to  a  Foreigner, 

(10)  Zur.  Hifr.  Arrag  Mar.  Hfft.  Hifp.  1.  24.  c.  i5.    (nj  Anton. 
Neb.  Hift.  Hifp. 

Y  and 
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and  without  his  Nomination,  enjoined  all  the  Spaniards  to 
leave  Rome,  protefting  he  would  call  a  Council  upon  that 
and  fome  other  Matters  -?  and  when  the  Pope  afterwards 
fent  his  Nuncio  into  Spain,  he  bid  him  return,  complain- 
ing that  His  Holinefs  did  not  ufe  him  as  fuch  an  obedient 
Son  of  the  Church  deferved,  and  wondred  that  the  Em- 
bailador  fhould  undertake  fuch  a  Commiifion :  But  he 
humbly  making  anfwer,  That  he  would  renounce  the  Pri- 
vileges of  an  EmbaiTador,  and  fubmit  wholly  to  His  Ma- 
jefty's  Pleafure  ;  by  this,  and  the  good  Offices  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Spain,  he  was  admitted,  and  all  the  Differences 
adjufted.  But  unlefs,  for  Self-Prefervation,  or  other- 
wife,  the  Cafe  be  extremely  dangerous,  recourfe  ihould 
not  be  had  to  thefe  Methods  \  and  it  is  befitting  the  Pa- 
ternal Affe&ion  of  the  Popes,  not  to  give  Occafion  to 
them,  behaving  themfelves  fo  Courteous  always,  fo  as 
thereby  to  maintain  a  good  Correfpondence  with  Princes : 
For  although  they  have  in  their  Hand,  as  wasfaid,  the 
two  Swords  of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Authority,  yet 
this  ought  to  execute  nothing  but  by  the  Arms  of  Empe- 
rors and  Kings,  as  Protestors  and  Defenders  of  the 
Church  :  Which  makes  it  (  as  Aiphonfm  the  Wife  fays  *  ) 
of  fo  much  concernment  for  thofe  two  Powers  always  to 
agree,  fo  that  each  may  help  the  other,  when  Occafion 
requires.  I  doubt  not  but  all  thofe  whom  God  hath 
placed  in  this  High  Station,  have  this  Care  deeply  rooted 
in  their  Hearts  ;  but  yet  it  is  often-times  perplexed  by 
the  Courtiers  of  Rome,  whofe  only  bufinefs  is  to  fovv 
Difcords  •,  as  alfo  by  the  Ambition  of  fome  Miniilers, 
who  think  to  wind  themfelves  into  the  Favour  of  the 
Popes,  and  to  procure  the  belt  Preferments  by  their  In- 
dependency on  Princes,  and  by  the  Averfion  they  bear 
them,  always  inventing  Pretences  to  rejed  their  Petitions, 
and  taking  all  occafions  cf  Affronting  their  EmbaíTadors  \ 
and  who,  to  appear  Stout,  fuggeit  violent  Counfels, 
under  colour  of  Religion  and  Zeal  :  all  which  ruine 
the  good  Underilanding  of  the  Popes  and  Temporal 


S  In  Proem,  p.  2. 
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Princes,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Chriftian  Com- 
monwealth, and  chills  the  Veins  of  Piety,  for  want  of 
Love,  the  Artery  that  cheriihes  them,  and  maintains 
their  warmth. 


EMBLEM    XCV. 


THE  Ifthmus  maintains  it  felf  between  the  Force 
and  Power  of  two  contrary  Seas,  as  their  com- 
mon Arbiter,  not  enclining'  more  to  this  than 
that :  Hence,  what  one  takes  from  it,  the  other  reilores 
again  •,  and  by  the  conflict  of  both,  it  is  preferved  en- 
tire \  for  if  the  Waves  of  either  lhould  once  fwell  and 
overflow  the  whole  Trait  of  Ground,  they  would  fpoii 
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its  Jurifdiction,  and  it  would  be  no  longer  an  Ifthmus. 
This  Neutrality  betwixt  two  great  Powers  fupported, 
for  a  long  time,  Peter  Ruiz,  dyAz,agra  in  his  Govern- 
ment of  Albarraein,  iltuate  on  the  Frontiers  of  Caftile 
and  An- agon  (i)  •  for  each  of  thefe  Kings  took  care 
not  to  let  it  be  opprefs'd  by  the  other,  and  thofe  Emu- 
lations kept  the  Freedom  of  that  little  State  untouched. 
By  this  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  may  fee  how  much  it  is  their 
Intereít  to  ftand  Neuter  between  the  two  Crowns  of 
Frame  and  Spain,  and  to  keep  in  their  Hands  the  free 
Difpofal  of  the  PaíTes  into  Italy  by  the  Alps,  as  a  thing 
whereon  their  Grandeur,  their  Confervation,  and  the 
Neceflity  of  their  Friendihip,  entirely  depends  ;  it  high- 
ly concerning  each  of  thefe  Crowns  not  to  let  them  be 
iubdued  by  the  ©then  Hence  the  Spaniards  have  fo 
often  marched  to  the  Aid  of 'Charles  Fmanue^  and  re- 
covered fueh  Places  as  the  French  had  taken  from  him. 
I  know  only  one  Cafe  wherein  it  is  better  that  thefe 
Princes  break,  this  Neutrality,  and  fide  $ith  one  of  the 
two  Crowns*;'  and  that  is,  when  the  other  attempts  the 
ConqueftVof  their  Dominions,  particularly  that  of  France  : 
For  if  once  the  French  ihould  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Italy;  they  would  become  fo  powerful  (confidering  they 
have  already  extended  their  Dominions  from  the  very 
utmoft  Limits  of  the  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean, 
through  Calabria)  that  over-running  the  States  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  they  miiít  of  neceflity  either» unite  them  to 
the  Crown  of  France,  ox  burthen  them  with  an  intolerable 
Slavery,  which  the  whole  Body  oí  Italy  would  foon  feel 
the  Eifecls  of,  without  hopes  of  redeeming  their  Liberty 
again  ,  and  for  Spain  ever  to  retrieve  their  Loiles,  or 
balance  their  Forces,  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
conildering  the  vaif.  diilance  between  them  too.  This 
Danger  the  Republick  of  Venice,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Prudence,  weighed,  when  feeing  Charles  the  Eighth's 
Power  encreafe  in  Italy,  they  ftruck  up  that  which  was 
•called  the  Holy  League.    From  that  time,  one  may  fay, 

(i)  Mar.  Hiil.  Bifp.  1.  u.  c.  16. 

Divine 
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Divine  Providence  began  to  contrive  the  Security  and 
Prefervation  of  the  Apoftolick  Chair,  and  of  Religion^, 
and  to  prevent  its  falling  under  the  Tyranny  of  the 
Turk,  or  being  infecled  with  the  Herefies,  then  taking 
root  in  Germany  -,  advanced  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Houfe 
o{A"ftria,  and  effcabliih'd  the  Spamfh  Monarchy  in  the 
States  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Afilan,  that  Italy  might  have 
a  Catholick  Prince  to  defend  it  on  all  fides  :  And  to 
reilrain  the  Power  of  Spam,  and  make  it  content  with 
the  Rights  of  Succeflion,  Fiefs,  and  Arms,  it  raifed  it 
a  Rival  in  the  Per  fon  of  the  King  of  France,  to  lay  its 
Kings  under  a  neceifity  for  their  Prefervation  of  gaining 
the  Love  and  Good-will  of  their  Subjects,  and  the  Eiteem 
of  other  Princes,  by  maintaining  Juftice  among  them, 
with  thefe  Peace,  without  giving  the  leaít  Occaiion  to 
War,  which  always  hazards  the  Rights  and  Defigns  of 
the  moil  Powerful 

This  Advantage  which  Italy  reaps  from  the  Power 
of  Spa.'n,  js,  by  fome,  unjuitly  traduced  as  a  Yoke  of 
Slavery  °,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  Inftru- 
ment  of  its  Repofe,  of  its  Liberty  and  Religion  :  The 
Miltake  proceeds  from  their  not  well  knowing  the  Inv 
portance  of  this  Counterpoife.  A  Perfon,  ignorant  tn 
Navigation,  feeing  the  Bottom  of  a  Ship  filled  with  Sand 
and  Stones,  thinks  it  carries  the  Caufe  of  its  Wreck  in  this 
Weight  :  whereas  they  who  are  acquainted  with  Sea- 
Affairs,  know,  that  without  this  Baliait,  the  Lightnefs  of 
the  Ship  could  never  fubfifl  long  againil  the  Agitation  of 
the  Waves.  Nicephorm,  fpeaking  of  this  tMcfmUbrinin 
between  two  Crowns,  looks  on  it  as  a  Common  Advantage 
to  the  Subjects  of  both  Kingdoms,  when  he  fays,  u  That 
ci  he  could  not  enough  admire  the  infcrutable  Wifdom 
<c  of  God,  who  makes  two  direftly  oppofite  Means  tend 
"  to  the  fame  End  •,  as  when  he  would  keep  two  Powers^ 
a  at  variance,  without  however  fubjec~ting  the  one  to 
tm  the  other,  he  either  gives  to  both  Commanders, 
tc  whofe  Capacity  and  Courage  difcover  the  Artifices, 
u  and  opDofe  the  Attempts  of  the  adverfe  Party,  which 
a  makes  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Subje&s  of  bcth  Sides  -, 
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u  or  elfe  fets  over  them  Men  fo  fenfelefs  and  cowardly, 
cc  that  they  undertake  nothing  coniiderable  one  againit 
<c  another,  but  leave  the  Limits  of  the  Kingdom  as  they 
<c  found  them  (2).      For  the  fame  ends,  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  parted  the  Forces  of  the  French  and  Spamfh 
Kings,  by  interpofing  the  high  Walls  of  the  Alts,  left 
Propinquity  of  Territories,  or  Eafinefs  of  PaíTage,  íhould 
be  a  Temptation  to  War,  and  favour  the  French  moft, 
if  that  Nation  íhould  have  thefe  Doors  fo  often  open. 
It  has  ftill,  for  greater  Security,  given  the  Keys  of  them 
to  the  Duke  of  &r¿'oy,  an  Italian  Prince ,  who  having  his 
States  between  thofe  two  Kingdoms,  can  lock  or  leave 
them  open,  according  as  the  Publick  Good  requires. 
This  Divine  Difpofition  Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  fenfible 
of,   and  with   lingular  Prudence  procured  the  State 
,         of  Salnzx.es   to   fall    into  the    Duke  of 
Pacc^nW     Savofs  Hands.      *  This  was  a  very  an- 
teff  omitted*     c*ent  State-Maxim  }  on  which  Alphonfuf, 
hike  French.      King  of  Nap  les ,  grounded  his  Advice  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  not  to  deliver  up  Jfii 
to  Lewis  the  Dauphin :  For  (  faid  he  )  it  is  not  {or  the 
good  o/Italy,  that  the  French  ftrive  to  get  footing  there,  but 
to  bring  it  under  their  Subjettion,  as  was  attempted  in  the 
Genoefe  Expedition.    That  Italian  Prince  penetrated  not 
the  force  of  this  Counfel,  who  advifed  the  prefent  French 
King,  by  making  himfelf  Matter  of  Pignerol,  to  get 
firm  footing  on  the  Alps  r  deceived  probably  (  unlefs  it 
were  Malice)  by  the  appearing  Conveniency  of  having 
the  French  ready  againit  any  Attacks  of  the  Spaniards  • 
not  confidering,  that  by  the  fear  of  a  future  War,  which 
might  perhaps  never  have  really  happen'd,  a  prefent 
and  moll  certain  one  is  kindled,  upon  the  admiflion  of 

(2)  Mir  an  m'-.hi  Cubit  impervejligxbilem  Dei  fapientiam,  qui  plane 
mitraría,  wdfine  comlufit.  Nam  cwn  dim  adierfarias  potejlates  inter  fe 
eoramitterefiaru:^  nee  alteram  dteri  fubjicere,  ant  ingenio  ¿r  virWe  pi- 
fiantes utrinque  parti  moderatves  prxficit,  ut  alter  alterius  covfilia  ¿r 
$<maVM  vertar,  £5"  utrinque  fubditorum  ¡ibertati  confulatur,  aut  ntrofque 
hebetes  &  imbe'Jes  delight  ut  neuter  «herum  tentare ,  i&frta  (quvd  aiunt) 
irwfilpe  audtnti  yaerefye  reg?iorw  limites  conveliere.  Niceph, 
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the  French  into  Italy  ;  it  being  impoffible  for  Peace  to  be 
preferved  in  any  one  Province  betwixt  two  Nations  fo 
oppofite  and  difagreeing  :  Nor  were  Italy  like  to  reap 
any  other  Benefit  from  it  than  this,  That  it  would 
nourifh  a  Serpent  in  its  Bofom,  whofe  poifonous  Sting 
would  certainly  afterwards  envenom  it.     Befides  that 
the  French,  even  when  within  their  own  Limits,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Alps,  are  always  near  enough  to  march 
into  Italy,  when  called,  nor  is  it  neceflary  that  they  be 
fo  near  as  to  have  the  PaiTage  at  their  Command.    Be- 
fides, were  the  French  fo  modeft,  fo  void  of  Ambition, 
as  to  confine  themfelves  there,  and  not  move  but  when 
called  upon  *,  yet  who  doubts  but  upon  fuch  an  Occafion 
they  would  widely  tranfgrefs  the  Bounds  of  Prote&ion ; 
as  Lewis  Sforz.a,  Caftmchio  Caftrocani,  and  feveral  others, 
have  aftually  experienc'd,   who  fought  their  Aid  with 
no  other  Advantage,  than  that  the  fame  befell  them 
(as  it  does  fome  at  this  day)  which  Tacitus  relates  to 
have  happened  to  the  Frecentini,  who,  while  they  agreed 
among  themfelves,  valued  not  the  Farthians  -,  but  upon 
their  falling  into  DiiTentions,  while  each  called  in  Aid 
againft  his  Rival,   the  Perfon  invited   by  one  Party 
conquered  both  (3).      Now  if  that  Power  might  be 
brought  into  Fignerol,  fo  as  to  be  wholly  at  the  Difpofal 
of  Italy,  either  to  call  it  in,  or  fend  it  out  of  its  Ter- 
ritories, as  Occafion  Ihould  require,  there  had  then  been 
fome  Reafon  in  the  Policy,  fome  colour  of  Zeal  for  the 
Publick  Good,  in  this  Counfel :  But  now,  in  a  time  the 
moit  improper  in  the  World,   to  place  it  within  the 
very  Gates  of  Italy ,  to  enter  them  upon  every  Motion 
of  Ambition  or  Levity,  and  that  Fear  of  it  might  keep 
the  Spaniards  continually  upon  their  Guard,  and  Occafion 
be  given  to  other  Princes  to  take  up  Arms,  and  a  Storm 
of  Wars  be  raifed  never  to  be  calmed,  was  fo  far  from 
being  good  Counfel,  that  it  was  the  rankeit  Treafon, 

($)  guoties  concordes  agunt,  fpenitur  Partbta ;  ubi  dijjenfere,  dum 
fbi  quifque  contra  xmuhs  fubjidium  vocant,  accitus  in  partem  adverfim 
omnes  valefcit.    Tac.  Annal.  1.  6. 
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being,  in  plain  terms,  no  other  than  expofing  it  to  the 
Power  of  France,  and  wrefiing  that  out  of  the  Italian 
Prince's  Hand,  which  he  had  over  the  Alps,  for  the 
Common  Good  of  All. 

In  the  other  Potentates  of  Italy,  which  are  not  fituate 
between  thofe  two  Crowns,  this  Reafon  ot  Neutrality 
has  not  the  fame  force ;  for  when  once  War  is  brought 
into  Italy,  they  cannot  but  fall  a  Prey  to  the  Conqueror, 
without  having  obliged  either  Party  ;  as  the  Confuí 
Qmnetius  faid  to  the  zALtolians,  to  perfuade  them  to  de- 
clare for  the  Romans,  in  the  War  againít  Antlochus  \ 
and  as  the  Florentines  found,  when  refuting  to  join  with 
the  King  of  ^m^,  they  flood  Neuter  ;  thereby  lofing 
the  Favour  of  the  French  King,  without  appealing  the 
Anger  of  the  Pope  (4).  Neutrality  neither  makes  Friends, 
nor  removes  Enemies  (5).  Hence  Alphonfits,King  oí  Naples, 
faid  of  the  Sienois,  who  thinking  to  fave  themfelves  by 
Neutrality,  were  ruin'd,  "  That  the  fame  happened  to 
"  them,  which  ufually  does  to  one  who  lodges  in  the 
"  middle  of  anHoufe,  whom  they  below  fill  with  Smoke, 
"  thofe  above  pour  Water  down  upon  him."  What 
did  not  the  Thebans  fuftér,  by  being  Neutral,  when 
Xerxes   invaded  Greece  t     While   Lewis  XL    of  France 

continued  fo,  he  never  had  Peace  with  any  Prince  (<5). 
*  Let  not  the  Prince  be  deceived,  in  imagining  this 
Neutrality  to  be  the  belt  means  to  balance 

f  This  whole     t'ne  forces  of  Spain  and  France  -,  for  cer- 

SSSftjE      tainly   there   ought  to  be  fome  Decla- 

oniitted  in  the  .  J     .     ,    ,    .p  r    ,      r  , 

French.      "         ration  in  behalf  of  the  former,  not  that 

it  may  enlarge  its  Territories,  or  make 

an  Inrode  into  France,  but  that  it  may  maintain  what  it 

is  already  poííeíTed  of,  and  the  French  be  kept  within 

their  Kingdom,  and  not  by  any  Neutrality  or  Affection 

be  invited  out.     And  this  is  fo  certain,  that  the  very 

Declaration  of  Favour,  without  any  other  Publick  De- 

(4)  grippe  fine  dignitate  premium  viftor'n  eritis.  Liv.  I.35.  (\)  Mw- 
tralitas  neque  amicos  pmty  netyfi  inimicos  tolliu  Pol\b.  (6)  Phil. 
de  Comin. 

monftra- 
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monftrations,  poifes  thefe  Scales,  and  is  a  fufficient  Ar- 
gument of  War.  Italy  can  never  bear  two  Fa&ions  that 
ftrive  to  raife  their  Fortunes  by  the  Contention  of  both 
Crowns  within  its  Bowels.  This  Charles  V.  was  fenfible 
of,  when,  to  reftore  Peace  to  Italy,  he  deilroyed  them, 
and  new-modelled  the  Republick  of  Florence,  which  at 
that  Time  encouraged  them  •,  for  one  of  the  two  Balances, 
of  France  or  Spain,  never  fo  little  over-loaded,  turned 
the  Scale  of  Peace,  which  confifts  in  keeping  them  even. 
Upon  the  knowledge  of  this  Truth,  all  prudent  Princes 
and  Commonwealths  have  ihewed  themfelves  more  ad- 
dicted to  Spain,  to  add  fome  Weight  to  it  -,  and  that  by 
fetling  a  more  perfect  (equilibrium,  they,  with  their 
States,  might  enjoy  a  happy  Tranquility  -,  and  if  at  any 
time  any  one  has  difordered  it,  by  efpouiing  the  contrary 
Party,  he  has  been  the  Occafion  of  great  Troubles,  and 
promoted  the  Ruine  of  Italy. 

Glory,  thatconftant  attendant  of  Ambition,  prompts 
íbme  Italians  to  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  them  to  unit*  againft  both  Crowns,  and  have  no 
other  Mailers  but  themfelves,  either  by  dividing  them- 
felves into  Republicks,  or  fetting  up  one  Head.  Thoughts 
more  for  Talk,  than  Effect,  confidering  the  prefent 
Condition  of  Italy,  for  either  this  Sovereign  muft  be 
the  Pope,  or  fome  other.  If  the  Pope,  there  want  not 
very  many  plaufible  Reafons  to  ihew  the  impoiTibility 
of  maintaining  a  Spiritual  Monarchy  changed  into  a 
Temporal  one  under  an  Elective  Prince  (especially  if 
he  be  of  a  declining  Age,  as  generally  all  the  Popes  are) 
verfed  only  in  Arts  of  Peace,  and  Ecclefiaftical  Tran- 
quility, wholly  employed  in  Spiritual  Affairs,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  Nephews  and  Relations,  who,  ihould 
they  not  require  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  SucceiTion 
of  their  States,  will  be  fure  to  ihare  them  by  Inveilitures. 
Befides,  it  being  the  Intereft  of  Chriftendom,  that  the 
Popes  be  the  Common  Fathers  of  all  its  Members,  and 
not  have  any  Differences  with  other  Princes,  they  will 
hereby  be  engaged  in  perpetual  Quarrels  with  thofe  two 
Crowns  j  which,  on  account  of  the  Claims  each  lay  to 

the 
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the  Dutcliy  oí  Milan,  and  the  Kingdoms  oí  Naples  and 
Sicily,  will  foon  fall  upon  the  Apoflolick  See ,  whether 
joined  by  fomeCompaft  to  divide  the  Conquefts  of  thefe 
States,  or  Separately,  one  breaking  into  Italy  through 
the  Milanefe,  the  other  through  Naples ,  with  the 
Danger  too  of  one  of  them  calling  in  the  Aid  of  the 
Germans,  or  the  Turk,  who  would  afterwards  fix  in 
Italy. 

But  fuppofe  any  Perfon  were  created  King  of  all  Italy, 
yet  ftill  the  fame  Inconveniencies  would  remain  ,  nay, 
another  much  greater  would  arife  from  hence  *,  that  to 
form  a  Monarchy,  this  King  muft  neceiTarily  make 
other  Princes  fubjeft  to  him,  and  ftrip  the  Pope  of  his 
Empire :  For  ihould  he  leave  them  in  the  fame  Con- 
dition they  are  at  prefent,  ( though  it  were  under  fome 
acknowledgment  of  Homage,  or  in  Alliance)  he  could 
never  fupport  himfelf  •,  befides  that  thus  Italy  would 
lofe  that  Spiritual  Empire,  which  renders  it  no  lefs  Illu- 
flrious  than  heretofore  the  Roman  did ,  and  being  de- 
prived of  its  Liberty,  would  be  brought  to  a  kind  of 
Tyrannical  Confufion. 

There  is  yet  lefs  probability  of  Italy's  continuing  in 
Peace,  under  feveral  Native  Princes ,  for  they  can  never 
agree  fo  uniformly  as  to  unite  againft  the  two  Crowns, 
but  will  rather  ruine  one  another  by  Inteftine  Wars,  as 
it  happened  in  former  Ages ;  the  Italian  Nation  being  of 
fo  lofty  a  Genius,  that  it  fcorns  a  Medium  ;  either  it  muit 
abfolutely  Govern  or  Obey. 

From  all  which,  it  appears,  how  neceilary  fome 
Foreign  Power  is  to  Italy,  which,  oppofed  to  all  others, 
neither  fuffers  Wars  between  its  Princes,  nor  allows 
them  to  make  ufe  of  Foreign  Arms  -,  which  is  the  reafon, 
that  lince  it  was  united  with  the  Crown  of  Spain,  it  has 
always  enjoy'd  a  perfed  and  continual  Peace. 

The  Advantage  therefore  that  attends  that  ncceffity  of 
joining  it  felf  to  one  of  the  two  Crowns,  may  prevail 
upon  the  Italian  Nation  to  conform  to  the  prefent  State, 
especially  fmce  if  there  ihould  happen  any  Alteration  in 
Milan,  Naples  and  Sicily,  it  could  not  but  give  a  great 

Difturbance 
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Difturbance  to  other  Governments :  For  njo  New  Forms 
are  introduced  without  the  corruption  of  others  }  and 
feeing  one  of  the  two  Nations  mull  be  incorporated 
with  Italy,  the  Spamfr  has  moil  Reafon  for  it,  they  lying 
both  under  the  fame  Climate,  which  renders  them  more 
alike  in  Firmnefs  of  Religion,  Obfervance  of  Juitice, 
Gravity  of  A&ions,  Fidelity  to  their  Princes,  Conilancy  in 
their  Promifes  and  Publick  Faith,  in  Moderation  of  Mind, 
and,  briefly,  in  all  other  Cuftoms   and  Manners  •,  and 
beiides,  becaufe  the  King  of  Spain  governs  not  in  Italy 
as  a  Stranger,  but  as  an  Italian  Prince,  who  aims  at  no- 
thing more  there,  than  to  maintain  what  he  juilly  pof- 
feifes,   fince  he  can,  with  much  more  Advantage  to  his 
States,  extend  his  Monarchy  over  the  vail  Countries 
of  Africa.      This  Maxim  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  left  to 
his  Succeifors,  in  generonfly  refilling  the  Offer  of  the 
Title  of  Emperor  of  Italy,  faying,  That  he  defired  nothing 
but  what  of  Right  belonged  to  him,  and  that  it  was  not  his 
defign  to  difmember  the  Imperial  Dignity.     This  Truth  is 
fufficiently  atteiled  by  the  Reflitutions  the  King  of  Spain 
has  made  of  feveral  Places,  without  making  ufe  of  any 
Law  of  Arms,  or  demanding  Satisfaction  for  Charges 
and  Damage ,  or  taking  up  Arms  but  upon  neceifity, 
either  for  his  own  defence,  or  that  of  another,  as  the 
Dukes  of  Mantua  have  experience  ;   and  if  he  has  at 
any  time  made  War  upon  the  Duke  of  Never  s,  it  was 
not,  as  Malice  would  infinuate,  to  make  himfelf  Mailer 
of  Cafal,  but  to  put  it  in  the  Power  of  the  Emperor  to 
do  Juftice  to  thofe  who  laid  Preteniions  to  th efe  States, 
For  the  Duke  of  Never  $  having  implored,  by  the  Marquefs, 
of  Mirebtan,  His  Majeily's  Protection  and  Confent  to 
the  Marriage  of  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  Retel,  with  the 
Princefs  Mary,  obtained  both  :  But  after  the  Conclufion  of 
this  Matter,  Advice  was  brought  to  Madrid,  That  by  the 
under-hand  Practices  of  Count  d'Eftrige,  the  Wedding 
was  already  celebrated ,  Vincent,  Duke  of  Mantua,  being 
at  the  point  of  Death,  without  the  King's  knowledge, 
directly  againit  the  Agreement  between  him  and  the 
Duke  j  which  was  the  reafon  that  this  Novelty,  which 

appeared 
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appeared  to  feme  a  kind  of  Slight  and  Diitruft,  deferred 
firil  the  execution  of  the  Prote&ion,  and.  gave  after^ 
wards  place  to  freih  Deliberations ;  wherein  it  was  re- 
folved,  That  without  any  Notice  taken  of  all  this,  the 
favour  promifed,  ihould   remain   in  full  force,   and 
One  be  fent  to  give  the  Married  Couple  Joy.    But  as 
Divine  Providence  had  determined  the  Deilru&ion  of 
the  City  and  Houfe  of  Mantua,   for  the  Vices  of  its 
princes,  and  their  Violation  of  fo  many  Marriages,  it 
direfted  all  Events  to  that  end  •,  and  accordingly,  for 
this  Reafon,  while  thefe  Things  paired  iij  Spain,  Car- 
dinal Richlieu,  a  fworn  Enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Never s, 
brought  it  about,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  afliiled  by  his 
Mailer,  denounced  War  againil  him,  to  get  what  he 
}aid  claim  to  in  Montferrat.     But  the  Duke  fmelling  this 
tobe  nothing  but  a  Pretence,  under  which  to  bring  the 
French  Arms    into  Italy,   and    by  the  Ruine  of  both 
Dukes,  to  encreafe  the  Grandeur  of  France,  difcovef^d 
the  whole  Intrigue  to  G  on f alvo  of  Cor  dona, Governor  of 
Jdilan%  promifing  to  defert  the  French,  if  he  would  afllffe 
him.      Gonfalvo  defired    Time  to   coniider,   and  fend 
Advice  of  it  into  Spain  ;  and  feeing  the  Duke  make  fome 
difficulty  to  grant  it ,  and  that  if  he  did  not  fuccour 
turn,   the  Doors  of  the  Alps  would  be  open  to  the 
French,   he,  of  his  own  head,  agreed  with  the  Duke, 
Jioping  to,  make  himfelf  Mailer  of  Cafal,  by  the  means 
of  Effadin,  whereby  (  as  himfelf  wrote  to  His  Majeily  ) 
the  Emperor  might  with  much  more  eafe  determine  the 
Controverfieson  foot  in  Montferrat  and  Mantua  :  a  Refor 
Ration  which  obliged  His  Majeily  to  fufpend  afecond  time 
$he  execution  of  the  Protection  promifed,  though  con- 
trary to  his  Defign  of  procuring  the  Peace  of  Italy  -, 
íievérthelefs,  to  maintain  that,  and  cut  off  all  Occaiion 
of  Jealouiie?  he  gave  Order  to  Gonfalvo  oiCordona,  That 
if,  as  was  fuppofed,  he  was  already  poíTeífed  of  Cafal, 
be  ihould  keep  it  in  the  Name  of  the  Emperor,  the  true 
Mailer  of  it,  at  the  fame  time  difpatching  Letters  to 
júm  to  that  erTeft,  to  convey,  in  that  cafe,  to  His  Im- 
perial Majeily,    But  the  Treaty  with  Efpadin  not  fuc~ 

cceding^ 
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ceeding,  Gonfaho,  without  any  Order  from  His  Ma^ 
jcfty,  inverted  Paf*l\  which  was  the  Occafion  of  the 
King  of  Franc  eh  Journey  to  Sufa,  and  of  Span's  being 
unexpe&edly  engaged  in  the  War,  after  having  pub^. 
lickly  protefted  that  thofe  Forces  were  only  Auxi- 
liaries to  the  Emperor,  to  the  end  the  Rights  of  the 
Pretenders  upon  Mont f err  at  and  Mantua  might  be 
decided  by  way  of  Juftice  •,  nor  would  Confaho  accept 
of  the  Term  offered  him  by  the  Duke  ;of  Never  s,  of 
rating  Cafd^  left  any  íhould  think  His  Májefty  engaged 
in  thefe  Commotions  more  out  of  private  Intereft,  than 
for  the  fake  of  the  Publick  Qiiiet.  This  is  the  very 
Truth  of  the  Matter,  which  fo  many  have  unjuftly 
exclaim'd  againft,  fo  few  really  known. 

Let  the  Prince  therefore  and  Republick  of  Italy  lay 
afide  the  empty  Shadows  of  Jealouíles,  aflivring  them- 
felves  that  Spain  aims  at  nothing  more  -than  to  keep  up 
its  Grandeur  amongfl:  them,  not  to  enereafe  it  %  and  let 
them  give  place  to  this  true  piece  of  Policy,  if  they  deiire 
the  Peace  oí  Italy  i  for  thefe  imaginary  Emulations  tend 
to  no  other  end,  but  to  promote  its  Difquietj  there 
being  no  War  but  what  proceeds  either  from  the  Ambi- 
tion of  a  powerful  Monarch,  or  the  Apprehenfions  of 
an  inferiour  Prince» 


EMBLEM 
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Vlftory  in  juit  Wars,  aims  at  no  other  end  but 
Peace :  Hence  that  is  the  moil  Glorious,  which 
is  obtained  with  leaft  Damage,  and  more  by 
Stratagem  than  Force,  which  was  leaft  covered  with 
Duit  and  Blood  j  which  Horace  calls, 

■  Dnkisfme  pvlvere  palma  :     * 

Lawrels  with  Eafe  obtained,  fmell  always  iweet. " 


u 


The  Romans,  for  bloody  Victories,  facrificed  a  Cock  $ 
and  an  Oxe,  for  thofe  got  by  Stratagem.    If  by  Wit  and 


Horat. 
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Underitanding  we  are  like  God,  but  have  Force  in  com- 
mon with  Brutes,  undoubtedly  there  is  more  Glory  in 
conquering  with  the  former  than  the  latter.    Tiberius 
was  better  pleas'd  in  having  quieted  the  Empire  by  Pru- 
dence, than  if  he  had  done  it  by  the  Sword  (1) :    And 
Agrícola  looked  on  it  as  Glorious  to  vanquiih  the  Britain* 
without  the  lofs  of  Roman  Blood  (2).     If  Victory  pro- 
pofes  the  Prefervation  and  Encreafe  of  the  Common- 
wealth, it  will  fucceed  much  better  by  Policy  or  Nego- 
tiation, than  by  Arms.    The  Life  of  one  Citizen  is  of 
more  account  than  the  Death  of  many  Enemies.  Whence 
Scipio  the  African  ufed  to  fay,  That  be  had  rather  [ave 
one  Citizen,  than  conquer  a  thou f and  Enemies  :  A  Sentence 
which  afterwards  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  Tins 
took  for  his  Device.    For  to  conquer  an  Enemy  is  the 
Work  of  a  General  ;  to    fave  a  Citizen,  that  of  a 
Patriot.     Vitelline  confidered  not  this,  when  having  de- 
fended Otho,  he  faid,  in  pairing  among  the  dead  Bodies, 
The  fmell  of  dead  Enemies  is  fweet,  but  that  of  Citizens  yet 
faecter.  A  barbarous  Saying,  unworthy  even  of  a  Vulture. 
A  quite  different  Companion  was  feen  in  Himilcon,  who 
having  obtained  confiderable  Victories  in  Sicily,  becaufe 
he  had  loit  moil  of  his  Men  by  SickneiTes  which  feized 
the  Army  in  their  Camp,    entered  Carthage,  not  in 
Triumph,  but  in  Mourning,  and  the  Habit  of  a  Slave, 
and  going  ftrait  to  his  Quarters,  killed  himfelf,  without 
fpeaking  a  word  to  any.    Cruel  Vi&ory  feems  tobe 
more  the  Heat  of  Revenge,than  EfFecT:  of  Courage  ;  it  has 
more  of  Fiercenefs  than  Reafon  in  it.      When  Lewis  XII. 
King  of  France,  received  News,   that  his  Army  had 
gotten  the  better  in  the  Battel  of  Ravenna,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  all  his  Officers,  and  the  beft  part  of  his 
Soldiers^  Would  to  God  (faid  he,  íighing)  J  had  losl  the 
Day,  and  my  brave  Captains  were  now  alive  I    May  fuch 
Victories  as  thefc  be  for  my  Enemies,  wherein  the  Conquered 
is  Conqueror,  and  the  Fin  or  vanquiflied.     For  this  Reafon, 

(1)  Latere  Tiberio,  q«ia  pacem  fapientia  finnaveraty  qutm  ft  bellum 
per  acies  cwfecijjet,  Tac.  Annal.  11  2.  (2)  Ingens  vittoria  deem 
eitra  J^manum  fanguimm  tcUanti,   Id.  in  Vit.  Agrie. 
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the  moil  prudent  Commanders  decline  Engagements  and 
Attacks  as  much  as  poflible  •,  and  value  themfelves  more 
upon  obliging  the  Enemy  to  yield ,  than  upon  fub- 
duing  him  by  Force  (3).  The  Great  Captain  received 
Gajeta  by  Surrender  :  and  fome  thinking  he  had  better, 
Unce  he  was  now  Mailer  of  the  Field,  have  ilormed  it, 
and  taken  the  Officers,  with  the  Garrifon,  Prifoners,  to 
prevent  any  mifchief  they  might  do,  if  let  go ,  he  an- 
fwered,  It  -would  have  con  more  in  Powder  and  Ball  than 
the  Banger  would  have  been  worth.  It  is  a  generous  Valour 
that  brings  the  Enemy  to  a  Surrender  without  Blood- 
íhed,  and  a  happy  War  that  is  ended  by  Mercy  and 
Pardon  (4).  Valour  is  for  the  Enemy,  but  Mercy  for 
the  Captive  (5).  This  Generofity  of  Mind  is  very 
rare  now-a-days,  when  War  is  undertaken  more  to 
fatisfie  Paflion,  than  to  exert  Valour,  more  for  Devalua- 
tion than  Conqueft.  It  is  called  Teace,  to  reduce  Cities 
into  Aihes,  and  Countries  into  Defarts  (6),  to  lay  wafte 
and  burn  up  Fields,  as  we  fee  in  Germany  and  Burgundy. 
What  a  barbarous  Cruelty,  how  inconíiílent  with  Hu- 
mane Reafon  is  it  thus  to  wage  War  with  Nature  her 
felf,  and  take  from  her  thofe  'Means  wherewith  íhe 
nouriíhes  and  fupports  us  ?  The  Holy  Scriptures  forbid 
even  the  Trees  that  grow  near  beiieged  Cities  to  be  cut 
down,  becaufe  they  are  Wood,  not  Men,  and  fo  can- 
not encreafe  the  Enemy's  Number  (7).  To  that  degree 
does  God  abhorr  Blood  fpilt  in  War,  that  though  he 
had  made  his  People  take  up  Arms  againir*the  Midimltes, 
yet  he  afterwards  enjoined,  That  whofoever  had  killed 
any  Perfon,  or  touched  any  Slain,  ihould  purine  himfelf 

($)  Dare  in  di [crimen  legiones  baud  imperatorium  raw,  Tac.  Annal. 
lib.  2.  (4)  Bellorum  egregios  fines,  quoties  ignofcendo  tmnfigatur,  Tac. 
Annal.  1. 12.  (5)  ¿uanta  pervicacia  in  hoihm  tanta  benefcentia  ad- 
versus  fupplices   utendum,    Id    ibid.  (6)  Vbi  folitudinem  factum 

pacem  appellant,  Tac.  in  Vic  Agrie  (y)  When  thou  ihalt  befiege 
a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  waragainfi  it  to  take  it,  thou  (halt  not 
deftroy  the  trees  thereof,  by  forcing  an  axe  againft  them  :  for  t^ou 
mayeft  eat  of  them,  and  thou  ihalt  not  cut  them  down  (  for  the  tree 
of  the  field  is  man's  life)  to  employ  them  in  tht  fiege,  Bern.  20. 19. 
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feven  Days  out  of  the  Camp  (8).  apneas  thought  it 
a  Crime  to  touch  Things  Sacred  before  he  had  wafhed 
his  Hands  in  fome  living  Stream  : 

AttreBare  nefa^  donee  me  fium'me  vivo 
Ablnero.     * 

God,  as  he  is  equally  the  Author  of  Peace  and  Life, 
hates  thofe  who  difturb  that,  or  cut  the  thread  of  this : 
even  to  Weapons,  as  the  Inftruments  of  Death,  he  has 
declared  his  averfion  \  for  hence,  I  conceive,  he  com- 
manded his  Altars  to  be  built  of  rough,  unpolihYd 
Stone,  which  no  Iron  had  touched  \  fuch  as  that  was 
which  the  People  of  lfrael  raifed,  after  they  had  palled 
the  River  J  or  dm  (9)  ^  and  that  of  jojlwa,  after  his 
Victory  over  the  Men  of  Ai  (10).  The  Reafon  of  this, 
is,  that  Iron  is  the  Matter  of  War,  whereof  Swords  are 
made  :  nor  would  he  fuffer  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  purity  and 
peaceablenefs  of  his  Sacrifices,  as  that  other  Precept 
feems  to  intimate  (11). 

But  ambition  of  Glory  feldom  gives  place  to  theic 
Confiderations,  imagining  there  can  be  no  Reputation 
got,  where  Valour  is  not  exercifed,  and  Blood  fpilt ; 
and  thence  it  is  that  fome  care  not  to  make  ufe  of 
Auxiliaries,  or  admit  of  Companions  in  Victory. 
King  Alpbonfa  III.  loft  the  Battel  of  Arc,  only  becaufe 
he  would  not  ftay  for  the  coming  up  of  the  Forces  of 
Leon  and  Navarr  j  and  Tilly  ¡  that  of  Lciffick,  by  not 
waiting  for  the  Imperial  Forces.  In  which  thing  Ambi- 
tion is  much  in  the  wrong  \  the  Glory  of  Victories  con- 

(8)  And  do  ye  abide  without  the  camp  feven  days  :  whomever 
hath  killed  any  perfon,  and  whofoeyer  hath  touched  any  (lain,  purine 
both  your  felves  and  your  captives,  on  the  third  djy,  and  on  the 
feventh  day,  Hwnb.  3  1.  19.  *  Virgil.         (9)  And  there  fhalt 

rhou  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  Gcd,  an  airar  of  ftone  :  thou 
fhalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them,  Dent.  27.  $.  (10)  Then 
joihua  built  an  altar,  <£jc.  an  altar  of  whole  ftones,  over  which  no 
man  had  lift  up  an  iron,  $->JI>.  8.  33,  3*.  fu)  If  thou  wilt  make 
me  an  altar  of  ftone,  thou  (halt  not  build  it  of  hewn  ftone:  for  if  thou 
lift  up  the  tool  upon  it,  thou  haft  polluted  it,  Exi>d.  2  :•  25. 

Z  fining 
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lifting  not  fo  much  in  any  degree  of  Courage,  as  in 
having  known  how  to  make  good  ufe  of  fafe  Counfels  *, 
forafmuch  as  the  one  depends  on  Chance,  the  other  on 
Prudence.  He  obtains  the  Victory  foon  enough,  who 
has  with  Judgment  fo  provided  that  he  ihould  not  be 
overcome.  Ambition  burns  •,  and  Reafon,  once  di- 
ll urbed,  follows  its  Natural  Force  and  Tendency,  and 
deftroys  it  felf.  States  are  never  more  beholding  to  their 
Prince,  than  when  undervaluing  Trophies  and  Triumphs, 
fie  ft  rives  to  maintain  Peace  by  Negotiation,  and  pur- 
chafes  Victory  with  Money  ^  for  it  is  much  cheaper 
buying  for  that  than  Blood,  and  generally  fafer  fighting 
with  Golden  than  Iron  Weapons. 

The  variety  of  paft -Accidents  is  apt  to  make  Victory 
forget  it  felf  ^  Glory,  to  make  it  vaniih  -0  Joy,  to  dis- 
order •,  Spoils,  to  puff  it  up  \  Acclamations,  to  make  it 
over-confident-,  and  Bloodihed  prompts  it  to  defpife 
the  Enemy,  and  fleep  fecure,  when  it  ihould  be  moft 
vigilant,  and  ihew  greater  Fortune  in  fubchiing  it  felf, 
than  it  met  with  in  conquering  the  Enemy  :  for  this  lat- 
ter may  poifibly  be  more  an  effect  of  Fortune  than  Cou- 
rage j  but  in  the  Triumph  over  our  Affections  and 
Paflions,  Chance  has  no  part.  The  General  therefore 
would  do  well,  immediately  after  a  Victory,  to  retire 
into  himfelf,  and  with  Prudence  and  Conftancy  com- 
pofe  the  Civil  War  of  his  Paflions  *,  forafmuch  as  with- 
out this  Triumph,  that  other  will  but  be  more  dan- 
gerous. Let  him  watch  his  Spoils  and  Trophies  the 
more  carefully,  the  more  of  them  he  has  gotten  -7  for  in 
Danger,  Fear  doubles  Guards  and  Sentinels ,  when  he 
who  thinks  himfelf  out  of  it,  abandons  himfelf  to  Sleep. 
Joflma  drew  not  back  his  Hand,  till  he  had  utterly  de- 
llroyed  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Ai  (i  2).  Between  the 
Battel  and  Victory  there  is  no  Security  :  Defpair  is 
darjng  j  and  the  moft  contemptible  Animal,  whenpro- 

(12)  For  Joihua  drew  not  his  hand  back  wherewith  he  flretched 
out  the  fpear,  until  he  had  utterly  deftroved  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ai,  Jojh.  8.  26. 

voked, 
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voked,  turns  again.  This  Experience  coit  Archduke 
Albert  dear,  at  Newport :  And  Abner  told  Joab  the  danger 
of  making  his  Sword  too  bloody  (13).  Befides,  Ad- 
veriity  is  ingenuous  \  and  the  Enemy  it  oppreifes  often 
lays  hold  on  the  Occaiion,  and  recovers  in  a  moment 
whatever  it  had  loft,  baffling  Fortune  by  her  own  Incon- 
flancy  :  A  Goddefs,  who  the  more  íhe  íhines,  the  more 
brittle  ü\q  is,  and  thefooner  broken.  A  General  muft  not 
therefore  be  elated  by  his  Victories,  nor  think  it  imponible 
for  him  to  become  in  his  turn  a  Trophy  to  the  Perfon  he 
has  conquered.  He  ihould  have  ever  before  his  eyes 
the  like.  Cafualty,  phanfying  he  always  fees  plunged 
under  the  Waters  of  Calamities  the  fame  Palm  which 
he  has  once  lifted  up  in  Triumph :  Thus  that  of  this 
Emblem  looks  it  felf  in  the  Water,  whofe  liquid  Mirrour 
repi  efents  to  it  the  Condition,  the  Force  of  Winds,  or 
Injury  of  Time,  may  reduce  it  to.  This  prudent  Cau- 
tioufnefs  made  the  Spoufe  compare' the  Eyes  of  her 
Beloved  to  Rivers  of  Waters  (14),  becaufe  in  them  the 
Mind  dreifes  and  prepares  it  felf  for  Advertirles. 
Profperity  is  Glory's  greater!  Enemy  :  Confidence  ren- 
dring  Vertue  negligent,  and  Pride  undervaluing  Danger. 
Neceííity  obliges  the  Conquered  to  good  Difcipline  j 
Anger  and  Revenge  animate  him,  and  infpire  Cou- 
rage (15):  Whereas  the  Conqueror,  through  Arro- 
gance, and  breach  of  Difcipline,  grows  dull  and 
heavy  (16).  The  gain  of  a  Battel  is  often-times  the 
Beginning  of  Happinefs  to  the  Conquered,  of  Misfortune 
to  the  Victor  -?  the  one  being  blinded  by  his  Fortune, 
the  other  calling  about  to  retrieve  his.  What  Arms 
fiouriihing  could  not  conquer,  thofe  thrown  down  often 
do  }  and  Spoils  fcattered  here  and  there,  inflaming  the 

(13)  SMI  the  fword  devour  for  ever  ?  kroweft  thou  not  that  it 
will  be  bitternefs  in  the  latter  end  ?  2  Sam.  2.  26.  (14J  His  eyes 
are  as  the  eyes  of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  waters,  Cam.  «5.  12. 
00  Aiicpiandi  etiam  yifly  ha  virtufque ,  Tac.  in  Vit.  Agrie. 
(16)  Act  we  bodié  difcipUu]  \itli  quam  vi&ores  agmt  :  fas  ira,  odium, 
Monis  cupiditM  ad  vmutem  a:c  naltt   Tac.  Hift.  I.  2. 

2  2  Avarice 
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Avarice  of  the  Victorious,  make  of  them  an  eafie 
Victory.  Thus  it  befell  the  Sarmata,  who  being  loaded 
with  Plunder,  were  cut  in  pieces,  as  if  they  had  been 
bound,  and  immovable  (17).  The  Battel  of  Tarroy 
againft  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  was  loft,  at  leaft  dubious, 
only  by  the  Italian  Soldiers  falling  too  foon  upon  the 
Baggage.  Hence  Judas  Maccabeus  required  his  Men  not 
■  to  touch  the  Booty,  until  the  Fight  was  over  (18). 

Victories  are  to  be  efteemed  more  for  the  Progrefles 
may  be  expected  from  them,  than  for  themfelves, 
and  therefore  ihould  be  cultivated,  that  they  may  bear 
the  more.  To  give  the  Enemy  Time,  is  to  Arm  him  \ 
and  to  fit  down  fatisfied  with  the  Fruit  already  gathered, 
to  leave  Arms  barren.  It  is  as  eafie  for  a  Fortune  raifed 
to  fall,  as  it  is  to  lift  up  again  one  fallen.  Tiberius, 
confidering  this  Uncertainty  of  Things,  endeavoured, 
with  many  Arguments,  to  perfuade  the  Senate  not  tobe 
fo  quick  in  executing  the  Honours  decreed  to  Germánicas, 
■for  his  Victories  in  Germany  (19). 

Although  Victories  ihould  be  purfued,  yet  it  ought 
not  to  be  with  a  Heat  fo  fecureand  carelefs  as  tonight 
Dangers.  Let  Expedition  confult  with  Prudence,  with 
regard  to  Time,  Place,  and  Occafion.  Let  the  Prince 
ufe  "his  Victories  with  Moderation,  not- with  a  Bloody 
and  Inhumane  Tyranny,  always  having  before  him  that 
Counfel  of  Thcodorick,  King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  in  a 
Letter  to  his  Father-in-Law,  Clovis,  about  the  German 
Victories  }  In  j Itch  Cafes,  let  him  be  heard  who  has  moil 
Experience  :  No  Wars  have  been  more  fuccefsful  to  me\ 
than  thofe  1  have  ended  with  Moderation  ;  for  he  comes 
oft  ene jt  off  Conqueror,  who  beft  ufes  his  f^itlory  ;  and 
Fortune  ever  favours  them  mofi,  who  are  leafl  puft  up  *. 


^17)  Q«i  cupidine  prxd&  graves  oners  farclnarum  velut  lir.Üi  ca- 
debantur,  Tac.  Hift.  I  2.  (18)  But  ftand  ye  now  fail  againft 
your  enemies,  and  overcome  them  ;  then  may  ye  fafely  take  the 
fpoils,  1  Maccab.  4.  ¡8.  (19)  Cwifta  mortal. um  incerta,  quatitcque 
flus  adepw  fii  At,  tamo  ft  vnagvi  in  Jubrico  dittans.  Tac.  Annal.  1. 1. 
*  Caffiod. 

The 
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The  French  follow  not  this  prudent  Advice,  but  rather 
have  impoied  a  heavier  Yoke  on  Germany  than  it  ever 
yet  bore,  and  haftened  the  Ruine  of  that  Empire.  The 
Piety  and  Modefty  of  Marcellm  made  a  greater  Shew, 
when  he  wept  to  fee  the  Ruine  of  the  beautiful  Build- 
ings of  Syracufe,  than  his  Valour  and  Glory  in  having 
ftormed  it,  and  made  a  Triumphant  Entry  at  the 
Breach.  Count  Tilly  ftruck  the  Hearts  of  feveral,  more 
by  the  Tears  he  ihed  for  the  burning  oí  Magdeburg, 
than  by  his  Sword.  And  though  Soflma  commanded 
the  Officers  of  his  Army  to  put  their  Feet  upon  the 
Necks  of  the  Kings  taken  in  the  Battel  of  Gibaon  (20)  j 
yet  this  was  not  done  out  of  Pride  or  Vain-glory,  but 
to  animate  his  Soldiers,  and  to  remove  the  Fear  they 
had  conceived  of  the  Giants  of  Canaan  (21). 

To  treat  thole  one  has  fubdued  with  Humanity,  to 
maintain  their  Privileges  and  Nobility,  and  to  eafe 
them  of  Taxes,  is  twice  to  conquer  them ,  once  by 
Arms,  and  afterwards  by  Kindnefs ,  and  in  the  mean 
while  to  prepare  a  Chain  for  other  Nations  j  no  fewer 
yielding  to  Generofity,  than  to  Force. 

Expugnat  noflram  dementia  gentem, 
Mars  gravwr  fab  face  latet.     * 

By  thefe  Artifices  the  Romans  made  them fel ves  Mailers 
of  the  whole  World  ^  and  if  ever  they  forgot  them, 
their  Victories  were  the  more  difHcult.  Defpair  it  felf 
arms  againft  a  bloody  Conqueror. 

Vnafalus  viBis  nullam  [per  are  falutem.    ~\ 
"  The  Wretch's  only  Comfort  is  Defpair. " 


(20)  Come  near,  put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  oí  thefe  kings, 
Jojh.  10.24.  C20  Fear  noc^  nor  be  difmayed  ;  be  ftrong,  and 
of  good  courage  :  for  thus  (ball  the  Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies 
againft  whom  ye  fight,  Jojh.  io.  25*      *  Claud,      f  Virg. 


Z  3  There 
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There  are  fome  Men,  who,  with  more  Impiety  than 
Reafon,  advife,  for  greater  Security,  to  extirpate  the 
hoilile  Nation,  as  the  Romans  did  in  demoliihing  Carthage, 
Jslumamin,  and  Corinth ,  or  elfe  to  oblige  it  to  feek  a 
new  Habitation  \  which  is  a  barbarous  and  inhumane 
Counfel  :  Others  are  for  extinguifhing  the  Nobility, 
building  Forts,  and  difarming  the  Inhabitants.  But  this 
Tyranny  is  practicable  only  in  fervile  Nations,  not 
among  People  of  a  more  generous  Nature.  Cato  the 
Confuí,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  fome  People  of  Spain, 
near  thi  River  Iberus,  took  away  their  Arms,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  return  them  ,  they  being  fo 
exafpe^red  to  fee  themfelves  without  them,  that  they 
killed  one  another  •,  they  defpifed  a  Life  deftitute  of 
Inftrurents  to  defend  their  Honour,  and  acquire 
Glorv  '22). 

i        lar.Hift.Hifp. 
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HERCVLES  having  mafter'd  the  ¿mjr,  knew 
how  to  enjoy  his  Vi&ory,  in  covering  his  Shoul- 
ders with  its  Skin,  in  order  the  more  eafily  to 
tame  other  Monfters.  Thus  the  Spoils  of  a  Triumph 
arm  the  Conqueror,  and  encreafe  his  Power.  Thus 
ought  Princes  to  ufe  their  Victories,  augmenting  their 
Forces  by  the  Prifoners,  and  advancing  the  Grandeur 
of  their  States  by  the  Places  they  take.  All  Kingdoms, 
in  their  Original,  were  fmall  *,  and  if  they  encreafed,  it 
was  by  getting,  and  preferving.  The  fame  Reafons 
that  make  the  War  lawful,  juftifie  alfo  the  detaining  of 
what  it  brings.  To  fpoil,  only  that  you  may  reilore 
again,  is  a  Joolifn  and  extravagant  Levity.    That  Man 

Z  4  holds 
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holds  not  himfelf  at  all  obliged,  who  to  day  receives 
what  was  yefterday  wrefted  from  him  with  Bloodfhed. 
Princes,  by  Reftitution,  barter  for  Peace,  and  buy  its 
contrary  :  Their  Acquifitions  render  them  Formidable  \ 
what  they  return,  makes  them  Contemptible,  this  being 
generally  interpreted  Faint-heartednefs  •,  and  if  after, 
upon  Repentance  or  Provocation,  they  go  about  to 
recover  it,  they  meet  with  infuperable  Difficulties. 
His  Majefty,  to  avoid  Envy  and  War,  had  put  the  VaU 
t aline  in  the  Power  of  the  Apoftolick  See  }  and  the 
French  immediately  feizing  upon  it,  .put  the  State  of 
Milan  in  Danger,  and  all  Italy  in  Confufion  and  Arms. 
By  holding  fait  what  one  is  poíTeíTed  of,  Audacioufnefs 
is  checked,  and  Power  fecured,  as  it  were,  by  fo  many 
Pawns  kept  to  purchafe  Peace,  in  cafe  of  Neceffity. 
Time  and  Oecafion  will  inftrucl  the  Prince  in  what 
Cafes/  it  is  proper  to  detain  or  furrender,  to  prevent 
greater  {Dangers  and  Inconveniencies }  which,  however, 
muit  be^  weighed  by  Prudence,  not  Ambition,  whofe 
blind  Appetite  óften-times  diminiíhes  States  by  thofe 
very  means  it  thought  to  enlarge  them. 

Princes  frequently,  in  times  of  Peace,  let  feveral  con- 
fiderable  Forts  out  of  their  Hands,  which,  in  War,  they 
are  forry  for,  but  too  late.  Prefent  Neceffity  accufes 
pail  Liberality.  No  Power  ihould  be  fo  confident  of 
it  felf,  as  to  think  it  ftands  not  in  need  of  every  one  of 
them  for  its  Defence.  The  Eagle  parts  not  with  her 
Tallons  ^  which  if  ihe  did,  ihe  would  become  the  Jeit 
of  other  Birds :  They  refpecl:  her  not  as  their  Queen, 
for  her  Beauty,  fince  in  that  the  Peacock  much  exceeds, 
but  for  the  Strength  of  her  Pounces.  The  Grandeur  of 
His  Majeily  would  now  be  in  far  more  Veneration  and 
Security,  had  he  full  kept  the  State  of  5/om,  the  Gar- 
rifon  of  Placentia,  and,  in  general,  all  thofe  Places  which 
he  has  left  in  other  Hands.  Even  Reftitution  of  a  State 
is  not  to  be  made,  when  it  cannot  be  without  Prejudice 
•to  another. 

There  is  no  lefs  Inconveniencies  in  making  War  upon 
another,  than  in  ufing  Arms  negligently  :  To  take  them 

ó? 
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up  only  to  offer  Blows,  is  a  dangerous  way  of  fighting. 
A  Sword  drawn  without  being  dyed  in  Blood,  returns 
aihamed  into  the  Scabbard  ,  if  it  wounds  not  our  Enemy, 
it  does  our  Honour.  Fire  is  the  Inftrument  of  War  • 
whoever  holds  it  up  in  his  Hand,  will  be  burnt  by  it. 
The  Army,  if  not  kept'in  the  Enemy's  Country,  wails 
its  own,  nay,  is  wailed  it  felf.  Courage  grows  cold, 
without  Occafions  to  exercife,  and  Spoils  to  inflame  it. 
Hence  Vocula  quartered  his  Men  in  the  Enemies  Land  ( 1 )  -7 
and  David  went  out  of  his  own  Realms  to  meet  the 
Pkitfftwes  (2).  The  fame  did  Jehoafi,  King  of  Ifrael, 
when  he  heard  that  Amatiah,  King  of  Judah,  was 
coming  againil  him  (3).  Subjects  can  never  long  bear 
a  War  at  Home  \  for  by  maintaining,  in  this  manner, 
both  Friends  and  Enemies,  Charges  encreafe,  Means 
fail,  and  Dangers  continue.  But  if  any  one  thinks 
hereby  to  footh  up,  and  the  more  eaiily  appeafe  him  he 
engaged  with,  it  is  imprudent  Counfel ,  there  being  no 
flattering  a  declared  Enemy.  Moderation  in  War,  is 
not  imputed  to  Clemency,  but  to  Weaknefs,  and  the 
moil  Powerful  lofe  their  Reputation,  and  are  endanger'd 
by  it.  The  King  of  Spain's  Mildnefs  to  Charles  of  Savoy , 
coil  him  dear.  This  Duke  made  War  againil  Ferdinand 
Duke  of  Mantua,  to  aiTert  his  ancient  Pretentions  upon 
Montferrat ;  and  King  Philip  III.  not  thinking  it  fit  that 
the  Sword  ihould  decide  this  Suit,  then  depending  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Quarrel  of  thefe  two 
Princes  ihould  diilurb  the  Peace  of  all  Italy,  made  War 
upon  the  former,  and  fate  down  before  Afti,  not  with 
any  delign  to  enter  that  Place  forcibly,  (  which  might 
have  been  eafily  done  )  but  by  this  Menace  to  oblige  him 
to  Peace,  as  accordingly  he  did.  This  moderate  way 
of  proceeding  encreafed   the  Duke's  Obilinacy,   and 

(i)  Vtprjtda  ad  virwem  mender emur,  Tac.  Hift.  1. 4.  (2)  And 
David  carre  to  Baal-perazim,  and  David  fmote  them  there,  2  Sam. 
5-2o.#  (3)  Therefore  Jehoaíh  kingoflirad  went  up,  and  he  and 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah  looked  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethihemeth, 
which  belongeth  to  Judah  :  And  Judah  was  put  to  the  worft  before 
Ifrad,  iKing.  14.  ii,j2. 

contrary 
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contrary  to  the  Treaty,  he  again  took  up  Arms,  kindling 
another  War  "'more  dangerous  than  the  firft.  Upon 
which,  His  Majeily  befieged  Verceil  -0  which  he  took, 
but  prefently  reftored  again  :  fo  that  the  Duke,  who 
faw  his  Defigns  fucceed  fo  happily,  ftruck  up  a  League 
with  the  French  and  Venetians  at  Avignon,  and  a  third  time 
difturbed  Italy.  All  which  Wars  might  very  eafily  have 
been  avoided,  had  the  Duke  oí  Savoy  been  made  to  feel 
the  weight  of  the  Spamjh  Arms,  and  fuffered  the  lofs  of 
part  of  his  State.  Whoever  has  once  oppofed  a  greater 
Power,  will  never  become  a  Friend,  till  he  fees  him- 
felf  oppreiTed  and  robb'd  of  all,  (  as  Vocda  faid  to  the 
Mutinous  Legions,  when  he  encouraged  them  againit 
fome  Provinces  of  France  (4)  that  revolted.)  Princes 
are  not  feared  for  having  the  Weapons  in  their  Hands, 
but  for  knowing  how  to  ufe  them.  No  one  aifaults  him 
who  dares  turn  again.  Almoft  all  Wars  are  grounded 
either  upon  the  Ofcitancy  or  Cowardice  of  the  Perfon 
againit  whom  they  are  waged.  What  Rifque  is  there,  in 
making  War  againit  a  Prince  wholly  devoted  to  Peace, 
fmce  whatever  the  Succefs  be,  that  will  certainly  be 
obtained  ?  For  this  Reafon,  it  feems  convenient,  that 
the  Maxims  of  the  Spaniards  be  changed  in  Italy  0  which 
endeavour  to  inculcate,  That  the  King  wiihes  nothing 
fo  much  as  Peace,  and  would  purchafe  it  at  any  Rate. 
It  is  fit,  indeed,  Princes  ihould  know  that  His  Majelty 
is  always  Sincere,  and  willing  to  keep  a  good  Under- 
standing with  them,  ready  to  employ  all  his  Forces  for 
their  Conservation  and  Defence,  and  that  he  will  fpare 
no  Care  which  may  contribute  to.  the  Quiet  of  thofe 
Provinces  :  but  withal,  they  ihould  know,  That  if  any 
one  nnjuftly  oppofes  his  Grandeur,  and  confpires  to 
overthrow  it,  putting  him  to  the  Damages  and  Expences 
of  War,  he  will  get  Satisfa&ion,  by  detaining  what  he 
ihall  take  from  them.  What  Court  of  Juftice  will  not 
allow  Coils  to  the  Party  that  fues  another  without  Reafon  ? 

(4)  Nunc  bodes,  quia  moSe  [eivitiiim^  cum  fpaliáti  exutique  fuerw 
micos  f$fet  Tac.  Hift.  1-4» 
»  Who 
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Who  will  not  try  his  Sword  upon  the  Body  of  a  potent 
Prince,  if  he  can  do  it  with  fafety  ? 

When  a  Victory  is  obtained,  the  Spoils  flionld  be 
ihared  among  the  Soldiers,  and  particular  Honour  ihewed 
fuch  as  have  eminently  finalized  themfelves  in  the  Fight ; 
that  Valour  feeing  it  felf  rewarded,  may  be  encouraged 
to  greater  Enterprizes,  and  be  an  Example  to  others* 
To  this  end,  the  Romans  invented  fo  many  Crowns, 
Collars,  Ovations,  and  Triumphs.    Saul  erected  to  him- 
felf  a  Triumphant- Arch,  upon  the  Defeat  of  the  Ama- 
/*£#>*/ (5).      Nor  are  thefe  Honours  to  be  done  the 
Survivors  only,  but  thofe  alfo  who  have  valiantly  loft 
their  Lives  in  the  Battel,  fince  they  bought  the  Victory 
at  fo  dear  a  Price.     Signal  Services  done  the  State,  can- 
not be  recompenfed  but  by  fome  Eternal  Remembrance. 
Thus  thofe  of  Jonathan  were  requited  with  a  Sepulchre 
which  laited  for  many  Ages  (6).      The  Soul,  fenfible  of 
its  own  immortality,  undervalues  Dangers,  to  make  the 
Memory  of  its  A&ions  irrjmortal  too :  Hence  the  Spaniards 
of  old  raifed  as  many  Obelisks  about  every  Soldier's 
Tomb,  as  he  had  killed  Enemies  (7).      God  being  the 
Sovereign  Difpofer  of  Victories,  to  him  we  ought  to  pay 
our  Acknowledgments  firil,  to  engage  him  to  grant  us 
others,  not  only  by  way  of  Thankfgiving  and  Sacrifice, 
but  by  Spoils  alfo  and  Offerings  j  as  tMlfraelites  did, 
upon  railing    the  Siege  ot-JJetkulia  ^   and  routing  the 
Ajfyrians  (8)  \  and  foflhá, "'"after   his  Viclory  over  the 


(5)  Saul  came  to  Carmel,  and  behold,  he  fee  him  up  a  place,  1  Sam, 
i«r  12.  (6)  And  fet  up  feven  pillars  upon  it,  one  agdnft  another,  for 
his  father,his  mother,and  four  brethren :  And  he  fet  great  pillars  round 
about  them,  and  fet  arms  upon  the  pillars,  for  a  perpetual  memory, 
and  carved  fliips  befide  the  arms,  that  they  might  be  feen  of  men 
failing  in  the  fea.  This  fepulchre,  which  he  made  at  Modin,  ftan  icth 
yet  unto  this  day,  1  Miccab.  13.  28,  29,  30.  (7)  Etapud  fiifpanos, 
bellicofam  gentem,  obelifci  circum  cujufiue  tumulum  tot  numero  crigebumur 
qmt  hoftes  interemifftt,  Arift.  1.  7.  Peí.  c.  2.  (8 )  After,  when  they 
went  into  Jerufalera,  they  worlhipped  the  Lord  ;  ard  as  foon  as  the 
people  were  purified,  they  offered  their  burnt-offerings,  and  their 
free-offcrÍH£s,  and  their  gifts,  -fudiú  ií.  18. 


Men 
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Men  of  Al  (9).  In  which  particular  the  Spamjh  Kings 
have  always  been  very  liberal  \  which  Piety  of  theirs 
God  has  rewarded  with  the  prefent  Monarchy. 

(9)  And  thou  (halt  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  (halt  offer  peace-offerings,  Deut.  27. 6. 


EMBLEM    XCVIII. 


WA  R,  in  many  things,  refembles  Fire,  not  only 
in  its  Nature,  which  is  to  deftroy,  but  alio 
for  that  the  fame  Matter  wherewith  it  is  fed, 
when  there  is  too  much  of  it,  extinguilhes  it.  Arms 
fupport  War  3  but  if  they  are  very  powerful,  quench  it, 


or 
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or  change  it  into  Peace.  Therefore  whoever  would  ob- 
tain this,  muft  nfe  them  *,  it  being  imponible  that  any 
Peace  mould  be  concluded  with  Honour  and  Advantage, 
nnlefs  it  be  treated  of  under  the  Shield }  and  with  this 
the  .Arm  muft  be  guarded,  which  reaches  out  the  Hand 
to  receive  the  Olive  of  Peace.  Clovis  wiíh'd  for  two 
Right-Hands  j  one  arm'd,  to  oppofe  Alaricus  j  the  other 
naked,  to  prefent  in  token  of  Peace  to  Tbeodorick,  the 
Mediator  between  them.  The  Arms  of  a  Prince  íhould 
be  equally  prepared  for  Peace  and  War.  Clovis  never 
thought  he  could  obtain  that  by  (hewing  his  unarmed 
Right-Hand,  without  having  at  the  fame  time  another 
upon  its  Guard.  This  is  that  the  Greeks  meant,  by  the 
Hieroglyphick  of  a  Man  holding  in  one  Hand  a  Pike,  in 
the  other  a  Caduceus.  Negotiation,  exprefled  by  the 
latter,  can  never  fucceed,  except  the  Menace  of  the 
former  attend  it.  When  the  Athenians  were  annoyed  by 
Eumolphus,  their  General  marched  firft,  with  a  Caduceus 
in  his  Hand,  and  was  follow'd  by  the  flower  of  his  Men 
in  Armour,  hereby  ihewing  himfelf  ready  as  well  for 
Peace  as  War.  When  the  Rhodians  fent  an  EmbaiTy  to 
Conftantinople^  there  went  one  by  the  Embaffador's  fide 
carrying  three  Boughs,  fignifying  the  fame  Difpofition 
of  Mind  :  To  which  Virgil  feems  alfo  to  have  alluded, 
in  this  Verfe  of  his, 

Vac  em  orare  manu,  pr&$gere  puppibus  arma.    * 

"  To  fue  for  Peace,  yet  profecute  the  War. 

Even  after  the  Conclufion  of  Peace,  Care  ought  frill 
to  be  taken  of  War  :,  fince  between  the  Conqueror  and 
Conquered  no  firm  Faith  is  ever  eftabliihed  (1).  One 
Day  faw  that  of  the  French  feveral  times  engaged  and 
violated  at  Cafal%  and  the  Marquefs  de  Saint  Croix's 
Gcodnefs  abufed,  he  who  preferred  the  Quiet  of  Italy 
before  the  Glory  of  Victory,  which  an  advantageous 

*  Virg.  (1)  Cum  in  vittores  vittofjue,  mnpm  [olida  fides  con- 
vakfterét,    Tac.  Hill.  I.  2. 

Po% 
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Poft,  and  fuperiour  Forces,  offered  him  as  infal- 
lible. 

In  Treaties  of  Peace,  a  Free  Temper  is  no  lefs  requi- 
fite  than  in  the  Management  of  a  War.  He  that  confults 
too  much  his  Honour  in  them,  and  wculd  conquer  his 
Enemy  as  well  with  the  Pen  as  Sword,  buries  Sparks  un- 
der the  Aihes,  to  kindle  the  Fire  of  a  greater  War.  Thofe 
Peaces  which  Pompey,  and  after  him,  the  Confuí  Mancinus, 
made  with  the  Numantines,  had  no  effeft,  becaufe  they 
were  not  a  little  derogatory  to  the  Honour  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth.  The  Capitulation  oL4/H,between  Charles 
Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Marquefs  de  Hinojofa, 
was  foon  broken,  upon  account  of  one  of  the  Articles 
about  Difarming  the  Soldiers,  not  much  for  His  Majefty's 
Reputation,  which  thofe  Difturbances  and  Innovations 
of  the  Duke  feemed  to  tend  to.  No  Peace  can  be  fecure, 
when  there  is  fo  much  inequality  (2).  One  of  the  Pri- 
vernates  being  asked  by  the  Roman  Senate,  how  his 
Countrymen  would  obferve  the  Peace,  if  it  were  allowed 
them  ',  anfwered,  Faith  fully,  and  for  Ever,  if  yon  grant 
us  a  ?ood  and  equal  one  ;  but  if  you  impofe  hard  Conditions, 
you  mufi  not  expetl  we  Jhould  keep  them  long  (3).  Never 
does  any  one  obferve  a  Peace  which  he  knows  is  to  his 
Difadvantage  (4).  Except  it  be  Honourable,  and  for 
the  Conveniency  of  both  Parties,  it  will  be  but  a  lame 
Contract  :  he  that  ftudies  moft  his  own  Intereft  in 
it,  makes  it  moft  ilender,  and  fubjeéls  it  to  an  eafie 
Rupture. 

Upon  any  ill  Succefs,  one  is  not  immediately  to  have 
recourfe  to  Peace,  as  long  as  the  leaft  room  is  left  for 
putting  Affairs  in  a  better  poiture ;  otherwife  it  can 
never  go  well  with  the  Oppreifed  :  Hence,  after  the 
lofs  of  the  Battel  of  Toro,  Alphonfus,  King  of  Portugal, 
thought  it  not  a  good  Time  to  talk  of  Agreeing  with 

("2")  BeUum  ancepr,  an  pax  inhonejla  plueret,  nee  dubitatum  de  bello, 
Tac.  Annal.  1. 15.  (3)  Si  bonam  dederitis,  &  fidam,  fcyperpetuam  , 
fi  malum,  hand  diutumam,  Tit.  Li  v.  1.  8.  (4)  Nee  ctediderisullum 
populum,  am  hominem  denique  in  eacondhwney  chjhs  curn  pceniteat,  diutius, 
qiiam  necejfe  [it>  manfurum,  Tit.  Liv.  1.  S 

Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  the  Catholick.  That  is  a  weak  Peace  which 
Force  and  Menace  extort  •,  for  Honour  and  Liberty  never 
ceafe  to  plot  againfl:  it. 

There  are  ufually  no  lefs  Cheats  and  Contrivances  in 
Treaties  of  Peace  than  in  War  :  witnefs  thofe  pretended 
ones  of  Rbadamifliis^  to  take  away  Mithridates*$  Life  *\ 
They  are  generally  fet  on  foot  only  to  difcover  the 
Aftions  and  Defigns  of  the  Enemy,  to  give  Time  for 
Fortifications,  Succours,  and  the  Practices  of  Alliance  ^ 
to  wafte  the  Enemy's  Forces,  break  Confederacies,  and 
lull  afleep  with  the  Hopes  of  Peace,  Diligence  and  Pre- 
caution.   Sometimes  they  are  clapt  up,  in  order  to  raife 
new  Forces,  fruftrate  Counfels^  and,  in  a  word,  to  ferve 
as  a  Truce,  or  CelTationof  Arms,  until  a  better  Oppor- 
tunity for  taking  them  up  again  íhall  oner  it  felf,  or  that 
the  Seat  of  the  War  may  be  changed.     Thus  the  French 
Sign'd  the  Peace  of  Mouz.on,  with  no  other  intent  than 
to  remove  the  War  into  Germany,  and  fall  upon  the 
Valtollne  that  way.     So  the  only  end  of  the  Peace  of 
Ratisbone  was  to  difarm  the  Emperor  •,  for  at  the  fame 
Time  the  French  agreed  to  it,  they  were  brewing  a  League 
with  the  Crown  of  SnW^againii  him,  and  there  was  not 
above  two  Months  between   the   one    and  the  other. 
Now  in  the  like  Cafes ,  War  is  much  better  than  a 
fufpected  Peace  (5)  -7   this  being  indeed  a  Peace  without 
Peace  (6). 

Peaces  ihould  be  perpetual,  as  all  thofe  of  God  have 
been  (7).  Hence  the"Holy  Scriptures  call  fuch  Treaties, 
Covenants  of  Salt  •  by  this  expreifion  intimating  their 
Permanency  (8).  A  Prince  who  is  a  real  Lover  of 
Peace,  and  llncerely  endeavours  the  Settlement  of  it,  is 


*  Tac.  Annal.  1.  12.  (5)  In  pace  fufpetlA  tutim  bellum^  Tac» 
Hift.  1.  4.  (6)  Saying,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace3 
Jer.6.  14.  (7)  And  I  will  eítabliíh  my  covenant  between  me  and 
tl.ee,  and  thy  feed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlafting 
covenant ',  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  ihy  feed  after  thee,  Gen.  1 7  7. 
(8)  The  Lord  God  of  Ifrael  gave  the  kingdom  over  Ifrael  to  David 
for  ever,  even  to  him  and  to  hit  fons  by  a  covenant  of  ialt5  2  Chron. 
13.5. 

not 
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not  afraid  to  bind  even  his  Pofterity  to  its  Obfervance. 
A  ihort  Peace  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  gather  Fuel  to 
light  War  withal.  The  fame  Inconveniencies  attend 
Truces  made  for  a  few  Years  •,  they  do  but  fufpend 
Anger  for  a  time,  and  give  place  for  the  iharpening  of 
Swords,  and  pointing  of  Lances  *,  by  their  means  llfur- 
pations  pafs  into  Prescription,  and  Peace  is  afterwards 
rendred  more  difficult,  inafmuch  as  no  one  reiigns  wil- 
lingly what  he  has  poiTefTed  a  long  time.  The  Ten 
Years  Truce  between  the  Emperor  Char  les  V.  and  Francis  I. 
gave  not  Peace  to  Europe^  as  *  Pope  Taul  III.  very  well 
obferved. 

But  when  the  Peace  is  fecure,  firm,  and  honourable, 
no  prud enter  Courfe  can  be  taken  than  to  embrace  it, 
however  Victorious  your  Arms  are,  or  whatever  con- 
iiderable  ProgreiTes  may  be  expected  from  them  }  iince 
the  Caiualties  of  War  are  various  and  fortunate,  often 
beget  unhappy  SucceiTes.  How  frequent  is  it  to  fee  him 
begging  for  Peace,  who  was  but  juft  before  asked  it. 
A  Certain  Peace  is  better  than  a  Victory  in  Expecta- 
tion j  the  one  depends  on  our  own  Pleafure,  the  other 
is  in  God's  Hand  (9).  And  though  Sabinus  faid,  That 
Teace  was  to  the  Glory  only  of  the  Conqueror^  but  Profitable 
to  the  Conquered  (10) :  yet  this  Advantage  reaches  the 
Victor  too  ^  for  by  being  fo,  he  may  have  it  the  more 
advantageous,  and  fecure  the  ProgreiTes  already  made. 
There  is  no  better  Time  for  Peace,  than  when  one  is 
uppermonV  in  War.  This,  among  other  Reafons, 
moved  Hanno^  when  News  was  brought  to  Carthage 
of  the  Victory  of  Canna,  to  advife  the  Senate  to  clofe 
with  the  Romans :  And  it  was  for  nothing  but  the  neglect 
of  this,  that  they  were  forced  in  the  end  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
Laws  and  Conditions  as  Scipio  thought  fit  to  impofe. 
In  the  Heat  of  Arms,  when  Succefs  is  yet  dubious,  to 
lhew  a  Deiire  of  Peace,  betrays   weaknefs,  and  gives 

*  In  fiul.  Indiét.  Cone  Trident.  (g)  Melior  enim  tutiorque  eft 
certa  pax,  quam  [per  at  a  vittoria  \  ilia  in  ma,  b&c  in  Deorum  manu  cfly 
Liv.  Dec.  3.  1. 1.  (10)  Pacem,  &  toncordiam  viftti  Htilia,  viftoribus 
umm  pulcbra  efe,  Tac.  Hitt,  1.  3. 

Heart 
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Heart  to  the  Enemy.  He  that  is  too  paflionate  for  it  at 
iiich  a  time,  never  obtains  it :  Valour  arid  Refolutions 
are  much  better  Perfuafives  to  it.  Let  the  Prince  then 
love  Peace ,  yet  not  to  that  degree,  as  to  commit  In- 
juitice,  or  iufTer  Indignities,  for  the  fake  of  it :  Let 
him  not  look  on  that  he  has  made  with  a  Neighbour 
fuperiour  in  Strength,  to  be  fafe j  for  it  can  never  be, 
where  the  one  is  powerful,  the  other  weak  (11). 
Ambition  knows  not  how  to  contain  it  felf,  where 
there  is  a  profped  of  Ufurping  any  thing  \  and  fpecious 
Names,  and  Pretexts  of  Moderation  and  Juilice,  are 
never  wanting  to  him  that  feeks  to  enlarge  his  Do- 
minions, and  afpires  to  be  a  Monarch :  For  one  who  is 
fo  already,  aims  at  nothing  more  than  the  Enjoyment 
of  his  own  Grandeur,  without  going  to  intrench 
upon  that  of  another,  or  defigning  any  thing  againit 
it  (12). 

(iO  £."*<*  m*r  innocentes,  &  validos  falfo  quiefcunt.  Tac.  de  Mor* 
Germ.  (12)  Vbi  manu  oritur,  modeftia,  ac  probitas,  nomina,  fupe^ 
y  bra  ftm,   Tac.  ibid, 
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HE  knows  not  how  to. value  the  Quietnefs  of  the 
Harbour,  who  has  not  felt  the  Storm  •,  nor  is 
he  fenfible  of  the  fweetnefs  of  Peace,  that  has 
never  tailed  the  bitternefs  of  War  :  Then*  firil  this 
wild  Beaft,  the  fworn  Enemy  of  Life,  appears  in  its 
true  Colours,  when  it  is  tamed.  To  that  agrees  SamforPs 
Riddle  of  the  dead  Liony  in  whofe  Mouth  Bees  fwarmed, 
and  wrought  their  Honey-Combs  (i).  For  when  War 
is  ended,  Peace  opens  the  Doors  of  Commerce,  brings 
the  Hand  to  the  Plough,  re-eftabliihes  the  Exercife  of 

CO  And  behold,  there  was  a  fwarm  pf  bees,  and  honey  in  the 
^arkafs  of  the  lion,  «jF»4?«  l4>  & 

Arts, 
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Arts,  the  effed  of  which  is  Plenty,  as  of  that  Richer 
which  freed  from  the  Fears  that  drove  them  away* 
then  begin  to  circulate.  Peace  then,  as  tfaUh  the  Pro- 
phet fpeaks  (2),  is  the  greateil  Good  that  God  has 
bellowed  on  Mankind,  as  War  the  greateil  Evil.  Hence 
the  Egyptians,  to  defcribe  Peace,  reprefented  Plato,  the 
God  of  Riches,  as  a  Boy  crowned  with  Ears  of  Corn¿ 
Laurel  and  Rofes,  to  iignifie  all  the  Happinefs  it  brings 
along  with  it.  God  has  given  it  the  Name  of  Beauty^ 
in  Ifaiab,  faying,  his  People  ihould  take  their  Reft  in  it, 
as  upon  a  Bed  of  Flowers  (3).  Even  the  moil  infenfible 
Beings  rejoyce  at  Peace.  How  chearful,  how  fertile  do 
the  Fields  look,  which  that  cultivates  ?  How  beautiful 
the  Cities  adorned  and  enriched  by  its  Calmnefs  ?  Olí 
the  other  fide,  what  Defarts,  what  ruinous  Countries 
are  not  thofe  where  the  Fury  of  War  has  ranged  ? 
Scarce  can  one  know  now  the  fair  Cities  and  Cailles  of 
Germany,  by  thofe  disfigured  CarkaiTes.  Burgundy  fees 
its  Verdant  Perriwig  (.as  I  may  call  it)  dy'd  in  Blood  5 
and  its  Cloaths,  once  fo  gay  and  fine,  now  ragged  and 
fcorch'd  up,  with  amazement  at  fo  wonderful  a  Change0 
Nature  has  no  greater  Enemy  than  War.  He  who  was 
the  Author  of  the  whole  Creation,  was  at  the  fame  time 
Author  of  Peace.  Juilice  gives  it  felf  up  to  its  Em- 
braces (4).  Laws  tremble,  hide  themfelves,  and  are 
dumb  at  the  frightful  fight  of  Weapons.  Hence  M,irius 
excufes  himfelf,  for  having  done  fomething  againil  the 
Laws  of  the  Country -,  by  faying,  he  could  not  hear 
them  for  the  Noife  of  Arms.  In  War,  it  is  equally 
unfortunate  to  good  Men  to  kill  and  to  be  kill'd  (5); 
In  War,  Fathers,  by  a  fubverfion  of  the  Order  of  Mor- 
tality, bury  their  Children  •,  whereas  in  Peace,  thefe 
bury  them.     Here  every  one's  Merit  is  coniidered,  and 

(2)  Lord,  thou  wile  ordain  Peace  1  or  u-  :  for  thou  hail  wrought 
all  our  works  in  us,  Ifii.  26.  12.  ($)  And  my  people  fh  all  dwell  in 
á  peaceable-  habitation,  and  in  Hire  dwellings,  and  in  q;  ier  reüing 
places,  ífai.  32.  18.  Ex  fedebtt  populas  >^euí  in pulchrUudinefatii,  Vuig.' 
(4/)  Righteoufnefs  and  Veice  have  kiíT-d  each  other,  fjkk  85.  iq„ 
(<t)  ¿tepté  apui  bonos  miferum  eft  cuiden,  quam  perire}  Tac  Hiíl.  1. 1~ 
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Caufes  examined :  In  War,  Innocence  and  Malice  run 
the  fame  Fortune  (6).  In  Peace,  Nobility  is  diftinguiiht 
from  Populacy  :  In  War,  they  are  confounded,  the 
Weaker  obeying  the  Stronger.  In  that,  Religion  is 
preferved  r,  in  this,  loít  \  that  maintains,  this  ufurps  Do- 
minions •,  the  one  breaks  the  haughty  Spirits  of  Subjects, 
and  renders  them  Submiíüve  and  Loyal  (7),  the  other 
makes  them  haughty  and  rebellious.  This  made  Tiberius 
fear  nothing  fo  much  as  difturbing  the  Repofe  Auguftus 
had  left  in  the  Empire  (8).  With  Peace,  Delights  and 
Pleafnres  encreafe  \  and  the  greater  thefe  are,  the  weaker 
are  Subjects,  and  more  fecure  (9).  In  Peace,  all  depends 
on  the  Prince  himfelf  \  in  War,  on  him  that  has  the 
Command  of  the  Armies.  Hence  Tiber -lm  diiTembled  all 
Occafions  of  War,  that  he  might  not  commit  it  to  the 
Management  of  another  (10).  Pomfonius Latus  well  knew 
all  thefe  Inconveniencies,  when  he  faid,  That  while  the 
Prince  could  live  in  Peace ,  he  jhould  by  no  means  kindle  War, 
The  Emperor  Marciamu  ufed  this  Motto,  Pax  hello  potior  ; 
and  certainly  not  without  Reafon,  forafmuch  as  War 
can  never  be  convenient,  unlefs  carried  on  to  maintain 
Peace.  This  is  the  only  Good  that  Infernal  Monfter 
brings  with  it.  That  of  the  Emperor  Aurelim  Car  acalla, 
Omnis  tn  ferro  [aim,  was*a  Tyrannical  Saying,  and  fit  for 
that  Prince  only  who  cannot  maintain  himfelf  but  by  Force. 
That  Empire  is  of  a  ihort  continuance,  whofe  fupport  is 
War  (11).  As  long  as  the  Sword  is  by  the  Side,  Danger 
is  fo  too :  and  though  Victory  be  in  one's  Power,  yet 
Peace  is  rather  to  be  embraced  :  for  there  is  none  ib 
happy,  but  the  Damage  that  attends  it  is  greater. 
Peace  is  the  greateft  Treafure  Man  e'er  knew, 
A  Thoufand  Triumphs  to  it  feem  but  few.     "* 

(6)  Nam  in  pace  caufas,  &*  merita  fpeftari :  ubi  beÜum  ingruat,  inno- 
centes ac  noxios  juxta  cadete,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  1.  (7)  Sed  longa  pax 
ad  omne  fervitium  fregerat,  Tac.  Hift.  1  2.  (%)  Nihil  aque  Ttberium 
anxium  babebat,  quant  ne  compofita  turbar  entur.  Tac.  Anna!.  1.  2. 
(9)  guantH  pecunia,  dites,  &  voluptatibus  opulentos,  tanto  magu  imbelles, 
Tac.  Annal.  I.  3.  (ío)  Disimulante  Tiberio  damn 'a ,  ne  cut  bellum  p& 
mitteret,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  4.  fu)  ^iolentia  nemo  imperta  cmtinuit  div.s 
moderata  durar.t.  Seneca.        *  Sil.  Ita!. 

No 
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No  Victory  can  make  amends  for  the  Expences  of  it 
So  mifchievous  is  War,  that  even  when  triumphant,  it 
throws  down  Walls,  as  it  was  the  Cuftom  among  the 
Romans. 

Now  then  we  have  conducted  our  Prince  amidft  Dull 
and  Blood,  and  thus  feated  him  in  the  quiet,  happy  Hate 
of  Peace  ^  our  next  Advice  is,  That  he  do  his  utmoit 
to  prefer  ve  it,  and  enjoy  the  happinefs  thereof,  with- 
out imbittering  it  with  the  Perils  and  Calamities  of  War. 
David  never  took  up  Arms,  but  when  indifpenfibly 
obliged.  The  Emperor  Theodofms  did  not  feek,  but 
rather  found  War.  It  is  a  Glorious  and  Princely  Care, 
that  of  procuring  Peace. 

Now  Cx far' s  Grandeur,  Cxfar'5  Glories  reign, 
His  Conquering  Arm  flieathing  his  Sword  again.    * 

Nothing  in  the  World  is  more  an  Enemy  to  PoiTeffion 
than  War.  It  is  a  wicked,  as  well  as  fooliíh  Doctrine, 
which  teaches,  that  Seeds  of  Hatred  íhould  be  nouriihed, 
that  Matter  for  War  may  be  furniihed,  whenever  it 
fhall  be  thought  fit  (12).  He  always  lives  in  War, 
who  has  it  always  in  his  Thoughts.  The  Advice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  much  more  wholfom,  Seek  Peace,  and 
fur  fue  it  (13). 

When  a  Peace  is  once  Concluded,  the  Laws  of  God 
and  Man  oblige  to  a  faithful  Obfervance  of  it,  even 
although  tranfa&ed  with  one's  PredecefTors,  without 
any  Diitin&ion  between  the  Government  of  One  and 
Many  \  both  the  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth,  for  the 
Benefit,  and  upon  the  Faith  of  which  the  Contradi  was 
made,  being  always  the  fame,  and  never  dying.  Time, 
and  Common  Confent,  have  PaiTed  what  was  once 
Agreed  upon  into  a  Law.  Nor  is  Force  or  NeceiTity 
a  fufficient  Excufe  for  making  War  :  For  if  the  Publick 
Faith  might  be  violated  for  thefe  things,  there  would  be 

*  Propert.  (12)  Semina  odiorum  jtcienda,  &  omne  fceJus  externum 
habendum  cum  latina,   Tac.  Annal.  1. 12.      (13)  Pfal.  34, 14. 
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no  Capitulation,  no  Treaty  of  Peace,  but  might  be 
broken,  under  the  fame  colour.  Francis  I.  was  blamed 
for  declaring  War  againil  Charles  V.  contrary  to  the 
Agreement  made  during  his  Imprifonment,  under  pre- 
tence of  Conftraint.  By  fuch  Artifices,  and  Equivocal 
Negotiations,  it  comes  to  pais,  that  none  at  all  are  firm  ; 
ib  that  to  eftabliih  them,  it  is  neceflfary  to  demand 
Hoftages,  or  detain  fome  confiderable  Place  ;  things 
which  embarrafs  a  Peace,  and  fatigue  the  World  with 
perpetual  Wars. 

The  Prince  then  being  free  from  the  Toils  and  Dan- 
gers of  War,  ihould  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Arts 
of  Peace,  (according  toT^,) 

"Learning  and  Arts  promote  throughout  your  Realm , 
Divert  your  Subjects  Minds  with  Plays  and  Balls : 
With  equal  Jufiice  pmifh  and  reward  ; 
And  out  of  Danger,  ft  and  upon  your  Guard. 

Yet  not  without  reflecting  howfoonWar  may  poflibly 
difturb  his  Reft.  Let  not  his  Eye  quit  the  Arms  his  Hand 
has  laid  down  ;  nor  thofe  old  Medals  influence  him,  upon 
the  Reverfe  of  which  Peace  was  deicribed  burning 
Shields  with  a  Torch  :  This  was  far  from  being  a  pru- 
dent Emblem  \  for  there  is  nothing  fo  neceilary  after 
War,  as  the  preferving  of  Arms,  to  keep  Violence  from 
making  any  attempt  againft  Peace.  None  but  God  alone 
could,  when  he  gave  it  to  his  People,  break  the  Bow,  (as 
the  Pfalmift  expreíTeth  it)  cut  the  Sf ear  in  [under,  and 
burn  the  Chariots  in  the  fire  (14)  -,  forafmuch  as  he  being 
the  Arbiter  of  War,  needs  not  Arms  to  maintain  Peace 
withal :  But  among  Men  there  can  be  no  Peace,  where 
Ambition  is  not  reilrained  by  Fear  or  Force.  This  gave 
Occaiion  to  the  Invention  of  Arms,  which  Defence  found 
out  before  Offence.  The  Plough  marked  out  the  Walls 
before  the  Streets  were  difpofed,  and  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  Tents  were  pitched,  and  Houfes  built.  The 
Publick  Repofe  would  never  be  fecure,  did  not  Care  armed 

(14)  PJ&L45.  9. 
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guard   its  Sleep.     A  State    unprovided  with  Arras, 
awakens  the  Enemy,  and  invites  War.    Never  hid  the 
Alps  heard  the  Echo's  of  fo  many  Trumpets,  had  the 
Cities  of  the  MlUnefe  been  better  fortify'd  :  This  State 
is,  as  it  were,  an  Outwork  to  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
Spam'JJj  Monarchy ,  and  each  ought,  for  its  own  Security, 
to  contribute  to  its  Strength  \  which,  joined  with  the 
Power  of  the  Sea,  would  render  the  Monarchy  firm  and 
unihaken.     Mens  Hearts,  were  they  of  Adamant,  could 
not  fupply  the  Defed  of  Walls.    King  Witi^a^  by  de- 
molishing thefe,  made  the  Moors  fo  bold  as  to  invade 
Spain^  when  thofe  Banks  were  gone,  which,  till  then, 
had  ilopt  their  Inundations  (15).   Aumftns  was  not  guilty 
of  this  Negligence,  in  that  long  Peace  he  enjoyed  \  but  ap- 
pointed a  Publick  Treafury,  as  a  Proviíion  againít  a  War. 
Except  Forces  be  Exercifed  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  the 
Mind  difciplin'd  in  the  Arts  of  War,  it  will  not  eaiily 
be  done,  when  Danger  of  Invaíion  (hall  have  put  all  Men 
in  a  Confter nation,  and  they  be  more  intent  on  flying 
and  faving  what  they    have,    than  on  their  Defence. 
There  is  no  greater  Stratagem,  than  to  leave  a  Kingdom 
to  its   own  ldlenefs.      When  Military  Exercife  fails, 
Valour  does  the  fame.    Nature  produces  in  all  Parts 
great  Souls,  which  either  Occaiion  difcovers,  or  want 
of  Buiinefs  burieth.    Pail  Ages  have  not  furniih'd  braver 
Men  in  Greece  and  Rvme^  than  are  at  this  day  born  j  but 
they  then  appeared  fo  Heroical,  becaufe  Delire  of  Rule 
made  them  ufe  themfelves  to  Arms.      Let  not  a  Prince 
be  difcouraged  at  the  Sluggiihnefs  of  his  Subjefts  j  Difci- 
pline  will  fit  them  either  to  preferve  Peace,  or  to  main- 
tain War.    Let  him  keep  them  always  employed  in  the 
Exercife  of  Arms }  for  he  that  delires  Peace,  muir,  pre- 
vent War. 

(15)  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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IT  is  a  ihort  breathing  between  the  Cradle  and  the 
Tomb  ;  fnort,  I  fay,  yet  capable  of  occafioning 
confiderable  Evils,  if  ill  employed.  Often  does  a 
Commonwealth  lament  whole  Ages  the  Errour  of  one 
Moment.  On  this  Point  turns  the  Fall  or  Rife  of  Empires. 
One  bad  Counfel,  in  a  Minute  throws  down  what  has 
coit  Valour  and  Prudence  many  Years  to  build  (i). 
And  therefore  it  is  not  enough,  in  this  Amphitheater  of 
Life,  to  have  run  well,  if  the  Courfe  be  not  equal  to 
the  End.  He  only  receives  the  Crown,  who  has  lawfully 
touch'd  the  laib  Goal  of  Death.     The  Foundation  of 


( i )  Bwibm  momentis  [mama  vertí pofe9  Tac.  Anna!,  1. 5, 
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Houfes  confifts  in  the  firft  Stones ;  that  of  Renown,  in 
the  laft :  except  they  be  Glorious,  it  foon  falls,  and  is 
buried  in  Oblivion.    The  Cradle  does  not  flouriih  until 
the  Tomb  has  firft,  and  then  even  the  Briars  of  paft  Vices 
turn  to  Flowers  ;  for  Fame  is  the  laft  Spirit  of  our 
A&ions,  which  thence  receive  their  Beauty  and  Luftre, 
a  thing  never  feen  in  an  infamous  Old  Age,  that  ra- 
ther effacing  the  Glory  of  Youth ,   (  as  it  happened 
to  (2)  Vitelliw?)      The  moit  perfect  Stroaks  of  the 
Pencil  orChrzel  are  not  efteemed,  if  the  whole  Work 
remain   imperfect  :   And  if  ever  Fragments  were  re- 
garded, it  was  for  being  the  Reliques  of  a  once  per- 
fect Statue.     Envy  or  Flattery,  while  Life  lafts,  give 
different  Forms  to  Anions  }    but  Fame,  unbyafs'd   by 
thofe  Paffions,  pronounces,  after  Death,  true  and  juft 
Sentences,  which  the  Tribunal  of  Poiterity  confirms  (3). 
Some  Princes  are  fenfible  enough  of  how  great  Confe- 
quence  it  is  to  Crown  their  Life  with  Vertues  \  but  they 
.  are  miftaken,  in  thinking    to  fupply  that,  by  leaving 
them  defcribed  in  Epitaphs,  and  reprefented  in  Statues  -0 
not  confidering  that  they  bluih  to  accompany  him  in 
Death,  whom  they  had  not  accompanied  while  alive, 
and  that  the  Marbles  are,  as  it  were,  in  Indignation  to 
fee  the  Counterfeit-Glory  of  a  Tyrant  infcribed  on  them, 
but  feem  to  foften  to  facilitate  the  engraving  of  that  of 
a  Juft  Prince,  hardening  again  afterwards  to  prefer ve  it 
to  Eternity  ,  which  even  the  Stones  themfelves  fome- 
times  write  on  their  hardnefs.    Letters  of  a  miraculous 
Epitaph  were    the  Tears    of  Blood,   fhed    by  thofe 
before    St.  Ifidoreh  Altar    at  Leon,   for  the  Death  of 
King  Alfhonfns  VI.  *     Nor  came  they  out  of  the  Joints, 
but  from  the  Heart  of  the  Marbles,  which  feemed  mollified 
for  the  Lofs  of  fo  great  a  King.    The  Statue  of  a  vitious 
Prince  is  a  kind  of  Tranfcript  of  his  Vices,  nor  is  there 
either  Marble  or  Brafs  fo  durable  as  not  to  fubmit  to 

(2)  Ceferuntque  prima  pojlremü,  &  Bonn  juventx,  feneBus  flagitiofa 
obliteravity  Tac.  Annal.  1.  6.  C3)  Sum  cuque  decus  pojleritas  re- 
peniit,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 4.        *  Mar,  Hift.  Hifp. 
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Time  :  For  as  the  Natural  Fabrick  is  diííblved,  fo  alio 
is  the  Artificial  •,  and  that  only  is  lafting  which  Vertues 
frame,  thofe  intrinfick  and  infeparable  Ornaments  of 
an  immortal  Soul  (4).  What  is  engrav'd  on  the 
Minds  of  Men,  being  fucceffively  deriv'd  from  one  to 
another,  endures  as  long  as  the  World.  A^  Statues  are 
more  perpetual  than  thofe  carved  by  Venue  and  good  Offices 
on  the  E fie  em  and  Acknowledgment  of  Men  ^  (as  Mec&nus  (5) 
told  Angufius?)  For  this  Reafon,  Tiberius  refufed  the 
Temples  which  the  Nearer  Spain  would  have  built 
In  Honour  of  him,  faying,  That  the  Temples  and  Statues 
which  he  mosl  efleemed^  was  to  perpetuate  his  Memory  in 
the  Mi-ads  of  the  Commonwealth  (tf).  The  Aihes  of 
Hero's  are  preferved  in  the  Everlaiting  Obelisks  of 
Univerfal  Applaufe  and  Triumph,  even  after  having 
been  fpoiled  by  Fire,  as  it  happened  to  thofe  of  Trajan. 
The  dead  Body  of  that  Valiant  Prelate,  Giles  d?  Albornoz. 
was  carry'd  from  Rome  to  Toledo  upon  the  Shoulders 
of  Nations  as  well  Friends  as  Enemies,  and  a  Guard 
was  forced  to  be  fet  to  defend  that  of  Angufius  (7). 
But  granting  the  Firmnefs  of  the  Marble,  and  Solidity 
of  the  Brafs,  ihould  equal  future  Ages,  yet  it  is  not 
known  afterwards  who  they  were  raifed  for  *  •,  as  it 
is  at  this  day  with  the  Pyramids  of  ¿Aigypt,  where  we 
fee  the  Names  of  thofe  worn  out  who  laid  their  Aihes 
there  to  immortalize  themfelves  (%). 


C4)  Vt  vultus  bowinwn,  it  a,  fimulacra  vultus  imbmUa  ac  mortal™ 
funt  *,  forma  mentis  aterna,  quam  tene  e,  £5*  exprimere  non  per  alienam 
muter iam,  <&  art  em,  fed  tuü  ipfe  moribus  pojfii,  Tac.  in  Vit.  Agrie. 
(5)  Sumas  tibi  ñeque  áureas,  ñeque  argénteas  fieri  unquam  fine, 
ber.efachndo  autem  alias  tibi  ftatuas  in  ipfis  hominum  animti  nihil  in- 
terim obnoxias  effice,  Mee#n.  ad  Auguit.  (6~)  Hxc  mibi  in 
animis  veftris  templa,  bx  pukherrimx  effigies  &  mxnfurx,  nam  qua 
faxo  firuuntur ,  fi  judicium  pojlerorum  in  odium  vert  t ,  pro  fepulcris 
fpernuntu',  Tac.  Annal.  1.  4.  (7)  Auxilio  militan  tuendum,  utfepul- 
tura  ejus  qtieta  foret,  Tac  Annal.  1. 1.  *  The  memory  of  them 
is  forgotten,  Ecclefi.  9.  5.  (8)  Inter  omnes  eos  mn  conflat  a  quibm 
fan*  fint,  ¡uftifflffio  cafu  obliterans  tanta  vanitatit  auftoribm,  Plin. 
t$.  12. 

From 
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From  what  has  been  faid,    may  be  eafily   gathered 
how  much  it  concerns  the  Prince,  in  the  Declenfion  of 
his  Life,  to  endeavour  that  his  former  Glories  may  re- 
ceive new  Life  and  Vigour  from  thofe  of  his  laft  Days , 
and  that  both,  after  his  Death,  may  remain  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  Mankind.     To  which  end,   we  {hall  offer 
iome   Rules '  to  direct,  him   how  he  ought  to  govern 
himfelf,  with  relation  to  his  Perfon,  his  Succeííbr,  and 
his  Dominions.     As  to  his  Perfon,  he  is  to  know,  that 
as  he  advanceth  in  Years,  his  Empire  grows  morefavage, 
and  lefs  fubject  to  Reaibn  }  for  the  variety  of  Acci- 
dents he  has  met  with,  inftruft  him  in  Malice }  and  by 
indulging  Jealoufies  and  Diftrufts,    he  becomes  Cruel 
and  Tyrannical.      A  long  Reign  is  apt  to  beget  Pride 
and  Prefumption  (9)  ,    and  the  Experience  of  Want, 
Avarice :    whence    proceed    many  things  inconfiftent 
with  the  Decorum  of  Majeily,  and  from    them  con- 
tempt of  the  Royal  Perfon.      Princes  will  frill  retain 
their  ancient  Culloms    and  Gravity,   forgetting  what 
they  did  when  young,  and  thus  they  render  themfelves 
odious.    In  the  Beginnings  of  Government,  Paffion  for 
Glory,  and  Fear  of  Ruine,  make  them  take  care  to  Ad 
with  Prudence  and  Caution:  But -afterwards  Ambition 
is  tired,  and  the  Prince  has  neither  any  Satisfaction  in 
good,   nor  any    Concern   for    ill  Succefs  (10)^   but 
imagining  Vice  to  be  the  Recompence  of  his  Glory, 
and  Reward  of  his  Toils,  íhamefully  gives  himfelf  up 
to  it :    Whence  it  is   that  fo  few  Princes  grow  bet- 
ter by  Ruling,  of  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  ns 
Inflances   in  Saul  and  Solomon.      They  are,    in   their 
Government,  like  the  Image  m  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream, 
its  Beginning's  of  Gold,  its  End  of  Clay.     Feffafian  was 
the  only  Prince  remarkable  for  having  paiTed  from  bad 
to  good  (n).      Beildes,    let  the  Prince  ftrive  never 
fo  much  to  continue  like  himfelf,  it  is  impoffible  for 

(9)  Fetufiate  imperii  c o alita  audacia,  Tac.  Annal.  J.  14.  (10)  tp- 
fum  fane  jenem,  ¿*  profperis,  adverfifque  fatiatum,  Tac.  Hift.  1.  5. 
(1 0  Sokfque  omnium  ante  fe  principen ,  in  melivA  mutatus  efiy 
Tac.  Hift.  1. 1. 

him 
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him  to  pleafe  All,  if  his  Reign  be  long  •,  for  the 
People  hate  to  be  ruled  fo  long  by  the  fame  Hand. 
They  love  Novelty,  and  rejoyce  at  Revolutions, 
though  dangerous,  as  it  fell  out  in  the  Reign  of  Ti- 
berius (12).  If  the  Prince  be  Vertuous,  he  is  hated 
by  the  Bad  \  if  Vitious,  both  by  the  Good  and  Bad, 
and  then  the  only  talk  is  of  the  SucceiTor(i3),  whom 
every  one  makes  his  Court  to  j  a  thing  which  cannot 
but  incenfe  the  Prince,  and  which  ufually  enclines  him 
to  hate  his  Subjects,  and  ufe  them  ill.  As  his  Strength 
decays,  his  Care  and  Vigilance,  his  Prudence  alfo, 
Underilandirig  and  Memory  proportionably  fail :  For 
theSenfes  grow  old  no  lefs  tfian  the  Body  (14)  ^  and 
as  he  defires  to  refer ve  this  fmall  remainder  of  his 
days  to  himfelf,  free  from  the  Hurry  and  Fatigue  of 
Government,  he  furrenders  all  to  his  Miniiters,  or  fome 
Favourite,  on  whom  the  Weight  of  Affairs  lies,  and  the 
Odium  of  the  People  is  transferred.  In  which  Cafe,  they 
who  are  not  in  the  Prince's  Favour,  and  have  no  ihare 
in  the  Adminiftration  and  Preferments,  wiih  for,  and  do 
their  utmoíl  to  procure  a  new  Mailer. 

Thefe  are  the  moil  dangerous  Rocks  of  a  declining 
Age,  among  which  the  Prince  cannot  ufe  too  much 
Precaution  againil  a  Shipwreck.  Yet  though  the 
Courfe  be  hazardous,  he  ought  not  therefore  to  defpair 
of  paífing  fecurely,  fince  many  Princes  have  maintained 
their  Efteem  and  Refpeft  to  their  lail  Gafp.  An  Ex- 
cellency which  the  whole  World  admir'd  in  Philip  II. 
The  motion  of  a  prudent  Government  continues  uni- 
form to  the  very  ihore  of  Death  ^  a  former  Cha- 
racter and  Reputation  fupport  it  againil  the  Hatreds 
and  Inconveniencies  of  Age ,  as  Tiberius  experience 
in  himfelf  (15).     Befides,  we  pafs  over  a  great  many 


(12)  Mulü  odio  prafentium  cupidine  mutationis,  fuü  quoque  periculü 
Utabantur,  Tac.  Annal-  1.  3.  (13)  Pars  wulto  maxima  imminerites 
dóminos  variis  rumoribus  differebant,  Tac  Annal.  I.  1.  (14)  Suippe 
ut  corpus,  fie  etiam  mens  fuam  habet  fcnium,  Arift.  1.  2.  Pol.  c.  7. 
(15)  Reputante  Tiberio  publicum  fibi  odium,  extreman  atatern  tnagifque 
/'m*,  mm  vi  ft  are  res  [has,  Tac.  Annal.  i.  6.- 
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Slips  in  Old  Age,  which  would  be  unpardonable  iii 
Youth,  (as  Drufas  (16)  obferved. )  The  more  boi- 
fterous  the  Storms  are,  with  the  more  Refolution  the 
Prince  had  need  be  armed  to  bear  up  againíl  them, 
and  the  clofer  he  ought  to  keep  to  the  Helm  of  Go- 
vernment }  left  by  entrufting  it  in  the  Hands  of  o- 
thers,  both  himfelf  and  the  Commonwealth  Ihould 
fall  a  Prey  to  the  Sea.  While  the  Prince's  Vigour 
lafts,  he  ihould  live  and  die  in  Action.  Government 
is  like  the  Spheres,  which  never  Hand  ilill ;  it  admits 
no  Poles  but  thofe  of  the  Prince.  In  the  Arms  of  the 
State,  not  thofe  of  Sloth,  the  Prince  mull  find  Refreih- 
ment  in  the  Toils  of  his  Old  Age  (17) :  And  if  through 
the  Infirmities  of  his  Age  he  wants  Strength  to  bear 
them,  and  has  need  of  other  Shoulders,  yet  let  him 
not  wholly  refufe  the  Affiftance  of  his  own,  were  it 
only  for  Shew,  iince  that  is  the  fame  thing  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  ignorant  Mobb  as  Reality,  and  ( as  we  obferved 
elfewhere  )  is  a  Reftraint  to  Miniilers,  and  Support 
to  Reputation.  In  this  Cafe  it  is  fafer  to  form  a  Privy- 
Council  of  Three,  as  Philip  II.  did,  than  to  leave  all 
to  the  Management  of  One  fingle  Per  fon  ^  becaufe  the 
People  look  not  on  them  as  Favourites,  but  as  Coun- 
cilors. 

Let  the  Prince  beware  of  Covetoufnefs,  a  Vice  uni- 
verfally  detefted,  and  peculiar  to  Old  Age,  which  it 
never  forfakes,  though  it  has  bid  adieu  to  all  others. 
Undoubtedly  Galba  might  have  ingratiated  himfelf  with 
the  People,  had  he  been  in  the  leait  Generous  (18). 
Let  him  conform  to  the  Mode,  and  prefent  Cuitoms, 
and  forget  thofe  more  harih  and  rigid  ones  of  former 
Times,  a  fault  Old  Men  are  too  apt  to  fall  into,  whe- 
ther it  proceed  from  the  prejudice  of  their  Education, 

(16)  Sane  gravar etur  afpeBum  ch'mm  fenex  imperator,  frjf^mque 
atdtcm,  $S¡  aclos  labores,  pretender  et :  Dnifo  quod  nifi  ex  arrogant  a. 
impediment m  f  Tac.  Annal.  J.  3.  (ij)  Se  tamtn  fmiora  Jolatia 
é  cornpkxu  Reip.  petivife,  Tac.  rtnmJ.  1.  4.  (18)  Confiat  potvife 
concilia)}  ánimos  qunmnhcunque  pavci  (em  liberalitate,  Tac.  Hilt, 
lib.  1. 

from 
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from  Vain-glory,  or  the  difficulty  they  find  in  taking 
up  thofe  new  Cuftoms  •,  whence  they  incurr  the  hate  of 
all  Men.  They  give  way  to  that  melancholy  Humour* 
which  arifeth  from  the  Coldnefs  of  their  Age  ,  and 
exclaim  againit  all  Paftimes  and  Divertifements,  not 
remembring  how  much  Time  they  have  formerly  fpent 
in  them  themfelves. 

Let  him  not  difcover  any  Jealoufy  of  his  SucceiFor, 
as  Ferdinand  the  Catholkk  did,  when  Philip  I.  was  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Caftile.  That  is  the 
time  when  moil  adore  the  Riling  Sun  •,  and  if  any  one 
appears  referved  in  this  particular,  it  is  a  Trick  to' 
make  himfelf  pafs  for  a  Loyal,  Conftant  Man,  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  SucceiFor,  and  to  gain  his  Efteem  \ 
as  was  obferved  of  feveral,  at  the  Death  of  An- 
guftus  (19). 

Let  him  ilrive  to  endear  himfelf  to  All  by  Cour- 
tefy,  Equality  of  Juftice,  by  Clemency  and  Plenty  } 
being  aiTured,  that  if  he  have  governed  well,  and 
got  the  Love  and  good  Opinion  of  his  Subjects,  he 
will  maintain  them  without  much  difficulty,  begetting 
in  their  Minds  a  fear  of  lofing,  and  a  defire  of  keep- 
ing him. 

All  thefe  Methods  will  be  yet  of  more  force,  if  the 
Succeilbr  be  fuch  as  he  may  be  in  a  manner  born  again* 
and  immortalized  by  ,  for  although  Adoption  be  only  a 
Fi&ion  of  the  Law  ,  yet  the  Perfon  Adopting  feems  to 
renew  his  Youth  in  him,  (as  Galba  (20)  £aid  to  Pifo. ) 
Succeífion  ought  not  to  be  the  leaft  Care  of  Princes,  it 
being  not  fo  frivolous  a  thing  as  Solomon  imagined  (21 ). 
Sons  are  the  Anchors  and  Props  of  a  State,  the  Joy 
and  Comfort  of  a  Government  and  Court.     Aiigufkus 

(19)  Panes,  Eques.  Quanta  quis  itfuftrior,  tamo  magU  falfi  ac 
feftinantes,  itiltuque  compoftto,  ne  latí- excefu  P  incipü,  mutrifiiores, 
primordio  iacbrymaa ^gaudiutn,  quafliis,  adulmones  mifcebant,  Tac.  Annal. 
lib.  1.  (20J  Et  audita  adoptione  dejinarrt  vidm  fenex,  quod  nunc 
mibi  unum  objicitur,  Tac.  Hift.  1.  i.  C21)  Ya,  I  haced  all  my 
labour  which  I  had  taken  under  the  fun  :  becaufe  I  íhould  leave 
it  unto  the  man  that  íhall  be  after  rae,  Eccléf  2.  18. 

well 
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well  knew  this,    when  having  none,  he  Adapted  his 
Neareft  Relations,   to  be,  as  it  were,  Pillars  to  fup- 
port    the  Empire  (22).      Neither  Fleets  nor  Armies 
are  greater  Securities  to  a  Prince,    than  a  numerous 
Oif-fpring  (23).     There   are  no  greater  Friends  than 
They  •,   no  more  zealous  Oppofers  of  Tyranny,  Do- 
meilick  and  Foreign.      All  bear  a  part  in  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  Princes,  their  Children  only  are  Sharers  in  their 
Misfortunes  (24).      Friends  change  and  fall  off  with 
Adverilty,  but  never  our  own  Blood ,   which  though 
transfufed  into  another,  Hill  correfponds  with  us  by  a 
fecret  and  Natural  Inclination  (25).      The  Safety  of 
the  Prince  includes  that    of  his  Relations,   and    his 
Faults  reflect  upon  them  •,  and  therefore  they  endeavour 
to  mend  them,  being  moil  concerned  to  obferve,  and 
moil:  free  and  bold  to  reprove  them.     Thus  Dmfus 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  difcover  what  was  difliked  at 
Rome  in  his  Father,    that  he  might  corred  it  (26). 
And  thefe  Reafons  may  ferve  to  excufe  that  Autho- 
rity which  fome   Popes   have   allowed  their  Nephews 
in  the  Management  of  Affairs.      The  Subject  has,  in 
the  Heir,  one   to  reward  his  Services  *,    and,  on  the 
other  fide,  he  is  afraid  to  offend  the  Father,  who  leaves 
a  Son  to  inherit  his  Power  and  Quarrels  (27 ).     On 
this  Marcellus  grounded  his  Advice  to  ¥rifcHs\  not  to 
pretend  to  prescribe  to  Fefpafian,  a  Man  grown  old  in 
Triumphs,  and  the  Father  of  many  young  Children  f  28J. 

(22)  Quopluribus  munimentis  infijleret^  Tac.  Annal.  1.  1.  (23J  Non 
legiones,  r.on  claffes,  perinde  firma  imperii  munimnta,  qiiam  numerum 
Uberorum,  Tac,  Hift.  1.  4.  (24,)  quorum  prpfperis  &  alii  fruantur, 
adverfa  ad  juftijjimos  pertineant,  Tac.  Hift.  I.  4.  (25)  Nam  amicos 
tempore,  fortuna,  cupiiinibus,  aliquando  am  erroYibm  imminui,  transferri 
dednere  :    fuum    caique    favgukem    i;Jifcretum,     Tac.  Hift.    lib.  4. 

(26)  Vtr unique  in  laude m  Dnifi  trabebatu-  :  ab  eo  in  urbe  inter  l&kva 
h  fermones  bominum  obverfante  [cereta.  patri¡  mitigan^    Tac  Annal.  1  3. 

(27)  He  leaveth  behind  him  an  avenger  againft  his  enemies,  and  ore 
that  (hould  {hew  favour  unto  his  fi  iends,  Eccluf.  30.  6.  (¿Z)  Suidere 
etiam  Prifco,  ne  fupra  Vrincipem  ¡andera  \  ne  f^efpxfianum  fenern  triutn- 
íbakm>jnvcmmlibemum-Pairem  frxceptis  co'érceret,  Tac.  Hift.  I.  4. 

The 
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The  Hopes  of  the  Riiing  Sun  makes  the  cold  and 
gloomy  Evenings  of  the  Setting  much  more  tole- 
rable. Ambition  is  confounded,  and  Tyranny  trembles. 
Liberty  dare  not  break  the  Chain  of  Servitude,  when 
fhe  fees  the  Links  continued  in  a  long  Train  of  Suc- 
ceilbrs.  The  Publick  Repofe  is  not  difturbed  by 
Fa&ion§  and  Differences  about  the  Succeflion  (29), 
every  one  already  knowing  that  a  new  Phoenix  muit 
arife  out  of  the  Aihes  of  the  old  one,  and  that  even 
now  this  SucceiTor  has  taken  Root,  and  got  Strength, 
by  making  himfelf  beloved  and  feared  ,  as  an  old  Tree 
ihoots  out  of  its  Stump  a  young  Sprig,  which,  in  time, 
comes  to  grow  in  its  place  (30). 

Neverthelefs,  if  it  lie  in  the  Prince's  Breaft  to  ap- 
point the  SucceiTor,  he  is  not  to  make  fuch  ufe  of  this 
Advantage,  as  to  preferr  the  lntereit  of  his  Kindred 
to  that  of  the  Publick.  Mofes,  diftrufting  the  Abili- 
ties of  his  own  Sons,  left  to  God  the  Choice  of  a  new 
Captain  of  his  People  (31)  :  And  Galba  gloried,  in 
having  had  more  Regard  to  the  Publick  Good,  than 
to  his  Family,  and  having  chofen  a  Perfon  out  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  fucceed  him  ($2).  This  is  the 
lalt  and  greateft  Benefit  the  Prince  is  capable  of  doing 
his  States,  (as  the  fame  Galba  told  P¿/¿(33),  when  he 
Adopted  him.)  'Tis  a  Noble  Initance  of  the  Prince's 
Generofity,  to  ilrive  to  make  his  SucceiTor  better  than 
himfelf.  He  has  but  a  mean  Opinion  of  his  Merit, 
who  feeks  a  Name  only  by  the  Vices  of  him  that  comes 
after,  and  by  the  Comparifon  of  one  Reign  with  ano- 
ther.    Herein  jiugkftus  himfelf  was  faulty,  in  chufing 

(29)  Jntemperamia,  civkatis  donee  mus  elig&tur  multos  defiinandi, 
Tac.  Hift.  1.  2.  (30)  Exarbore  annos^  £5"  trunco  novum  produch 
qua  antequam  antiqm  decidat,  jam  radices  £5*  vires  dtcepit,  Tol.  dc 
Rep.  I.7.  04.  n.  1.  (31)  Let  the  Lord,  theGod  of  the  fpirirs 
of  all  fleih,  fet  a  man  over  the  congregation,  Numb.  27.  16. 
(12)  Sed  Auguflus  in  domo  fuccefjorem  quajivit  -y  ego  in  República, 
Tac.  Hift.  h  1.  (33)  Nunc  eo  neceffiutU  jampridem  ventum  eft,  nt 
nee  meet  ¡melius  conferre  plus  populo  Romano  pojftt  quam  bonum  fuste f- 
forem}  r.ec  tua  plus  juventa  quam  bonum  Primipem,  Tac,  Hift.  1. 1. 
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Tiberius  upon  the  fame  motive  (34),  without  confider- 
ing,  that  the  glorious  or  infamous  Anions  of  a  SucceiTor 
are  charged  upon  the  PredeceiTor  who  was  concerned  in 
his  Ele&ion. 

•  This  Care  to  provide  a  good  Heir  is  a  Natural 
Duty  in  Parents,  and  they  ought  to  attend  it  with 
utmoft  Application,  iince  in  their  Sons  they  in  a  manner 
live  for  ever  :  And  indeed  it  were  againil  Natural 
Reafon  to  envy  the  Excellency  of  their  own  Image, 
or  leave  it  unpolihYd.  And  though  the  Inftitution  of 
a  Great  Perfon  be  generally  the  Occafion  of  Domeftick 
Dangers,  inafmuch  as  Mens  Ambition  is  proportion'd 
to  the  Capacity  of  their  Souls  (35)  }  and  though  often- 
times, by  the  fubveriion  of  the  Ties  of  Reafon  and 
Nature,  Children  grow  weary  of  expe&ing  the  Crown 
fo  long,  and  feeing  the  Time  of  their  Pleafure  and 
Glory  wafte,  as  it  was  with  Rhadamiflns,  in  the  long 
Reign  of  his  Father  Fharafman,  King  of  Iberia  (36)  -, 
although  too  it  was  the  Counfel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (37) 
to  Fathers,  not  to  give  their  Sons  Liberty  in  their  Youth, 
nor  wink  at  their  Follies :  yet  for  all  this,  I  fay,  a  Father 
ought  to  fpare  no  Pains  that  may  contribute  to  the  good 
Education  of  his  Son,  which  is  the  fecond  Obligation  of 
Nature,  nor  let  fall  his  Hopes  and  Confidence  for  a  few 
particular  Cafes.  No  Prince  was  ever  more  jealous 
of  his  Children  than  Tiberius,  yet  he  abfented  himfelf 
from  Rome  to  leave  Brufus  in  his  Place  (38). 

But  if  the  Prince  would  prevent  thefe  Sufpicions  by 
Politick  Methods,  let  him  allow  his  Son  a  part  in 
the  Adminiftration  of  Affairs  both  Civil  and  Military, 
but  never  in  the  Difpenfation  of  his  Favours  ,  for  by 

(34)  Ne  Tikerium  quidem  caritate  ant  ¡(eipublic*  cura  fuccejforsm 
fidfcitum  :  fed  quoniam  arroganñam  favitiamque  introfpexerit,  com* 
par  añone  deterrima  fibi  gloriam  quafiiijje,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  1.  (3$,)  Óp- 
timos quippe  mortalium,  altifftma  cupere.  Tac.  Annal.  1.  4.  (36)  Is 
modicum  ByberU  regnum  fenettt  fAtris  demerit  feroem  crebriufqu? 
jtáabat,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  12.  (37)  Give  him  no  liberty  in  his 
youth,  and  wink  not  at  his  folly,  Ecchf.  30.  11,  (38)  Vt 
amato  Patre,  Dru[us  munia  confuhtus  ¡olus  impkret,  Tac.  Annal, 
lib.  3. 

B  b  the 
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the  former  the  Applaufe  of  the  People  is  not  fo  much  got, 
who  are  apt  to  be  taken  with  the  Liberal  and  Obliging 
Temper  of  the  Son,  a  thing  not  very  pleafing  to  the  Fa- 
thers who  fit  on  the  Throne  (39).  In  a  word,  he  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Secrets  of  State,  not  into  the  Hearts 
of  the  Subjects.  Attguftus,  who  well  underftood  this, 
when  he  defired  to  have  Tiberius  made  Tribune,  com- 
mended him  with  fo  much  Artifice,  that  he  diicovered 
his  Faults  in  excufing  them  (40).  And  it  was  believed 
that  Tiberius^  to  render  Drnfas  odious,  and  make  himpafs 
for  one  of  a  cruel  Temper,  gave  him  leave  to  frequent 
the  Sword-Plays  (41)  •,  as  he  was  glad  when  any  Conteft 
arofe  between  his  Sons  and  the  Senate  (42).  But  thefe 
Artifices  are  more  hurtful  and  treacherous  than  becofnes 
the  Sincerity  of  a  Father  :,  it  is  more  prudent  to  join  with 
the  young  Prince  fome  Confident,  in  whofe  Power  the 
Direction  and  Management  of  Affairs  may  be  :  as  Vtfpa.* 
fian  did,  when  he  gave  the  Prsetorihip  to  his  Son  Domi- 
tian^  and  aifigned  Mutian  for  his  Aífiftant  (43J.  But  if 
the  Son  ihall  feem  to  harbour  great  and  enterprifing 
Thoughts,  fuch  as  may  give  juft  Apprehenfion  of  fome 
ambitious  Defign  againft  tbeRefpecl:  due  to  a  Father,  out 
of  impatience  of  his  long  life,  the  belt  way  will  be  to 
employ  him  in  fome  Undertaking  that  may  wholly  engage 
thofe  Thoughts,  and  cool  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  his 
Mind.  It  was  this  made  Pharafmani  Kingof7¿w¿,  put 
his  Son  Rhadamiftus  upon  the  Conqueíl  of  Armenia  (44). 
But  as  this  Caution  of  Honouring  the  Son,  and  employing 
him  in  Places  of  Difficulty,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ,  fo 
alfomuft  carebe  taken  to  put  the  Command  of  the  Armies 

(39)  Difflicert  regnantibus  civilia  filiorum  ingenia,  Tac.  Annal.  I.  2. 
C40)  Qpwquam  homra  or  añone,,  qwdam  it  kabitu,  cuhuque  fo  injli» 
tut  is  ejus  jecerdty  qua  velut  excufando  exprobwet.  Tac.  Annal.  I.  1» 
C41-)  Ad  oftentandam  fxvitim  movendafque  populi  offenfiones,  concejfam 
filio  materiam,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  r.  (41)  iMabamr  Tiber im  quum  inter 
filios  fo  kges  Senatmdifceptaret,  Tac.  Annal,  1.2.  (43}  Cafar  Demi- 
nanus  Prxturam  ccepjt.  Ejus  nonten  epiftolü  ediüifque  proponebatur,  vis 
penes  Mmanum  erat'^ac.  Hift.l.  4..  (44)  Jgitur  Pbarajmanes  juvenem 
pote?itia  prompts  &  Jiudio  popular jum  accinftum,  vergenttbus  jam  armUfuis 
metuzns%  aliam  ad  [pern  trabere  fo  Armeniam  oftmare,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 12. 

in 
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in  the  Hand  of  another  \  for  whoever  is  Mailer  of  them^ 
rules  the  whole  State.  To  this  end,  Otho  gave  his  Brother 
Tit  i  amis  the  Name  and  Reputation  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand, yet  left  all  the  Authority  and  real  Power  lodged  iii 
?r*ii&i (45  J:  And  T/^r/«/,  when  the  Senate  had  decreed 
Germánicas  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Seas,  made  Pifo 
Lieutenant  of  Syria,  to  be  a  Check  to  his  Hopes  and  De- 
figns(4<5).  Indeed,  the  Conftitution  of  States  and  Go- 
vernments in  Europe  is  fuch,  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
thofe  Dangers  ^  yet  if  the  Genius  of  the  Son  ihould  be  fo 
violent  and  terrible,  that  the  Remedies  mentioned  cannot 
fufficiently  provide  for  the  Father's  Security,  let  him  con- 
fider  whether  it  be  proper  to  apply  that  which  Philip  II„ 
ufed  with  his  only  Son,  Don  Carlos^the  execution  of  which 
made  Politicks  admire  its  own  Power,  itrack  Nature 
with  Amazement,  and  the  whole  World  with  Horrour. 

But  if  he  diftruft  the  Fidelity  of  his  Subjects,  becaufe  of 
their  Averfion  to  his  Son,  there  is  ufually  no  better  Re- 
medy than  to  have  him  educated  in  fome  other  Court,  and 
under  the  Protection  of  fome  greater  Prince,  (  provided 
there  be  no  danger  of  any  Emulation  between  them)  with 
whom  he  may  afterwards  eitablifh  an  Alliance.  This 
Motive  prevailed  with  Phraatesi  King  of Part  hi a,  to  brin? 
up  Fonones  in  the  Court  oiAnguftus(/tf)  :  Though  this 
oftentimes  produces  a  contrary  effect,  the  People  being 
apt  to  hate  him  afterwards  as  a  Foreigner,  who  returns 
to  them  with  ftrange  Manners^  which  was  the  Cafe  of  the 
fame  Fanones  f  48  J.  In  the  Difpofal  of  his  Dominions  to 
his  Children,  the  Prince  cannot  be  too  cautious  \  inafmuctí 
as  it  is  fometimes  the  Advancement,  fometimes  the  Ruine 
of  a  Kingdom,  efpeciaily  in  the  Younger  Sons,  who  gene- 
rally envy  the  Elder  his  Prerogative,  and  in  the  Daughters 
matched  with  his  own  Subjects  *,  whence  arife  Jealoufies 
and  UneaiineiTes,  which  end  in  Civil  Wars.     Augaftw 

C45J  Frefecio  Brixellum  Otboue,  honor  imperii  penes  Titianum  fratrem, 
xis,  ac  pótejUs  penes  Ftocuhm  Prrfeftum,  Tac.  Hift.  1.2.  ($6)  Qui 
Syria  imponer exvr^ad  ¡pes  Germanici  coércendas,  Tac. Anna!.  1.2.  {4.7) Put- 
iemqke  proüs,  firmnndx  amicii\xy  miferat ;  baud  perinde  vojiri  metu,  quairi 
fdei pQpularium-dJjffúsi  Tac.  Annal.  I.  2.  (48)  Quamvü  gentis  Arjaci* 
iarum}  ui  externum  afpernabtwur,  Tac.  Annal.  1  2. 

Bb  2  refleftiag 
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refle&ing  upon  this,  refufed  his  Daughter  to  a  Roman 
Knight,  who  might  occafion  Diílurbance  C49J,  and  pro- 
pofed  Proculejus,  and  others,  who  lived  a  calm  and  re- 
tired Life,  and  intermedled  not  with  Affairs  of  State  (50JL 
■  The  Choice  of  a  Tutor  for  the  Son  who  is  to  fucceed  in 
his  Non-age  is  another  thing,  which  demands  all  the  Skill 
and  Prudence  theFather  is  Mailer  of,there  being  nothing 
more  expofed  to  Cafualties  than  that  \  as  we  fee  prefent, 
and  read  of  pail  Examples  of  many  Princes,  who,  during 
their  Minority,  have  loft  their  Lives  and  Kingdoms,  at 
leaft  been  reduced  to  great  Diftrefs  (%\ ).  For  if  the 
Guardianfhip  be  left  to  the  Mother,  though  that  may  be 
looked  upon  as  moil  fecure,  yet  the  Prudence  and  Expe- 
rience requifite  for  fuch  a  Task  are  rarely  tobe  met  with 
in  a  Woman,  and  moil  of  that  Sex  want  Courage  to  awe 
Subje&s,  and  gain  Refpeft.  But  ihould  it  fall  to  the 
Uncle,  Ambition  of  Rule  is  wont  to  break  the  ftrongeft 
and  moil  clofe  Ties  of  Blood.  If  it  light  upon  the  Mini- 
ilers,  every  one  of  them  is  wholly  devoted  to  his  private 
Intereft,  which  occafions  Divifions  among  them.  Befides, 
Subje&s  defpife  the  Government  of  their  Equals,  which  is 
the  Rife  of  Troubles,  and  Civil  Commotions  *,  and  there- 
fore out  of  all  thefe  Dangers  and  Inconveniencies  the 
Prince  muíl  chufe  the  leaft,  confidering  the  Nature  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  Perfons  moil  capable  of  the  Education  of 
his  Son,  and  picking  out  a  Clafs  of  Subjects,  whereby 
the  Security  of  the  Pupil  may  be  fo  provided  for,  that 
they  cannot  poffibly  unite  a'nd  confpireto  ruine  him.  In 
this  Cafe  it  is  highly  requifite  that  they  be  immediately 
brought  into  Bufinefs,  who  are  to  have,  after  the  Father's 
Death,  the  Tuition  and  Guidance  of  the  Heir,  and  Admi- 
niftration  of  the  Government. 

Nor  is  it  the  Prince's  only  Duty  to  get  the  Succeffor  fe- 
cnred  and  inftru&ed,  but  he  is  alfo  to  prevent  the  Acci- 
dents of  his  new  Government,  and  their  ill  Confequence  ^ 

(49)  Immenfumque  attolli  provideret  quern  conjunttione  tali  fuper  alios 
extulijfet,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 4.  («jo)  FtQcukjum^  <£r  quofam  in  fermonibus 
habuii)  tnfigm  iranquilitate  vita  nuBis  l{eip  ne^otiis  per  mixtos.  Tac.  Annal. 
I.  4.      f  5  í)  Wo  to  thee>0  land;whcn  thy  king  is  a  childjf^/É/.io.KS 

for 
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for  when  the  Sails  are  changed  the  Ship  is  endanger'd  \ 
and  by  the  Introduction  of  New  Forms,  Nature  fuffers  *, 
becaufe  Things  end  faintly,  but  b$gin  with  vigour  :  'Tis 
from  this  Viciifitude  of  Things  that  thofe  Dangers  pro- 
ceed which  threaten  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Waves  of 
both  Reigns,  as  it  happens  when  one  rapid  River  runs 
violently  into  another  of  an  equal  Current.  The  Autho- 
rity of  the  Succeflbr  is  eafily  loft,  and  Confpiracies  and 
Innovations  contri  v'd  againft  him  f  52 )  \  and  therefore  the 
Prince  ihould  endeavour  to  make  the  latter  part  of  his 
Reign  fo  calm,  that  the  new  one  may  be  entred  on  without 
the  leaft  hazard :  and  as  Seamen,  when  they  enter  the  Port, 
quit  their  Oars,  and  furl  their  Sails  }  fo  ought  he  to  clofe 
his  Government,  by  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  Enter- 
prizes  and  Wars,  by  confirming  ancient  Alliances,  and 
making  new  ones,  particularly  with  his  Neighbours,  that 
Peace  may  be  fetled  in  his  Realms. 

''Tis  no  lefs  worthy  Vraife^  when  Age  draws  on^ 
To  fettle  Peace  and  Quietnefs  at  Home  } 
That  no  Intcftwe  Broils  fubvert  the  State^ 
Or  powerful  Neighbours  War  without  create,   "* 

Let  him  diilemble  Injuries,  as  Tiberius  did  with  Getn- 
licus.(%$),  and  Philip  II.  with  Ferdinand  de  Medici s -^  for 
at  fuch  a  time  the  moil  prudent  Princes  order  a  Rainbow 
to  be  put  over  their  Tombs,  for  a  Token  of  Peace  to 
their  SucceíTors,  nota  Lance  fixed  in.  the  Earth,  to 
prompt  them  to  revenge  their  Quarrels,  aj  the  Athenians 
ufed  to  do.  Let  him  govern  his  foreign  Provinces  with 
Counfel  and  Addrefs,  not  Arms  (54J }  and  fee  that  the 
Governors  he  fets  over  them  "be  Eloquent,  Lovers  of 
Peace,  and  unexperienc'd  in  War,  left  they  kindle  it,  as 
it  was  done  in  the  time  of  Galba  (  5  5  J.     Let  him  compofe 

(52)  Quondo  aufuros  expofcere  remedia)  tiifi  novum,  &  nutantem  adhuc 
Primipem,  precibus  vel  armU  adirenty  Tac.  Annal.  1.  i.  *  TaiTb. 
C53>  Mult  oque  ¿ratio,  man  fit  reputante  Tiberio  publicum  fibi  odium,  extre- 
mom  ¿etatem,  magifque  fama  quom  vi  fiare  res  [uas9  Tac.  Annal.  1.  6, 
($4)  ConfiUs  isr  afiu  res  externos  moling  arma  procul  habere,  Tac.  Annal. 
1.6.  ($  5  )  HifponU  prxerat  Cluvius  l(ufu*  virfat mdu t9  &  pads  ambus  % 
belli  inexpertly  Tac.  Hift.  1. 1. 
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]the  Minds  of  his  Subje&s,  and  reconcile  their  Differences  \ 
proteft  them  from  Injuries,  moderate  their  Taxes,  and 
remove  all  Novelties  opUous  to  the  People.  Let  him  make 
choice  of  prudent  Minifters,  Friends  to  Peace  and  the 
Publick  Quiet  •,  for  by  this  means  his  Subjects  Minds 
being  formed  to  Eafe,  and  gentle  Ufage,  will  promife 
themfelves  the  fame  .from  the  Succeffbr.,  and  fo  not  at- 
tempt any  Innovation. 


EMBLEM    Cfc 


ui 


M^ny  great  Men  have  laboured,  by  Speculation  and 
Experience,  to  form  the  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Prince. 
It  hath  required  whole  Ages  to  faihion  this  Royal  Porcelain^ 
this  Noble  Veflel  of  Earth,  no  lefs  brittle  than  others, 

!  and 
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and  more  fubjett  to  Cafualties  than  any  *,  particularly 
when  the  Potter  is  of  the  School  of  Afatckiavel,  whence  all 
come  out  diftorted,  and  of  Ihort  continuance,  as  that  was 
which  he  laid  down  as  a  Model  of  the  reft. 

The  Deiign  of  thefe  Emblems  has  been  to  fet  off  that 
Purple,  whofe  Scarlet  Dye  foon  turns  to  Aihes  •,  they  be- 
gan at  the  Cradle,  and  end  at  the  Tomb.  They  are  the 
Parenthefis  of  Man's  Life,  which  the  leaft  claufe  of  Time 
includes }  nor  is  it  eaile  to  determine  which  Hour  is 
the  mofl:  happy,  that  wherein  the  Eyes  are  open  to  the 
Day  of  Life,  or  that  in  which  they  are  clofed  to  the  Night 
of  Death  (1),  fince  the  one  is  the  beginning,  the  other 
the  end  of  our  Labours  \  and  however  great  the  difference 
may  be  betwixt  being  and  not  being^yet  the  Material  Part  of 
Man  only  feels  that,  not  the  Form,  which  is  Immortal,and 
improved  by  Death.  The  Dread  we  have  of  the  Grave 
is  natural  •,  but  had  Reafon  more  influence  on  us  than  De- 
lire of  Living,  we  ihould  rejoyce  at  the  fight  of  it,  as 
thofe  do ,  who  looking  for  Treafures,  find  urns,  being 
fure  to  meet  with  Riches  there  (2)  %  for  it  is  in  the  Grave 
that  the  Soul  finds  the  real  Treafure  of  Eternal  Reft. 
This  Simon  Maccab&us  fignified  by  that  Hieroglyphick  of 
Ships  carved  upon  the  Pillars  he  fet  about  the  Manjotaian 
of  his  Father  and  Brothers  (3)}  intimating,  that  the  Ship 
of  our  Life  floating  upon  the  Billows  of  the  World,  is 
never  quiet  till  landed  at  the  Shore  of  Death.  In  effecl, 
what  is  Life  but  a  perpetual  Fear  of  Death  ?  without 
any  thing  to  allure  us  of  its  continuance. '  Many  Signs  por- 
tend the  Approach  of  Death,  not  one  exactly  marks  out 
the  Bounds  of  Life.  The  moil  flouriihing  Age  and 
ilrongeft  Conftitution  are  not  fufficient  Sureties  for  one 
Hour  of  Health.  The  Heart,  which  performs  the  part 
of  a  Balance  in  this  Clock  of  the  Body,  points  indeed  to 

(1)  And  the  day  of  death,  than  the  day  of  birth,  Eulef.  7.  1. 
(2)  And  dig  for  it  more  than  for  rich  treafure,  which  rejoyce  ex- 
ceedingly, and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave,  Job  3.  21  >  23. 
(3}  And  fet  great  pillars  round  about  them,  and  fet  arms  upon  the; 
pillars,  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and  carved  (hips  befides  the  arms, 
1  M&ccab.  i$'2g. 
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the  prefent  Hours,  but  never  to  the  future.  Nor  ought 
this  Incertainty  to  be  termed  Difdain,  but  rather  a  Favour 
of  Nature  -,  for  were  the  precife  Time  determined  for 
Death  as  it  is  for  Birth,  for  the  DiiTolution  as  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Body,  Man  would  become  Infolent 
to  Reafon  ;  and  therefore  fhe  has  not  only  given  him  one 
fure  Minute  to  breath  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hath  in  all 
things  imaginable  laid  before  him  Evidences  of  theShort- 
nefs  of  Life  :  The  Earth  reprefents  it  to  him  in  the  Youth 
of  its  Flowers,  and  Gray-Hairs  of  itsHarvefts ;  the  Wa- 
ter, in  the  Rapidnefs  of  its  Current  \  the  Air,  in  the  Fires 
it  kindles,  and  extinguidles  again  in  a  moment  i>  and  the 
Heavens,  in  that  Prince  of  Light  which  the  fame  Day 
fees  rife  in  the  golden  Cradle  of  the  Eaft,  and  fet  in  the 
dark  Tomb  of  the  Weft.  But  if  Death  be  the  laft  of  all 
Evils,  that  it  comes  not  too  late  is  to  be  efteem'd  a  Hap- 
pinefs.  The  ihorter  the  Interval  is  between  the  Cradle 
and  the  Tomb,  the  ihorter  is  the  Courfe  of  our  Labours  ^ 
and  therefore  Job  wifhed  he  had  been  immediately  car- 
ried from  the  Womb  of  his  Mother  to  that  of  the  Earth  (4). 
We  are  bound  as  foon  as  born,  and  all  our  Life-time  after 
involved  in  Cares  (5)  \  nor  have  Kings,  in  this,  any  Pri- 
vilege above  the  reft  of  Mankind  *.  Did  Humane  Felicity 
coniift  in  long  Life,  Man  would  undoubtedly  out-live  the 
Stag  ^  for  it  were  abfurd  that  any  Creature  ihould  be  hap- 
pier than  him, for  whofe  Service  they  were  all  created  (6). 
That  Natural  Defirewe  have  of  feeing  Hours  pafs  fwiftly 
away,  is  an  Argument  that  it  is  not  Time  which  makes 
our  Happinefs  ^  for  then  would  the  Mind  find  its  Reft  in 
that:  whatever  it  defires  out  of  Time,  it  always  wants. 
In  Princes,  more  than  in  others,  as  they  are  expofed  to 
greater  Accidents,  Experience  ihews,  that  in  a  long  Life 

00  Wherefore  then  haft  thou  brought  me  forth  out  of  the  womb  ? 
O  that  I  had  given  up  the  Ghoft,  and  no  eye  had  feen  me,  I  ihould 
have  been  as  though  I  had  not  been,  I  ihould  have  been  carried  from 
the  vyomb  to  the  grave,  Job  ic.  18,  19.  fs)  I  was  nouriihed  in 
fwadling  cloaths  and  with  cares,  W\¡L  7.  4,  *  For  there  is  no  king 
that  hath  any  0  her  beginning  of  birth,  Wifd.  7.  5.  (6)  Jrfas  cmn?s 
f eras  komhumcaufa  f aftas  natura  fuijje  neceffe  eft,  Arift.  Pol  1.  i.c  <j. 

Fortune 
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Fortune  is  endanger'd,  ihe  being  tired  as  much  with  be- 
ing propitious,  as  with  being  ad  verfe.  Lewis  XI.  had  been 
a  happy  Prince,  had  he  ended  his  Days  before  the  Cala- 
mities of  his  lait  Years.  Sovereignty  is  a  kind  of  tem- 
peftuous  Sea,  not  to  be  kept  calm  by  a  long.Courfe  of  Life  *, 
he  who  lives  longeft,  fuffers  moit  Storms  and  Dangers. 
But  if  we  coniider  the  End  and  Perfection  of  Nature,  a 
long  Life  is  happy,  when,  according  to  the  Teftimony 
of  J oby  it  comes  into  the  Grave  in  its  Maturity,  as  Corn 
into  the  Barn  (7),  before  Decrepidnefs  makes  it  wither  j 
for  with  the  Shadow  of  Death  the  Vital  Spirits  congeal, 
and  the  Body  remains  ufelefs.  The  trembling  Hand  can 
no  longer  fteer  the  Helm  of  the  State,  the  Eye  perceive 
the  Clouds  of  Heaven,  the  Courfe  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
Rocks  of  the  Sea,  nor  the  Ear  hear  the  Barkings  of  Scy/ia 
and  Carybdü.  Amidft  fo  many  Miferies  of  Nature,  Con- 
itancy  fails  the  Prince  }  and  being  reduced,  by  the  Moi- 
ihire  of  the  Scnfes,  to  a  fecond  Infancy,  he  believes  every 
thing,  and  fuifers  himfelf  to  be  govern'd  by  Malice, 
which  is  then  moil  awake  in  thofe  about  him,  who  atfuch 
a  time  offend  with  equal  Profit  and  Impunity  (8).  Women 
get  PoiTeilion  of  his  Will,  as  Llvia  did  of  A«g»ftu¿\ 
when  ihe  made  him  baniíh  his  Nephew  Agrippa(g\ bring- 
ing him  tofuch  a  pafs,  that  he  who  before  knew  how  to 
maintain  the  whole  World  inPeace,  became  incapable  of 
ruling  his  own  Family  (10).  By  this  means  Majefty  is 
made  the  Deriilon  of  all  Men,  of  which  Galba  was  an  In- 
itance  (11).  Other  Nations  defpife  him,  and  are  not  afraid 
to  rife  up  againil  him,  s&Arlwius  did  againft  Tiberius  ( 1 ¿). 
The  Authority  of  a  decrepid  Prince  is  loft,  and  his  Orders 

(7)  Thou  (halt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  ihock  of 
corn  cometh  in,  in  his  feafon,  fob  ^.26.  fecund.  Septmgint.  (%)  Cum 
apud  infirmum  qy  creii4*m,  minore  metu  &  majore  pra-nio  pecc.tretur,  Tjc. 
Hift.  1  1 .  (9)  Namfenem  Aiquftum  devinxerat,  adeo,  uti  Nepotem  umcum 
Ayippam  Pofihumum  in  iifulam  Planafam  projicrret,  Tac.  Anna  I.  1. 1. 
( 10)  Nulla  in  prxferis  formjdine  dum  Anguflus  mate  vdidus,  feque  ££ 
domum,  i<y  pacemfufitnttvit,  poftquam  profeSa  jam  fenettus  &  agro  cor» 
pore  fat tgibaxur,  aderatqus  finis,  &  fpes  nova'»  pauci  bom  libertatis  in- 
caffum  dijferere,  Ibid.  ( 11)  Ipfa  ¿tas  Galbx,  &  irrifid  tffuflidio  erat,Tzc 
Hift,  1. 1.    ( 1 2)  Senelluxem  Tiberii  m  inemem  defpiciem.  Tac.  Hift.  1. 6. 
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difregarded  ,  becaufe  not  taken  for  his  own,  as  it   was 
thought  of  thofe  of  Tiberius  ( 1 3).      He  is  hated  by  the 
People,  who  look  upon  him  as  an  unprofitable  Inftru- 
ment,  the  Source  of  all  the  Evils  the  Government  fuflfers : 
And  as  Love  is  in  a  manner  bred  by  Intereft,  and  brought 
up  by  Hope,  all  make  flight  of  him  }  inafmuch  as  he  is  not 
able  to  give  much,  who  hath  but  a  little  while  to  live. 
His  Empire  is  accounted  precarious,  and  fhort  lived ,  as 
that  of  Galba  was  (14)  *,  and  the  Minifters,  like  the  Gofs- 
Hawks  of  Norway,  that  they  may  get  the  day,  lay  their 
Pounces  upon  the  Publick  Treasures,  felling  Places  and 
Favours,  as  the  Servants  of  the  fame  Emperor  did  (15). 
When  therefore  the  Age  is  come  to  this  pafs,  the  Prince 
has  more  need  of  Inftru&ions  to  make  him  fenfible  of  his 
inability,  and  refign  the  weight  of  the  Government  to  his 
SucceiTor,  than  of  Precepts  to  continue  it  to  himfelf.    Let 
not  Ambition  delude  him,  by  the  Reprefentation  of  his 
pail  Character  and  Applaufe  }  for  Men  coniider  not  the 
Prince  as  he  was,  but  as  he  now  is :  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
have  once  made  himfelf  feared,  if  he  cannot  do  it  now  •, 
nor  to  have  governed  well  heretofore,  if  he  neither  is 
able  nor  knows  how  to  govern  wrell  ftill.    Dominion  is 
like  the  Sea,  which  immediately  cafts  on  Shore  all  unpro- 
fitable CarkafTes.    The  Prince  is  efteemed  for  the  Form 
of  the  Soul  with  which  he  Ordains,  Commands,  Rewards 
and  Puniihes  •,  fo  that  when  Age  comes  todifcompofe  that 
Form,  the  Efteem  vaniíhes ,  and  therefore  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  acknowledge  the  Injuries  and  Contempts  of  Age 
in  time,  and  fo  flip  from  them  before  they  arrive.     If 
the  Prince  and  Bufmefs  muft  part,  it  is  better  that  he 
bid  the  firft  adieu.    'Tis  a  glorious  Action  to  fubmit  to 
own  one's  Frailty,  and  voluntarily  diveft  one's  felf  of 
Grandeur,  before  Death  takes  it  away  by  Force  \  left  it 
fhould  be  faid,  that  he  died  unknown  by  himfelf,  who 

(13)  Faifas  literas,  &  Principe  invito  exitium  domui  ejus  intetidi  cla- 
tnitar,  Tac.  Annal  I. «;.  (14)  Precariumfibiimper turner  brevi  trafi/i- 
turum,  Tac.  Hift.  1. 1.  (itftfamafferebantvenaliacunftj,  prepotentes 
liber  tú  Senwm  manw  [ubditis  (tvid*y  &  tanquam  á¡>ud  fenem  feftinantes, 
Tac.  Hift.  1. 1. 

lived 
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lived  known  by  all  Men.    He  ihould  confider,  that  his*, 
Royal  Scepter  is  like  the  Herb  of  the  fame  Name,  which 
in  a  little  time  turns  to  Worms  (16)  :  and  that  if  the; 
whole  Globe  of  the  Earth  be  no  more  than  a  Point,  in 
comparifon  of  the  Heavens  j  What  will  one  Monarchy, 
one  Kingdom  be  ?  And  though  this  were  never  fo  large, 
yet  he  can  have  no  more  of  it  than  a  Place  to  bury  him 
infi7j,  01\  as  5¿/¿?¿///z  faid,  a  Shrowd,  without  carrying 
away  with  him  any  other  Glory.    The  Prince  is  not  to  live 
always  for  the  Commonwealth  ,  he  ihould  referve  fome 
Time  to  hirafelf,  and  endeavour,  that  at  the  fetting  of  his 
Life  theHorizon  of  Death  may  be  cleared  from  theVapours 
of  Ambition,  and  the  Clouds  of  Paffion  and  Intereft,  as 
is  exprefTed  by  the  Sim  in  this  Emblem,  taken  from  the 
Sepulchre  of  Jojlwa,  upon  which  a  Reprefentation  of  that 
Planet  was  raifed,  with  this  difference  only,  that  there  it 
was  put  in  memory  of  its  Handing  ilill,  at  the  Voice  of 
this  Great  Captain  ( 1 8 )  \  here,  to  fignifie,  that  as  a  Clear 
and  Fair  Evening  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  the  Serenity  of: 
the  next  Morning ,  fo  a  Reign  ended  in  San&ity  and  Hap- 
pinefs,  portends,  that  he  who  is  to  fucceed  will  be  alfo« 
happy,  for  a  Reward  to  the  Vertue,  and  by  the  irre- 
fiftible  Efficacy  of  this  laft  Example.    The  Art  of  Living 
and  Dying  well,  that  glorious  Retirement  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  may  teach,  who  fo  far  laid  aiide  all 
PublickCares,that  he  never  fo  much  as  enquired  after  the 
State  of  his  Monarchy,  but  brought  his  great  Soul,  other- 
wife  made  for  brave  Atchievements,  to  the  dreffing  of  a 
Garden,  or  to  divert  the  Hours  fafter  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cife  performed,)  at  fome  Ingenious  Art  or  other. 

But  if  there  are  any  Difputes  or  Revolutions  to  be  ap- 
prehended upon  account  of  the  Succeífion,  it  will  be  Pru- 
dence in  the  Perfons  prefent  at  the  King's  Death  to  keep 
it  fecret,  and  make  that  and  the  Poífeífion  of  the  Succeilbr 
publick  at  one  time.  For  in  fuch  Cafes  the  People  are  like 
a  Colt  not  broke,  which  fufférs  not  the  Saddle,  unlefs  it 

(16)  Theophr.  1.  de  Plant.  (17)  My  breath  is  corrupt,  my  days 
areextinft,  the  graves  are  ready  for  me,  Job  17. 1.  (xg)  And  the 
fun  flood  ft  ill  j  and  the  moon  flayed,  fojk.  10, 1  3, 

be 
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be  laid  on  before  he  fees  it.  Thus  Livia  concealed  the 
Death  of  Aiiguftus,  until  Tiberius  was  fetled  in  his 
Place  (19)  \>  as  Agrippina  did  that  oiClandiw,  with  fo 
much  DiiTimulation,  that  even  after  his  Deceafe  a  Senate 
was  convened  in  his  Name,  and  Prayers  offered  for  his 
Health,  till  Time  was  gained  to  contrive  Nero\  Succef- 
iion  (20).  The  Death  of  the  Prince  being  made  known, 
neither  Fiety  nor  Prudence  difluade  from  Tears,  and 
Demonflrations  of  Sorrow.  The  Holy  Ghoft,  far  from 
forbidding,  recommends  them  (21 ).  All  the  People  of 
Jprael  lamented  the  Death  oiAbner^  and  David  followed 
his  Corps  to  the  Grave  (22).  For  though  there  want  not 
Chriitian  Conilderations  to  comfort  us  ^  and  though  there 
Jiath  been  heretofore  a  Nation,  which,  lefs  enlightned 
with  the  Rays  of  Immortality,  received  thofe  with  Tears 
who  came  into  the  World,  and  took  leave  of  them  that 
went  out  of  ii:  with  Rejoycings  \  yet  thefe  Reafons  Hand 
good  only  on  their  fide  who  are  gone  to  a  better  Life, 
but  are  net  for  thofe  who  are  left  alone,  and  deprived  of 
their  Services  and  Converfation.  Even  our  Saviour  Chrlfi 
going  to  raife  Lizjirus^  wept  over  his  Sepulchre  (23). 
Thefe  laft  ExpreíTions  of  Grief  muil  not  be  denied  the 
Tendernefs  and  Refentments  of  Nature  :  They  are  the 
Scales  wherein  the  Merit  of  the  deceas'd  Prince  is  weighed, 
and  whereby  may  be  known  what  Value  his  Subjects  had 
for  him  ^  in  a  word,  the  Touch-ftone  on  which  their 
Love  and  Obedience  is  tried,  which  itrengthens  the  Links 
of  Subjection,  and  gives  Heart  to  the  Succeflbr.  '  Yet  for 
all  this,  the  People  muil  not  be  obliged  to  an  expenfive 
Mourning,  for  fear  their  Prince's  Death  ihould  turn  to 
a  burthenfom  Tax. 

Not,  however,  that  Funeral  Pomp,  and  magnificent 
Tombs,  adorned  with  Statues,  and  coftly  Imboiled  Works, 
are  tobe  look'd  on  as  a  meer  Vanity  of  Princes :,  they  are 

(19)  Simul  excejjijfe  Auguftam,  &  rerum  potiri  Neronem  fama  eadem 
tulít,  Tac.  Annal.  J.  1.  {20)  Dum  res  fimxnio  Neronit  imptrio 
compomatur^  Tac.  Annal.  1.  12.  (2  0  My  f°n>  Pour  iortn  tears  over 
the  dead,  £<:*/»/. 38. 16.  (22)  Mourn  before  Abner  :  and  king  David 
iiimfelf  followed  the  bier,  2  .faw.3.31.    (23)  Jdiis  wept,  ¡foh.u.tf. 

rather 
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rather  a  generous  piece  of  Piety,  which  marks  out  the  laft 
Bounds  of  Humane  Greatnefs,  and  fhews,inthe  Magnifi- 
cence wherewith  their  Aihes  are  honoured,  what  Refpe^t 
is  owing  to  Majeíly  0  Sepulchres  being  no  other  than  a. 
kind  of  mute  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Race  (24).  The 
Obfequies  of  David  and  Solomon  were  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  Pomp  and  Splendour. 

In  the  Funerals  of  private  Perfons  great  Care  is  re- 
quired, becaufe  Superftitions  prejudicial  to  Religion  are 
eaíily  introduced,  the  Imagination  being  deluded  in  what 
is  hoped  or  feared  from  the  Deceafed  }  and  for  that 
Funeral  Charges  are  things  which  happen  every  day,  and 
concern  many,  it  is  abfolutely  neceifary  they  mould  be 
moderated,  Sorrow  and  Vain-glory  being  apt  to  raife 
them  too  high.  Plato  fet  a  certain  Rate  upon  the  Building 
of  Sepulchres,  as  did  Solon  alio,  and  after  them  the  Romans. 
King  PhiUf  II.  made  a  Law  to  regulate  the  Abufes  and 
Excefles  of  Funerals  and  Monuments }  faying,  That  what 
was  laid  out  fuperfluouily  upon  them,  were  better  given  to 
pious  Ufes,  and  to  pray  for  the  Souls  of  the  Deceafed. 

Thus  far  Your  Highnefs  hasfeen  the  Birth,  Death,  and 
Burial  of  the  Prince  whom  thefe  Emblems  form  •,  being, 
as  it  were,  prefent  at  the  Building  of  this  Politick  Edifice, 
from  the  very  Foundation,  to  the  laft  Stone. 

And  now,  that  Your  Highnefs  may  with  more  eafe 
take  a  Review  of  the  whole  Fabrick,  I  have  thought  con- 
venient to  fubjoin  here  a  kind  of  Platform  thereof,  or 
Looking-Glafs,  wherein  it  may  be  reprefented,  as  a 
greater  City  is  in  a  leifer.  This  (hall  be  King  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic^  one  of  Your  Royal  HighneíTes's  Anceílors  \  in 
whofe  glorious  Reign,  all  the  Arts  both  of  Peace  and  War 
flouriihed,  and  Accidents  both  of  profpercusandadverfe 
Fortune  occurred.  The  Infancy  of  this  Great  King  was 
ripe  and  vigorous,  his  Youth  employed  in  Military  Exer- 
cifes  ^  and  what  Art  and  Induilry  could  not  perfedt  in 

(24)  Quomodo  imaginjbus  fuis  nofcuntur,  qua  r.ec  viftor  quidem  abokvity 
fie  partem  memorix  afud  fcripnm  rctineut,  Tac  Annal,  I.4. 

him. 
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him,  Experience  fupplied.  His  very  Leifure  was  Em- 
ployment-, and  his  Diverlions,  Attention  of  Mind.  He 
*vas  abfolute  Mailer  of  his  Pailions ,  following  more  the 
Diftates  of  Policy,  than  his  own  Natural  Inclinations, 
tie  own'd  his  Grandeur  to  be  from  God  only  *,  and  glo- 
t  ied  in  his  own  Actions,  not  thofe  of  his  Anceilors.  He 
iook'd  on  Sovereignty  rather  as  a  Charge  than  a  Succef- 
iion.  He  quieted  his  Realms  by  Diligence,  and  Perfonal 
1  defence,  rais'd  his  Monarchy  by  Valour  and  Prudence, 
cilablinYd  it  by  Religion  and  Juitice,  fupported  it  by 
Love  and  Refpeft,  embellifh'd  it  with  Arts  and  Sciences, 
f-nricrfd  it  by  Trade  and  Husbandry,  and  eterniz'd  it  by 
Maxims  and  Institutions  truly  Politick.  He  was  a  King 
iis  well  of  his  Court  as  Kingdoms,  and  Mailer  as  well  at 
Home  as  Abroad.  He  tempered  his  Liberality  with  Fru- 
gality, Affability  with  Authority,  Modeily  with  Gra- 
vity, and  Clemency  with  Juiiice.  By  punifhing  forae 
lew,  he  terrified  many  \  and  by  rewarding  others,  he  en- 
tourage the  Hopes  of  all.  Perfonal  Affronts  he  eafily 
pardon'd,  but  thofe  which  itruck  at  the  Royal  Dignity 
he  never  forgave.  The  Injuries  done  to  his  Subje&s  he 
veveng'd  as  his  own,  behaving  himfelf  always  as  a  Father 
to  them.  He  valu'd  his  Glory  more  than  his  Dominion  y 
but  was  neither  puft  up  by  Profperity,  nor  dejecled  by 
Adverilty  :  In  the  one  he  fortify'd  himfelf  againil  the 
other  5  and  when  Fortune  frown'd^  heus'd  all  hislnduilry 
to  retrieve  her  Favour.  He  made  ufe  of  Time,  not  Time 
of  him  \  and  though  he  fubmitted  to  NeceíTity,  he  made 
it  fubfervient  to  his  own  Advantage.  His  Conduft 
rendered  him  both  belov'd  and  fear'd  of  all.  He  gave 
Audience  with  readinefs  *,  Hearing,  that  he  might 
know  5  and  asking  Qpeitions,  for  his  more  certain  In- 
formation. He  truiled  not  his  Enemies,  and  was  re- 
ferv'd  even  with  his  Friends.  His  Friend ihip  was  Con- 
veniency^  his  Kindred,  Reafon  of  State  j  his  Confidence 
vigilant  j  his  Diffidence  coniiderate  \  his  Providence, 
AíTurance  ^  his  Jealoufy,  Circumfpe&ion  ;  his  Malice, 
a  Defence  }  and  his  Diffimulation,  .  a  Refuge.  He 
deceived  none,  yet  others  were  deceived  by  the  Am- 
biguity 
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biguity  of  his  Words  and  Treaties,  which  he  knew  how 
to  manage  with  fo  much  Artifice  (when  it  was  neceiTary 
to  baffle  Malice  with  Prudence)  as  to  be.  able  to  extricate 
himfelf  without "violating  ¡the  Publick  Faith.  Neither 
Falmooddaredkttáck  his  Mayfly,  nor  Flattery  his  Know- 
ledge. He  made  his  Mihifters  ferviasable  to  him,  without 
making  them  Favourites  -7  and  fuffer'd íhimíSglf  tobe coun- 
fel'd,  not  governed  by,  tHem.  What  he  could  do  him- 
felf, he  committed  ¿of  to  others.  Jie  took  Time  for 
Confultation,  fcrtit  was^  very  Expeditious  in  Execution. 
In  his  Refolutióhs  the  Effects  were  feen  fooner  than  the 
Caufes.  He  cdnceal'd  his  Defigns  from  his.EmbaiTadors, 
when  he  deuVdj  that  being  deceiv'd  themfelves,  they 
ihould  more  effectually  perfuade  others  the  contrary.  He 
knew  how  to  rule  with  his  Queen,  and  obey  his  Son-in- 
Law.  He  impofed  Taxes  through  Neceifity,  not  out  of 
Avarice  and  Luxury  ^  and  what  he  then  took  from  the 
Church,  he  afterwards  reitor'd,  refpe&'ing  the  Eccleiia- 
llical  Jurifdiáion,  and  maintaining  the  Regal.  He  kept  no 
fixed  Court,  but,  like  the  SunymovM  continually  about  the 
Orbs  of  his  Reatos.  He.  manag'd  Peace  with  Moderation 
and  Integrity,  and  profecuted  War  with  Force  and  Stra- 
tagem, neither  defiring  the  one,  nor  refilling  the  other. 
Whatsoever  his  Foot  was  fixed  on,  his  Arm  and  Conduct 
join'd  in  the  Defence  thereof,  encreafing  his  Strength  by 
the  Spoils  of  his  Enemies.  He  did  as  much  by  his  Nego- 
tiations, as  by  his  Arms,  never  committing  to  the  Sword, 
what  he  could  conquer  by  Addrefs.  He  plac'd  the  Oflen- 
tation  of  his  Grandeur  and  Pomp  in  the  Bravery  of  his 
Battalions.  He  was  always  prefent,  in  time  of  War, 
within  his  Kingdoms.  The  fame  Orders  which  he  gave, 
he  obferv'd  himfelf  }  and  made  Leagues  fo  as  to  remain 
Arbiter,  not  fubject.  He  was  neither  exalted  when Con- 
cjiieror  \  nor  when*  beaten,  difpirited,  He  Sign'd  Trea- 
ties of  Peace  under  the  Shield.  In  a  word,  He  liv'd  to 
all  the  World,  and  dy'd  to  himfelf  ^  yet  always  remain- 
ing, in  the  mempry  of  Men,  as  an  abfblute  Pattern  for 
Princes,  and  immortalizing  himfelf  in  the  Defrre  of  his 
Subjects. 

C  c  This 


oh 
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THis  naked  Skull  of  Death,  the  difmal  Sceye, 
Which  now  the  fimple  Spider  meafures  <?re 
With  its  ¡Light  Web  ;  which  baffled  heretofore 
The  nicefl  Snbt  ikies  of  Humane  Brain, 

Once  wore  a  D?dem,  and  triumphant  flood, 
As  Monarch  of  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War  : 
His  Smiles  gave  Life  ;  his  Anger  dire  Defpair  ; 

And  all  the  World  depended  on  its  Nod. 

What  once  gave  proudly  Laws  to  War  and  Peace, 
Spiders  and  Ear-wigs  do  now  pojfefs. 
Why  then  this  Pride,  0  Princes,  fince  the  Grave 
Makes  no  Difiinñion  'twixt  the  Bafe  and  Brave, 
Betwixt  the  mighty  Prince  and  wr itched  Slave .? 


i 


On 


On  the    Author  and  his  Book,    in  Allufion   to 

the    E  M  B  L  E  M. 

W  Hither  [of aft,  vain  Man  ?    'fore  out  of  breath, 
St  of,  and  behold  this  lively  Scene  of  Death, 
The  Head  thou  fee  ft  was  Great  Saavedra'j  once, 
A  greater  Name  no  Rhetoric  k  can  pr ano mice. 
Here  Piety  with  Policy  were  joined. 
Here  Honour-  Sence  and  Learning-  were  combined \ 
Falfe  Machiavilian  Notions  to  convince, 
And  form  at  once  a  Wife  and  Vert  nous  Prince, 
Where  now,  alas !  Worms  having  cat  it  bare, 
The  Death-watch  Spiders  fpread  their  curious  Hair: 
And  with  their  Bowels  nobly  re-interr. 
Scepters  and  Crowns  here  tumbled  dow&  yon  fee  • 
A  trifling  Lofts  to  one  fo  Great  as  He  : 
But  fince  this  Work  remains,  the  World  may  cry, 
Death^where's  thy  Sting  ?  Gi  ave^vhere's  thy  Victory? 
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